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PARTI 


CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO THE HERO AND A LADY 

OF FASHION 

•‘Now is that all, Miss Bell? I’ve got to get away I’ve had 
enough leaky drain-boards, draughty windows, and doors that 

don’t fit, to last me a life-time today!” 

“There’s just this memo from the foreman-painter, Mr. Dain. 
To ask you if you would have a word with the clerk-of-works about 
the serving-hatch for number two-four-five Trinity House 

1 e ^I' know 86 Mr!' Dainftot you've always giveninstructionsfor 
anything concerning your pets to come direct to you. The secre 
tary was ruffled. 

JHS? Th^a^a 6 

ncr uuy , , c j ews But now she had no time tor 

Tuc^Xhons and she looked down anxiously a. her blood-red 

"“•‘XdT't^m^u'mquire the name of my pet a, Numbe, 

245 Trinity House?” 

The managing-director’s voice was icy. 

h 0 . d 'M h0 GmhmnW Mr the primly 

aS rudeness 

| far too to^x'plaln demurely, "Soon after 

from her emp y • 6 mber you gaV e instructions that you would 

deafpemonaily with any'complai 11 ^ or-anything-from Number 
245 : ’-Yes, yes, of course. I'll speak to Mr. Thompson. Now ts 
). ^Do^apiog^whatever you do. though, Miss Bell. She said. 
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pleasantly, “No, that’s all, Mr. Dain. thank you,’’ and began 
gathering up the signed letters. 

“Good. I must fly.’’ , . . . . 

He thought, as he rushed out of the letting-office and hurled 
himself into his car, Damn these dinners which start at half-past 
seven. Barbarous hour to dine. Nursery supper-time. Seven- 
fifteen for seven-thirty. Meant leaving the flat at seven. Meant 
being dressed by six, if Joyce was coming in for cocktails at 6.30. 
It was nearly half-past five, and crossing Hammersmith Broadway 
was always the devil. ... 

He was nevertheless in his Curzon Street flat by five-forty-five. 
It was not a Dain Luxury Flat. It was over an antique shop and 
had none of the natty ultra-modern devices of a Dain flat. He 
would have been horrified at the idea of living in one of his own 
flats. As soon live in a barracks. Besides, the farthest ‘out’ one 
could possibly live was S.W.3. Personally, he preferred W.l. 
Could not. in fact, imagine himself living anywhere else. But then, 
Mr. Richard Dain, managing-director of Dain's Luxury Flats, Ltd., 
was an essentially urban young man. Once when a friend spoke 
of living at an address in S.VV.17, he exclaimed in genuine dismay, 
“Good God, I didn't know there were so many!” He even 
resented, slightly, that the Odysseus Club should have decided to 
hold its annual Ladies' Night Dinner at rooms in W.C.2. What 
was wrong with the Pinafore-room of the Savoy, if they had to 
leave W.l ? 


Tearing out of his office clothes and into a boiled shirt, he 
frowned at the tickets on his bedroom mantelpiece. It was un¬ 
reasonable to expect anyone to dress for ‘seven-fifteen for seven- 
thirty'. Addison Maitland in the chair. Like putting a dinner- 
jacket on a bear, making Maitland get into evening clothes. Fine 
fellow. Maitland. Never got enough credit for the stunts he brought 
ofl. But that was just it. they weren’t—‘stunts’. Maitland hadn’t 
gone in tor the record-beating racket, and he had persistently 
refused to lend lus name to advertisements. You had to break a 
record or your neck these days to get the public interested, Richard 
reflected, tying his black tie. The public’s idea of the romantic 
and the courageous was the sensational, and what the Press didn't 
choose to whip up into a sensation wasn't news Flvine wasn't a 
stunt with Maitland, but the quickest way of getting where he 

or "/he c°aHhh VhlCh WaS USUally some for S ott en island in the Pacific 
^SSSS^tZ upTneof 

in 11,0 matcrial'Maftland'bro^h't^ack'wh^Wm'^butTh mXeTeSleA 

rng speaker with'a *y, slightly sardonfc’seme ofhumour" ' mereSt ' 
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Richard wondered what the club’s guest of honour for the 
evening would be like—Janet Forrest. The public that knew all 
about Amy Mollison and Rosita Forbes would never have heard of 
her, of course; but then, how many of the general public knew 
much—or anything—about Gertrude Bell, Ella Mai Hart, Freya 
Stark? Janet Forrest, like Addison Maitland, hadn’t gone in for 
\ the spectacular, or for press and advertising publicity; but it said 
J much for her that a club so difficult to impress as the Odysseus had 
invited her as their guest of honour on her return from her Mexican 
expedition. That last trek had been not merely good for a woman, 
but a considerable achievement judged on its own merits, in¬ 
dependent of sex. That she was a woman made it additionally 
interesting, and, most people would think, creditable. She had the 
two essential qualities of the authentic traveller—courage and a 
capacity for endurance. A sense of humour, too, Richard thought, 
recalling her last book on the West Indies. A fascinating adventure 
that must have been. One day when he had made enough money 
out of letting so-called luxury Hats to the bourgeoisie, he told 
himself—had been telling himself for years—he would realize some 
of his own dreams of adventure in far-off and foreign places, 
savour the romance of'the coloured countries tor himself. 

Meantime, he belonged to the Odysseus Club and almost 
religiously attended their dinners and lectures. His gods were 
Alain Gerbault, Tschiffely, T. E. Lawrence, Byrd Shackleton 
^ Scott, Hugh Ruttledge. But more than anyone Alain Gerbault 
'T excited his imagination, because he spent his life in escaping trom 
civilization, and that with the minimum of publicity and the mini¬ 
mum of appreciation from a Hollywood-debauched public. 

With which satisfying reflection the managing-director ol Uain s 
Luxury Flats, Ltd., gave a final flick of the clothes-brush to the 
lapel of his dinner-jacket, and went into the kitchen to get ice for 
cocktails. Joyce Graham wasn’t the sort of girl you con Id offer 
sherry to, even nowadays when sherry was fashionable bhe 
would want something with a ’kick’ A pity, anyhow to waste 
such a very excellent dry sherry on her. One of his pet clients, 
indeed! He wondered whether Miss Bell guessed that his interest 
in Miss Graham was not confined to her as a tenant. Itwas'rue 
tha» as Miss Bell would no doubt express it, he sucked up to all 
{He clients orthe more expensive flats; the littie personal touch of 
interest from Mr. Dain himself went down well; it pa ,d « 1 the 
end however tiresome it might be at the time. But he had taken 

\ particular trouble over Miss Graham. Ever j'day when 

! she had stepped out of an expensive car and into 

and from his own office window he had caught a glimpse of her 
entirely and frankly synthetic beauty. His ideal of .eminme 
attractiveness was essentially fashion-plate. He liked a woman to 
*4 look as though she had stepped straight out of the pages ol owe. 
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He liked the perfection of real chic, real elegance. The orchid 
quality of it enchanted him. And Joyce Graham had that. He 
was very well aware—had been from the beginning—that she had 4 
no ideas concerning politics, art, literature, or that such ideas as she 
might have were not her own, that she was quite superficial, but she 
was such a delight to the eye that this did not matter to him. Also 
he found her amusing, and his intentions regarding her were strictly 
dishonourable. 

At thirty Richard Dain was far too intelligent a young man to 
imagine for a moment that he was in love with Joyce Graham—or 
with any of the Joyce Grahams with whom he had amused himself 
at odd intervals since his early twenties. He understood that there 
was this profound emotion, this blending of delights, called love; 
he had read about it in books, but so far, he knew, nothing even 
remotely resembling it had happened to him, though he had, of 
course, said, ‘I love you’ as often as the next young man. Equally 
of course—in view of the Jewish streak in his blood—an innate but 
suppressed romanticism caused him to be vaguely dissatisfied at 
times with his series of amusing encounters, but on the whole he 
was happy enough; most of his vitality, which was considerable, 
went into work, and most of his romanticism into all that his 
membership of the Odysseus Club stood for. 


\ ou will picture him, then, a sleek, elegant young man, as hard- 
boiled as his shirt, good-looking in what Miss Bell defined as his 
dark Jewish way , though actually it was an attractively intelligent 
face rather than good-looking in the conventional sense, the features 
bold the mouth a little sensual, and most of the attractiveness in 
the dark, amused, curiously animated eyes. You will picture him 
m his charming modern—but not too modern—sitting-room wait¬ 
ing the sleek and elegant and even more hard-boiled Miss Jovce 
Graham, and at tne back of his mind, even when Miss Graham is 
m 1 he room, he shadowy persistent wonder about Janet Forrest. 

W hen she has recovered from her first attack of thinking all 

h'iu^ 8am h ° W f W u d y attraclive Richard Dain is, Joyce Graham 
between sips of her cocktail, wonders too. though she is leis 

interested m the possible personality of the woman than in her 

^J^.X>!rS3Kv«StS!SK 

»«»•" .i»d, &»S 5 5',“™“ »'•- 
ihis evcning i( is 
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Her finger-nails are silver, though this afternoon they were crimson. 
C, She moves in an aura of expensive and exquisite perfume. Whether 
you like the general effect or not, you must concede that it is all 
l-, extremely well done. She is in her own way quite perfect, and 
" Richard Dain, whilst discussing Janet Forrest with her, is thinking 
uL that he has toyed with his dishonourable intentions quite long 
r enough, and that it is high time he put them into practice. . . . 
* But there was a poet who wrote, ‘Oh. never hurry now, for time's 
all sweet’. Well, he was in no hurry. He would enjoy taking so 
elegant and beautiful a young woman to dinner; he would enjoy 
the dinner—the food at the Odysseus dinners was always good, the 
secretary saw to that, and that the wines were ‘right —and he 
would enjoy the speeches; then he would drive Joyce home, and she 
would ask him in to have a drink . . and the night would still be 


young. 

The young woman herself has no such clear-cut conscious 
thoughts. She know-s only that she has never been so intensely 
aware of Richard Dain's attractiveness, and that she is excited, and 
enjoying herself immensely—and gaiety always makes her feel 
reckless, and glory in it. For her the interest of the evening is not 
the Odysseus Club, Addison Maitland, or Janet Forrest, but 
Richard Dain. One so seldom found a good-looking and amusing 
young man with any money these days. Most ot the good-lookers 
were ‘queer—especially the interesting ones—and the tew young 
men with money were generally married or ‘frightful or both. 
P Miss Graham did not particularly want to marry—she had done all 
that’ but she did want a good-looking young man to be seen about 
'with’ and to send her flowers and take her to the theatre, and to 
‘adore’ her, and Richard Dain was positively an answer to a hard- 
boiled young woman's prayer. 

She, too, on that evening of the Odysseus dinner had that sense 

of all the night before them. , . n , 

Richard asked, as he poured out the second cocktail and glanced 
at the sun-ray clock above the mantelpiece—for he was determined 
they should arrive a few minutes after seven-fifteen, he liked 
receptions—“Did you read her last book ? ' They were talking of 
the guest of the evening, of course, and he knew that Joyce would 
not have read the book because she only read thrillers, and those 
not often, but conversation had. at this stage, to be sustained on a 

°° °Sh” 1 *1?ed 1 brightly, “Not yet. I’ve had it down on my library 

list for ages. One can’t buy every book one wants to read, can 

\ one 7 Have you any idea what she’s like? I ve never even seen a 

■ photograph. I expect she’s pretty grim. Those sort of women- 

the kind who dash about the world and do things, I mean-they re 

alwavs so unattractive, don't you think ? . 

“I don’t know.” One could not talk utter rot even to please a 
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beautiful and desirable young woman. “Have you ever seen 
pictures of Jean Batten, Clare Sheridan-?” 

But it wasn’t, he knew, worth pursuing the argument. She 4 
wasn't really interested. And tonight anyhow, he thought, Greta 
Garbo in cloth-of-gold would look dowdy beside her. 

“Drink up,*' he said, “we must go. I can’t have you hustled 
straight in to dinner. I want to be seen about with you first.” 

What he meant was that if they missed the reception he would 
probably not have the chance to shake hands with Addison Maitland "1 
and Janet Forrest. A man has his dreams as well as his lusts. 




A 


x CHAPTER II 


IN WHICH \VE MEET THE HEROINE, AND JUNGLE DRUMS BEAT 

At the doorway between the entrance-lounge and the crowded 
recept.on-room beyond, the flunkey with knee breech^ and 

h ‘ mSelf 

“Miss Rock-Hayes.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hunter.” 

announced by the flunkey. 8 dnds " lth every guest & 

him, stood Janet^Fo■ rres t ? but*as°ha rd Iv^ a° S '°, na **- v mutter ing to 
she attracted ‘ very little interest* ‘ y any °‘ ,e kneCv w *!° she was 

and-fifSTtimfaste'shoThait f ° r ‘ he 'hree-hundred- 

^,3^ w-ar wri,er ' s 

“How d’ye boomed the flunkey. 

-h ’How d’ye do’ his g aunt, ? a ’, ™ 


spasm which was the best he could do in the way of an automatic 
smile. 

A hot and worried-looking waiter, working his way through the 
chattering crowd with a tray-load of drinks, passed near the door¬ 
way. Janet Forrest reached out and took a neat whisky from the 
tray and thrust it into Maitland's left hand. 

“Swallow it,” she commanded, “and I'll get hold of the secretary 
to stop this announcing.” 

She left Maitland’s side and shouldered and sidled her way 
through the crowd towards a bar which had been improvized at 
the other end of the room. The secretary was generally to be 
found there, on these occasions, looking after guests, seeing that 
they got their drinks, receiving complaints about the positions they 
had been allotted at the long tables. The table-plan always stood 
on an easel near the bar and there were always people who were 
infuriated because they had not been given places at the top table, 
or who had not been seated next the people they said they had 
specially asked to be seated next to, or who had suddenly dis¬ 
covered that there was present someone they simply must sit next 
to. . . . 

Janet found him without difficulty, leaning against the bar and 
chatting with a good-looking dark young man and a ‘blonde’—for 
women like Joyce Graham were all alike in Janet's eyes and need 
not be looked at in detail. 

“Excuse me butting in, Mr. Blakewell, but would you stop this 
announcing? Poor Mr. Maitland is nearly collapsing-” 

“Certainly. Certainly. I left it to him to knock oft' when he 
had had enough. May I introduce—Miss Graham, and an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Dain. This is Miss Forrest. Excuse me-” 

The secretary hurried away. 

“What will you drink?” Richard asked, after the formal How 
d’ye do’s. 

“I’d like a brandy-and-soda, thank you,” Janet said, and 
smiled. “I’ll need it and more before the night's out. 1 hate 
speaking.” 

“But you’ve done so much of it ?” 

“It’s the same ordeal every time. And an audience like this 
terrifies me. It’s different talking to the Geographical Society. 
They’re interested in what one's got to say. An audience like this 
—I don’t know—I always feel they’re critical of me as a person— 
that the women are criticizing my clothes, and the men summing-up 
my sex-appeal—or lack of it.” She laughed nervously. “1 m 
afraid that’s very rude, seeing that I'm talking to two of my audience 
now.” 

She swallowed her drink hurriedly. “I must go and find 
Maitland. Thanks for the drink.” 

She was gone. 
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Richard laughed. 

“She's charming, isn’t she?” 

“If you like the boyish type.” 

“Would you call her boyish?” Richard was not being, as 
Joyce thought, ‘difficult’; he was intensely interested. He would 
not have described Janet Forrest as boyish. She was ‘different’, 
but feminine, he would have said definitely feminine, in spite of the 
cropped head, the thin brown face entirely free of any trace of make¬ 
up, the low voice, the slight angularity of the thin, almost breastless 
figure. He liked the penetrating quality of the dark, deep-set eyes, 
and the fine lines round them; it was an interesting face—oh, 
enormously interesting. A face, he thought suddenly, to return 
to; that would mean more to you every time you studied it, as you 
got to know the woman looking out from those strange eyes. 

“You'd hardly call her feminine, would you?” he heard Joyce 
saying. “She's got that hard-bitten, weather-beaten look. As 
though she'd got left out in the rain when she was a little girl. And 
what an extraordinary dress!” 

“1 thought it rather striking.” 

“That ridiculous cape thing?” Miss Graham's silver nails 
drummed impatiently on the bar, and her curved threads of eye¬ 
brows were raised. 


“It's a Moroccan soldier's cloak,” he was able to tell her 

“My lords, ladies and gentlemen, dinner is served,” boomed the 
great voice by the door. 

Richard and Joyce were not at the top table, but from where 
they sat they had a near view of the chairman and Janet Forrest 
Joyce proceeded to study the printed list of guests, divided up into 
tables, with which each guest was supplied. Miss Forrest sat nn 
the right ot the chairman: next to her, according to the list' was 
Mr. Terence Forres . Looking up from the list. Joyce studied 7hl 
young man on Miss Forrest's right and decided that he was obviously 
her brother—the same long, thin brown lace and d«p ^t eves 
They were, in (act. quite ridiculously alike - Hip j . eye ? # 

and the same hair-cut. How could Rirh u-n c Sa t ? le shaped heads 

In a collar and tie you wouldn’t know her f ^ u 16 'u 3S f cm >nine? 

might be a year or two youngc tlrm her hrZ ^ brother * She 

grudgingly—about twenty-eight Jovce £>25?’ J ° yce conceded 

and she would be twenty-five for inno^ ^ Nvas tNv enty-five, 

positively had to give inYndtwemv^ IT* in fact ’ she 

for another ten years or more yet She S * Whl< J shouldn ' t ** 

what she would not have dreamed nf -!* t0 admit t0 herself 

any man-that Janet Forrest was admi tm S * Richard-or to 

thought, ‘that kind of rather attractive fa r ^ ,ng ' 00kln8, ’ with > she 
in men’. attractive ugliness one sometimes finds 

Janet Forrest w-as teauMi£ ed ^ 60 ^ Rlc,lard had decided that 
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He found it difficult to avert his eyes from her face. She was 
t. none of the things he had hitherto demanded of a woman—and 

y which Joyce Graham had to the full—yet she fascinated him. 
For the first time in his life he was interested in the personality of a 
woman. 

His mind wandered about amongst all that he knew of her 
exploits, fitting her into them. Until then she had merely been a 
name, like Freya Stark, Ella Maillart, both of whom he admired, 
both of whose books he read with deep interest, both of whom he 
would have been interested to meet; had either been the speaker 
that night he would have wondered about her beforehand as he 
had wondered about Janet Forrest. Possibly he would have sat 
and stared at either of these two as he sat now and stared at Janet 
Forrest. But it happened to be Janet Forrest, and you could 
not have convinced him that Freya Stark or Ella Maillart or any 
other interesting woman could have been as interesting or as lovely 
to watch as Janet Forrest. 

When Addison Maitland rose to make his introductory speech 
he listened with impatience, though normally he found Maitland 
stimulating and delightful to listen to. He knew everything Maitland 
was saying; let Janet Forrest speak for herself . . which was 
unfair, because not everyone in the room had read every word of 
the Forrest Mexican and West Indian diaries as he had. There 
were even present people like Joyce Graham who really knew 
nothing at all about Janet Forrest, but who were only at the dinner 
V because they had been invited, or because they made a point of 
attending all Odysseus dinners regardless of who the speakers might 
be. 

When at last Janet Forrest herself rose, amid an even greater 
applause than had greeted Addison Maitland, Richard s heart 
quickened, though it did not beat as painfully as Terence Forrest’s. 
Janet’s brother always suffered violent attacks of nerves whenever 
he heard his sister speak, and in spite of the fact that she was a 
good speaker. (“You shouldn t come, darling, Anna always said. 
But she knew he must, even though it w'as an ordeal in which as 
he himself said he sweated blood. Anna w'as the pretty natural 
blonde seated on the left of Maitland. She sat listening dreamily 
to Maitland and to Janet, thinking of the children at home in bed, 
of the next day’s meals, that she must remember to do the laundry 
first thing tomorrow morning, and that after all this it would be 
nice to be alone with Terry again.) . 

During the ovation Janet moved behind her chair, pushed it 
under the table, then stood leaning against it, waiting lor the applause 
to subside. When it had done so she omitted Mr. Chairman and 
my lords, and started straight off' with ladies and gentlemen. She 
said that she noticed that she was down to speak on The Land ot 
* the Plumed Serpent’; why on earth the club's lecture organizer 
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should want to go all D. H. Lawrence like this she was damned if 
she knew, and why the hell couldn’t he have said just plain Mexico. 
Anyhow, she wasn’t going to talk about Mexico, because she had 
written a book on the subject, and anyone who was interested could 
get it and read it for themselves. . . . One of the reasons lor 
writing a book was that it saved talking about things, and one of the 
reasons for speaking was that it saved writing a book about it; it 
wasn’t decent to do both. 

All this was received with loud laughter from a few, but there 
were more raised eyebrows. Addison Maitland looked worried. 

“The woman’s loo hearty for words,” Joyce Graham murmured 
!0 her host. 


Richard sucked at his cigar and looked delighted. Joyce 
frowned ever so slightly. Beads of sweat stood out on Terence 
Forrest’s brow. Why the devil had Janet to show off like this every 
time she made a speech ? She knew how much he hated it. Anna 


dreamed on of her sleeping babes and tomorrow's pudding. The 
club secretary stared anxiously at his plate. 

Janet’s low, casual voice droned on in its careless laugh-or-not- 
as-you-plcase-and-be-damned-to-you-anyhow manner. 

A good deal more interesting than Mexico, and much less 
written about—indeed, so far as she knew' it had not yet been 
written about at all, and even she was not going to do it, though 
she believed she was right in stating that she was the first white 
woman to have been there, and the second white person Addison 
Maitland being the first—was an island in the Caribbean. ’ You got 
to it from Haiti where also few white people went, .the climate was 
so foul That was why the Negroes still had it more or less to 
themselves It the climate had been any good, or the island 
itsell any good, the whites would have hung on to it, you 


Loud and delighted laughter from the ‘subversive’ few present 

T ter than ^ fore ' and Mail| and scribbling furiously on 
the back ol a menu and pushing it in front of her 

innocently a " Ced d °"' n and smiled ' ,he " regarded her audience 

siaSSraK 

lose the Club half h^niemberehtp.') ' ay ° ffthat line or >' ou ' U 

‘DcniTworry. 'T'm'gouw a^l'iam T* I ? Mlered lo Maitland, 
minute. It’s that fat wnmm ?-?u Cr u" S Ic ^ e - * ecture on them in a 

lorgnette staring at me as if wondp th the . gloves and the 

that really got under my skin ” enn8 whether she ' d bu y me or not, 
^^Maitland smiled and patted the back of her hands resting on the 
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“Be a good girl,” he murmured, “you’re their guest, don’t 
forget.” 

After that Janet behaved. Beautifully. She warmed up to the 
subject, and when she began to describe a native feast and its wild 
dancing, forgot the audience entirely. She was not, any more, 
concerned to shock or amuse, no longer the essentially shy person 
overcoming shyness by taking refuge in the outrageous; she was 
describing something she had seen—something she had felt, It 
would have been better if she had remembered my lord, ladies and 
gentlemen. Terence wanted to scream to her to stop; he sat tense, 
his hands clenched under the table. The secretary fidgeted ner¬ 
vously, very conscious of the glaring disapproval of the fat lady with 
the lorgnette, and of a certain ‘feeling’ in the atmosphere. He tried 
to catch Maitland’s eye, but Maitland had forgotten his chairman¬ 
ship ; Janet was describing something he had him^ell seen and felt, 
with precisely that awareness of detail, precisely that emotional 
reaction, was describing it with a vividness and passion that created 
the whole scene there in that room, filled the room with the smell of 
the sweating, naked brown bodies, the heat of the leaping fires, the 
frenzy of rhythm, the wild beating of the drums that beat in your 
head, in your blood, in your belly and in your loins, and drove you 
crazy, so that the suppressed savage in you wanted to break bounds 
and shout in a delirium of ecstasy with the natives, and the civilized 
being in you cried out that it was all intolerable, intolerable. . . . 
Janet had hated it, but only he knew how much, because no one 
knew as much about Janet as he knew, not even Terence. No 
lover would ever know as much. But it was almost impossible to 
think of Janet with a lover. There was that quality of‘untouchable¬ 
ness’ about her. When she lost that, he often thought, she would 
be done for, for with it would go all that self-sufficiency which was 
her strength. God help her if she ever tell in love. But she 
probably wouldn’t. Part of her untouchabilily was that she was 
not, emotionally, built that way; the flame in her spent its lorce 

blazing the trail of her hazardous wanderings. . . 

He looked now at the faces up-turned to her, above the shining 

white shirt-fronts, above the matt-white breasts. A great many 
of them the club members, had, as the saying goes, ‘knocked about 
the world a good bit’, but he doubted whether any of them, saving 
himself, had travelled in the sense that she had, travelling deck, 
jumping trains, on camel-back and mule-back, spending days in the 
saddle, camping in the desert-which is romantic only to those who 

have never done it—-crawling into flea-infested _ 8 

night, coping with sand-storms, howling winds, scorching sun, 
freezing cold, pouring rain, mosquitoes, scorpions, snakes, trouble 
with natives—to mention only a few of the trials of the adventurous 
traveller off the beaten track—by day. All I or what. One hardly 
knew. To get a book ; to do what no one else had done, for the 
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sake of achievement, self-satisfaction, to satisfy demands in oneself. 
Out of sheer cusscdness. The sort of spirit that made men persist, 
year in and year out, in attempting to climb Everest. 

This was something which Richard Da in felt. The Everest 
expedition excited his imagination as much as Alain Gerbault’s 
lone trips across the Atlantic and Pacific, as much as Tschiffely’s 
great ride, T. E. Lawrence's and Gertrude Bell's Arabian adven¬ 
tures . . . and Janet Forrest's description of the fire-dance ritual 
on her Caribbean island excited him so much that when she finished 
lie shouted, “Bravo!” 

Maitland, though Dain did not know it, was grateful to him 
for that; what applause there was was impassioned; but it came 
from only about twenty-five per cent of the audience; the rest were 
scandalized. The fat lady with the lorgnette declared to her 
neighbour that it was ‘not a speech; it was an exhibition'. And it 
was not about Mexico. . . . 

Janet Forrest had committed the great unforgivable sin in the 

eyes of the English—stripped the sexual impulse of its civilized 

wrappings and presented it in its fundamental simple savagery, 

naked and unashamed. And made the sin against good taste worse 

by doing it in all innocence, not with any desire to shock, or in any 

propagandist spirit, but out of her own simplicity, merely telling 

something she had seen, how it was, how it made you feel, like a 

child interestedly drawing adult attention to what is not usually 
referred to. 


Was it all right? she murmured to Maitland as she resumed 
her seat next to him. 

“You were magnificent,” he muttered savagely, “but why the 
shocked d sHly “° U St ‘ C< t0 Mexico? Three-quarters of ’em are 

body 1 sa k[ C ‘Bra\'o' ^ ^ ^ splashed in some soda - “Some- 

“Some romantic young fool.” 

Then lie was on his feet again, calling upon Lieut -Colonel Sir 
Thmiblengg-Frant to propose the vote of thinks *"he^ker 

him. He bent down to hear thon ? mult I cr 1 ed furiously to 
sorry,” he said “it seems l\,i slra| ghtcned himself. “I’m 

course, our two distinguished^ ca kers' 1 mean > of 
Janet, solidly, as ‘the'' distingiikb^V ' Af f er 1 lhat lie referr cd to 
young traveller’, ‘our nalhnf y °. Un8 , ady ’’ ‘ our celebrated 
woman’. ® al,am ,ady explorer', ‘this dashing young 

She had, he soid, told us some very interesting things about a 
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primitive people and their pagan ceremonies. It was interesting 
to reflect, he said, that in a few years’ time, when the missionaries 
had penetrated to yet more of these remote islands, these same 
people so vividly described to us by our distinguished lady speaker 
would be listening-in to the wireless and supporting the League of 
Nations along with the rest of us. . . . Loud laughter. Janet 
muttered an audible God Forbid, which brought a frown and a 
nudge from Maitland, and a delighted chuckle from Richard Dain. 

Sir Thimblerigg-Frant then began to ramble on about Poona, 
which was not at all jolly, but though he was blissfully unaware of 
the coughing and inattention, her ladyship was not; she finally 
gave him a nudge, causing him to recall that he was supposed to be 
proposing a vote of thanks, which he took it on himself to say, he 
declared, he felt sure was seconded by all. This was heartily 
acclaimed, as much from the general relief that he had finished as 

anything else. , , . , 

There was a movement towards the top table for autographs 

The air buzzed with comment. 

“She’s a striking personality.” ^ 

“I thought her quite brilliant.” 

“It was in frightfully bad taste, of course. 

“She ought to go on the halls!” 

' “The description of that feast or whatever it was was quite 

fascinating, 1 thought.” „ 

“I never heard anything so silly m my life. 

“She’ll never be asked again.” 

“Did you read her last book ?” . L . _ . . , 

“Were you interested?” This was Richard Darn, eagerly, to 


Joyce Graham. 

“Yes. Quite.” . 

“Only quite ? I was never so carried away in my life! 

“I could see that!” . ... , . 

But the gibe was lost on him. The drums were still beating in 

him,*in his head, and in his blood. . .. 

In the car Joyce sat close to him, leaning against him. 

He was completely unaware of her nearness. A voice was 
ringing in his ears. “You cannot think how dark the sky is. And 
the stars are very thick and close, and behind you is the forest, 

blacker than the night. In the circle of fires a 
She is quite naked. Her brown body gleams in the firelight. And 
all the time the drums beat. An endless rata-plan rata-plan 
rata-plan, rata-plan, till your heart is beating with them. . 

And vou can’t bear it, you can t bear it. . 

She had filled the room with all that exotic, erot'C barbarism, 
that so-civilized room with its mirrors, its waiters, its bowls of 
pink carnations decked out with fern, the toast-master in his red 
££ Se hydrangeas and palms by the door, the boiled shirts, the 
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bare backs, the manicured nails ... and when the orgy was ended, 
the fire-flames sunk, and the last intolerable rata-plan reverberated 
into silence, there emerged out of the chaos of it all a boyish young 
woman with a cropped head and a thin brown face, her slim straight 
body wrapped in the coarse red and white of a Moroccan soldier s 
cloak. . . . She stood there smiling faintly, and swaying slightly, 
as though the frenzied rhythm of the drums still beat in her. From 
that moment she took her place amongst his gods, somewhere in 
that remote, ever-to-be-hungered-for world in which Gerbault 
sailed and Tschiffely rode, and Smyth and Ruttledge and the rest 
of that gallant company climbed away from the grey unadventurous¬ 
ness of everyday into the everlasting blue. She had swept him 
away to the edge of that dark forest she had spoken of, into the 
enchanted circle of firelight round which the drums beat, and for 
the life of him he couldn't get back . . . not, anyhow, in time to 
finish playing out with the young woman at his side the game he 
had started with her with such enthusiasm earlier in the evening. 

He drove her out to the great block of Dain fiats. 

“You'll come in for a few moments, won’t you?” she said, as 
he had know n she would ; as, earlier in the evening, he had counted 
on. 

But he could not bring himself to take the cue. 

He said awkwardly, “Thanks, do you mind if I don’t this time? 
I'm suddenly terribly tired, and I've got to get an early start to¬ 
morrow-” 


She shrugged. “As you like. The energetic Miss Forrest seems 
to have deflated you.” 

He was silent. It was no use trying to tell her about the drums. 
I m sorry, ’ was all he could say helplessly, and then, feeling 
that something more ought to be said, “I hope you didn’t find it 
too boring—it was sweet of you to come along.” 

She answered mockingly, “Not at all. Thank you for having 
me. She held cut her hand. “Good night.” 

He took it and kissed it. ' 

“Good night,” he said simply, and opened the car door for her. 

Trinhv r ed y ntll . shc . h 1 ad disappeared in the lighted porch of 
Trinity House, but she did not look back. 

HkmfnH u e,0 fi.. h a had u t , urncd the car she had left his thoughts. 
His mind was filled with Janet Forrest. 

to sit^nlft^W u.wf IT 1 ' 1 , me ’** 1 askcd ,1CI ! ? Just once - Just once 
vou and inn l 1 ler - a 0 l le * All m - v hie I have been looking for 

never fo d und fh kn f w K U ’ 1 5? ok synthetic beauty always because I 

He's more h h?. r r |in But she may ** in !ove with Maitland. 

Y musTS heral n C "me, 1 ™- ever shall be. I can’t help it. 

the face of her Fo ‘ 1 am eaten out and in, with 

shadow round’her mouth’ ^ 'T and ,itl,e chin ’ the stir of 

c ner mouth * 1 might have said that about Joyce 
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until seven-fifteen this evening. This is different. I only want to 
be with her, to talk with her. Funny. I never yet wanted to be 
with a woman just to talk with her. And neither do I this one. 
No use pretending. I want her in my arms. But it would be 
heaven just to see her again. O God, if you want a thing enough 
there’s such a thing as willing it to happen. . . . 


CHAPTER HI 


WHICH IS IN THE NATURE OF A GREEK CHORUS 

In the bus, on the journey back to Hampstead, Terence Forrest said 
savagely to Anna at his side, “I wish to God Janet would contrive 
to behave decentiy—at least in public!” 

Anna protested mildly, “I think you exaggerate, Terry. I 
thought her speech went off very nicely. Look what a lot of 
applause she got. And any amount of people wanted their menus 

autographed at the end.” . . , 

“It was a disgusting exhibition, and you know it. I wonder she 
didn’t get up and do a rumba or a Martinique stomach-dance and 

have done with it!” .. 

“You really oughtn't to go and hear Janet speak, Anna saia, 

“it always upsets you one way and another. 1 don’t know why you 
worry about Janet so. She’s perfectly capable of looking after 
herself. Other brothers don’t fuss after their sisters so.” 

“Other brothers and sisters don’t mean to each other what 

Janet and I mean, you know that.” . c . , , , 

“Used to mean,” Anna said firmly. ‘All that finished when 

you married me.” e . 

“Her jealousy about you didn’t make any difference to my feel¬ 
ings for her.” .... , , 

Staring gloomily out of the window he did not observe the angry 

colour come up into his wife’s face. . . . 

“It made a difference to her, though. When she found Maitland 
he took your place. It’s why you hate him so, and why you re 
always picking on her now. You’re jealous. You re jealous, she 
rushed on breathlessly, and more daringly than she had known she 
had courage for, “because she won’t come and stay with us on these 
nights in town, but prefers to go and stay at Maitland s flat. 

“I’m not jealous,” he snapped. “Don’t be idiotic. I 


resent it 
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if that’s what you mean. Naturally I resent it. Any brother 
who cared for his sister would. That awful conceited old miso- 
gynist r 

“He's fond of Janet, anyhow, and she's devoted to him.” 

“That’s not going to prevent people talking about her staying at 
his flat. Who's going to believe that it's purely platonic?” 

“Oh, Terry darling, what does it matter? If she's happy, what 
does it matter—even if she was his mistress?” 

“I'd almost sooner she was! It would make their ridiculous 
relationship seem more natural.” 

Anna was silent. In her heart she knew it was never any good 
trying to argue with Terry about Janet. Their closeness had been 
broken by his marriage, and they both resented it. Janet had never 
got over the shock of her brother’s marriage, and Terry had never 
forgiven his sister for finding a substitute' brother. Her husband’s 
continual hankering after the re-establishment of the old bond 
between himself and his sister had hurt and bewildered Anna at 
first; in the first place she could not appreciate that closeness 
between brother and sister, she regarded it as neurotic; and in the 
second place even granting that such a thing could exist, she felt 
that when a man married, a beloved sister should most certainly 
give place to a beloved wife. She had begun by having no patience 
with Terry about the whole thing, and ended by realizing that if 
they were to live happily together, patience in connection with this 
matter was the one thing she must cultivate. 

An unassuming common-sense was Anna's strong point, and 
the quality Terry loved in her, though he did not recognize it as 
anything so simple as common-sense; he only knew that she gave 
him peace; that when he was worried about work or unhappy about 
Janet, Anna s arms round him, and her quiet vpice saying reasonable, 
gentle things, had the power ot healing. She loved him, not in the 
tempestuous way in which he loved her, but rather more than she 
loved the house and garden, and rather less than she loved the 
children. There was very little passion in her loving, but a world of 
tenderness, and since Janet was lost to him, tenderness was his need. 
He always wanted desperately when he was upset by anything Janet 
had done or said to come to Anna and stutr his head into her 

Phi'll . , an , un . hap 5? chiId - She ^sed him and called him that, 
I h she loved him, and kissed him and made him better— 

L C Cn wh o e L n thc - v fcl1 down and grazed their knees 

b w b n u?u n t g *. Shc * ncw nothin S about Freud or psycho- 

hefAmn V C h ha She undersl00d wh y he had to quarrel with 

o h,r l! en hC W3S Upset over Janet • he was hurt, and he had 

be uaVreUoH d wdh S< ^ m ^°L C ' and Slnce Janet herself was not there to 

understood that h» ’ ’ ’ ^ nd alter the quarrelling she 

mtu-stood that he should have to come to her filled with remorse 

and tenderness and passion all mixed up. Everyone, she though 
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in her simple way, had their own ways of loving, so she did her best 
to be wife and mother and mistress to him as he demanded, and was 
► so contented in the process that she alternately bewildered and 
sickened Janet. Though it was not as clear to Janet as that; she 
did not acknowledge these reactions to her brother’s wife; what she 
really felt she did not—consciously—know; but Terry knew and 
could not forgive this lost, infuriating, beloved sister. 



-^CHAPTER IV 

INTRODUCING A SINGULAR PERSONALITY AND AN INFLUENCE IN OUR 

• heroine’s LIFB 

When in London, Addison Maitland usually took a small service 
flat. Almost any service flat. So long as there were no tiresome 
restrictions about female visitors, and there was a couch in the 
sitting-room which could be made up into a bed for Janet when she 
happened to be in town at the same time. It could never have 

p occurred to him to offer her the bedroom the nights she stayed; he 
reated her on all occasions as he would a man; it was the basis and 
the unwritten law of their friendship. He was seldom in London ; 
he found it of all cities the most uncivilized, saving only New York, 
which, he declared, was over-civilized into barbarism. He disliked 
England generally; he found its climate, food, people, politics, 
depressing; he disliked English hypocrisy, humbug, self-righteous¬ 
ness and conservatism. But he disliked America and the Americans 
more. Americana he saw as vulgarity at its apex. He disliked, 
intensely, the American accent, American sentimentality, American 
naivete, American hot-air, American uplift, American films, the 
American idiom, and the works of Ernest Hemingway. Only 
America, he insisted, could have produced gangster-ism, the 
Lindbergh case, and Aimee McPherson. In Europe he found 
Vienna the most civilized city and the Viennese the most civilized 
people; they preserved a quality fast fading from the civilized 
human midst—the quality of graciousness. Paris he liked as a city 
and found it easy to live in, but he disliked the French and their 
vice of avarice. He had liked pre-Hitler Berlin and pre-Mussoum 
Rome. He liked the easy-going shabbiness of Dublin, but the 
life was too limited there to hold him for long. Civilization, 
generally, did not hold him for long. But if you had to have 
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civilization—in the Western sense, which he did not concede to be 
the whole of civilization—he preferred it at its best as in Vienna, was 
bored by the London version of it, and loathed the New York 
aspect. 

He had, deliberately, no social background. Even at Oxford. 
He hated explaining, accounting, for himself. He wanted to be 
accepted as himself, Addison Maitland, without being required to 
fill in the family details. There was no mystery about him. He 
came of good—to him depressingly and oppressively good—county 
stock ; he was heir to an estate ; his father hoped that when he came 
down from Oxford he would settle down and manage the estate. 
The war saved him from that. He joined the Air Force and got his 
wings. He enlisted not out of patriotism but because he w'anted to 
lly. That he stood a good chance of flying to his death that way 
simply did not occur to him. 

After the war he built a small aerodrome in the park at home 
and began to lly in what he called ‘earnest’. Addison Maitland 
senior accepted it all philosophically. He had a young second 
wife who interested him far more than what his son did. And the 


second Mrs. Maitland was all in favour of any career which kept 
her husband’s conceited, ill-mannered, and altogether odious son 
away from his ancestral home. Addison broke no records, but he 
did some long-distance flights in good time, in the days when to 
fly to the Cape, to Australia, and across the Atlantic, at all, was an 
achievement. All this was for him merely an apprenticeship to the 
nights he wanted to make, up the Amazon, to the islands of the 
Pacific and the Caribbean, and into the Asiatic deserts; he was 
interested not in aeronautics for its own sake, but for the possibili¬ 
ties the science offered for explorations off the beaten track . . . 
and the escape from civilization which this in turn offered. He 
began to make a name for himself as airman-traveller-lecturer. 

the time Janet had first met him his name was already a 
legend to her. 


She met him romantically enough, considering the matter-of- 
act nature of their subsequent friendship. He crashed in an oak 

hrn hV n e par , k r° the Forrest home i hh machine went up in flames, 
_ nr • tiI^ - ,um P c ^ c,c ‘ lr and escaped without so much as a 
c . * . ou §h. as J‘inct s mother plaintively pointed out, the 

mishap quue spoilf one of the oldest oaks in the park. 

had marril-H^A* entry , mt0 . J ? nets lifc happened soon after Terry 

she had r m„ A h, na “" ' at dark> bl,ter tunnel in her life from which 

pulled her on. ^‘° ^mland's interest in her had 

world of nhvsie/i H ’ an ?, mto the l ‘S ht of a new world. The 

dreams in which , Untl1 then she had lived in a world of 

cone ridL ° nly one °" ,er P erson nioved—Terry. She had 

SessW 1 butaiw^df;h V d kingl J drivin 8- alone a »d with Terry, 

y ste had moved in this enclosed world in which 


everything centred in the beloved brother, in the sense of com¬ 
munion that flowed between them. When he had gone away with 
Anna—before then, even as soon as she had begun to realize the 
existence of Anna and what she meant to Terry—she had wandered 
in that world utterly desolate, utterly alone, till it had narrowed and 
become that dark tunnel from which Addison Maitland rescued her. 

Maitland had been interested—enormously interested—in the 
reserved, withdrawn young woman he had found in an English 
county home in all main respects similar to his own; had found 
‘smouldering’ was the word he used to describe it. He had felt 
that she was reserved and withdrawn simply because her latent 
energies had no proper outlet. She did not ‘belong’ there in that 
stately English home with the hunting mother who wanted her 
presented at court, to have her ‘come out' in the regulation manner, 
and eventually marry into another good county family; nor with 
the retired Major father whose conversation was chiefly grunts, and 
who had never quite forgiven Terry for choosing to be an architect 
instead of going into the army, or for marrying a middle-class 
doctor’s daughter and going to live in Hampstead. Both the Forrest 
children had disappointed, but Janet most bitterly, lor though 
Terence had made a fuss about going to Sandhurst and behaved so 
absurdly there that it had been necessary to take him away before, 
as the Major said, he was ‘kicked out’, he had settled down to a 
career, whereas Janet merely went ‘racketing about the world under 
the influence of that ‘damned stunt-merchant’—the Major’s des¬ 
cription—Addison Maitland. 

But then Janet had always disappointed, even as a child. She 
had always been, as her mother said, ‘more of a boy than a girl, 
unfeminine, unsociable, graceless, gauche. And even the one 
commendable thing she did, which was ride well, she disappointed 
in, since she refused to hunt. It was one thing going to a drag 
when you couldn’t get proper hunting, but wnen you were in the 
heart of some of the best hunting country in England-well, it was 
simply eccentric. It is all right to have idiosyncrasies if you con¬ 
form in general ways, but to be ‘different’ in all ways, as Janet was, 
and that increasingly as she grew older, was embarrassing, tire¬ 
some, and when persisted in, downright disgraceful. Janet s reasons 
for not hunting, for example, were so ridiculous—that she didn’t 
believe in blood-sports for one thing, and that for another she didn’t 
like the people who hunted. Did you ever hear anything so 
ridiculous, Janet’s mother asked plaintively. Lot of damn’ non¬ 
sense, grunted the Major. So Mrs. Forrest gave out that her 
daughter wasn’t strong. Because, of course, there are only two 
valid reasons for not hunting, and the first of these, that you 
cannot afford to, the Forrests could scarcely claim, so it had to be 
the other, that you weren’t strong enough. Though actually, of 
course, to be not strong enough to hunt you had to be practically 
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bed-ridden, and since all the county knew that Janet not merely 
rode but rode extremely well, the story didn’t go down very well, + 
and everyone decided that the poor girl was ‘eccentric’, and didn't-^ 
blame the Forrests for putting as good a face on it as possible. 
They would have done the same themselves. 

And soon everyone knew that it was Addison Maitland who was ... 
the Bad Influence in Janet Forrest's life—though to be sure the V 
poor girl had refused to hunt long before he crashed into her life ^ 
by way of the oldest oak in the Forrest park. It was he who had 
put into her head the idea of leaving home, gadding about the world 
on these ridiculous exploits—and probably he who helped her write 
the books about them, if the truth were told. 

Her first trip to the West Indies the Forrests took very well; 
there was nothing very ‘raffish’ about the West Indies. Some of 
quite the best people went on cruises there, and if Janet chose to go 
in a cargo-boat in discomfort, signing on as stewardess, that of 
course was just part of her general eccentricity. And then it was 
all right her bringing out a book about it; quite a lot of young people 
from good families wrote books nowadays; it was nice pin-money, 
and nobody in Forrest circles read much, beyond thrillers—and 
even those they may be said to have read with one hand stroking a 
dog—so it the book wasn't good it wouldn't matter; or what 
imaginary for of course they would be that—escapades Janet 
recounted in it. 


But one day Janet s mother happened to be glancing through .. 
the book out of curiosity, and chanced upon a vivid description of a 
rumba danced by a Martinique young woman . . . and Janet 
had described this most sensual of dances—as danced by the 
Martiniques—quite as vividly as she had described the Negro 
sacrificial fire-dances to the Odysseus Club. 

Mrs. Forrest, immeasurably disgusted, showed this passage to 

, e Major Now the Major was a man of the world, and though 

‘nio!£r contemptible that any daughter of his should find 

Knfr/, 11 ? kmd ‘ nterest,n g. he could and did make 

rnioht th!" , or , t1e taste the modern generation, which, you 

former 3 mOS f out of its way to a PP™ve ofifensiveness in 
u"™” another; he would have been inclined to have passed 

when d 1( .l Hid a SnllS f ln8 J t as he would dismiss bad manners 

nof dismisses T dl ^ C " y affect h,m5clf - What the Major could 

hfmse f ahnrin^.n h ?°'l te ™ pt was a Passage be lighted on for 

he co’lol ? n n- hrOU8 >' he b ° ok ‘ And ,hat "'as a comment on 

anc ' had , observed—and quite clearly 

natives in theifru! .■ ° k mdependent-spiritedness amongst the 

Suo eWhat shn r h’h ' thc "bites. She went so far as to 

Negr 0 a „ Wr f aS a really s P |cndid example’ of this-a 

shift his Wr to m ;„ PCre '? P, ? n ' y ordered by a white woman to 

oom for hers, retorted that he might consider^ 
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moving it a little if she would speak civilly to him, pointing out to 
her that because she was white she thought she could speak how 
she liked to him, but that that was precisely where she was mistaken 
a retort which the Major considered as such damned impudence that 
it made his blood boil merely to read of it; that Janet should approve 
such a bare-faced example of the nigger getting the upper hand 
outraged him to the very bottom of his race and class superiority. 

There was, between Janet and her father as a result, a long and 
passionate and intensely bitter scene. Violent things were said on 
both sides, and many inherent antagonisms not strictly relevant to 
the issue, rose to the surface, as might be expected. Janet was not 
politically concerned with the case for or against Imperialism and all 
that it entailed of the oppression of the coloured races; what was 
touched to the quick by her father’s indignation was her passion for 
human freedom regardless of colour or class. In short, father and 
daughter felt themselves violated at the very core of their attitude to 
life, and the Major could think of no more drastic punitive and 
preventive measure than stopping Janet’s allowance forthwith, and 
Janet, for her part, no less ruthless in her anger and indignation 
and determination to prevent the possibility of another such scene, 
promptly left home. 

She had, anyhow, been contemplating'the idea of doing so for 
some time, and she had had fifty pounds advance on the book. 
With Maitland’s guidance and assistance she took a room in London 
and began writing articles for the popular Press, and Maitland fixed 
up a lecture for her. One thing led to another. Her book was a 
considerable success; two newspapers made it their Book of the 
Month, and the Book Society recommended it. . . . Her pub¬ 
lishers felt justified in financing her on another expedition—in 
advance of royalties she was to receive on the book which the 
expedition would produce—and she went off to Mexico. There she 
covered a considerable amount of unexplored country, sold articles 
to New York and London, and on the way home stayed long enough 
in New York to arrange for an American publisher for her forth¬ 
coming book, and returned to England with five hundred dollars 
advance. 

Maitland chuckled. The girl was all right. Behind that 
reserved, withdrawn exterior was an immense fund of vitality, and 
the reserve was protective. She was inherently a dreamer who could 
not fit into any formalized pattern, and he had shown her how to 
translate her dreams into action and take refuge in them from a 
world which derives its ideas of romance from Hollywood and the 
popular Press. She had this capacity for action as a way of spiritual 
escape and he had released it in her. He was her education or her 
evil genie, according to your point of view. For good or ill he was 
her guide, philsopher and friend. 

He had replaced Terry in her life, and only when she saw Terry 
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and Anna together, did the old bewildered resentment stir in her. 
But if Maitland was there it was all right. Or nearly so. For this 
reason whenever she asked Terry and Anna to the cottage she had 
acquired after the publication of her second book she first made 
sure that Maitland could come at the same time ; and for this reason 
she never accepted their invitation to stay in Hampstead with them ; 
she knew they would never ask Maitland. To be alone with them 
was intolerable to her. She told Maitland once that they were ‘so 
married you almost saw the double bed in the background all the 
time'. 


“You should have been a nun.” he said drily, and added: 
“Spiritually, I believe you are.” 

She answered gravely, “I should have been a man.” 

He laughed. “And then you'd have been a monk!” 

“1 don't think so. ascetic, I think.” 

“You can be a woman and ascetic. You are.” 

“It doesn’t seem so unnatural in a man. Doesn’t, I mean, make 
him unmanly, whereas not wanting love and marriage and all that 
makes a woman definitely unwomanly, I suppose.” 

“Only in the conventional sense. In spite of all this talk about 
he emancipation of women the mass of people still don't recognize 
that women are as individual as men. A masculine mentality 
doesn t necessarily make a woman want to put on a collar and tie 
?. thick brogues and go roaring round the place like the most 
tiresome kind of Lesbian. Any more than a feminine mentality 
necessarily means a man's a Nance or a pouffe or a Pansy or what¬ 
ever the correct word at the moment is. It's in you to fall in bve 
Janet, but you re not likely to fall either lightly or easily and when 

men d havh" haVe 1° learn ,hat ,hat Flecker stuff about 

beaun to^m , dreams a PPl'es to women too. Women have 

exclusive to the L? that ,he world °f action isn't entirely 
exclusive to the male, that women also have a capacity for doing 

dreamsaren'Tam^n' 0 SPhere; bU u Ihey ' ve sti " *° ,ea = h men tha ‘ 
"So ton" 4 , P f er ? gatlveeither i that women also dream... 

oo long ns it s only dreams - 

min , Notl . liny the kind. A dream is more dangerous to Deace of 

something ^ an action ’ “Si 

ously ‘AV?re S ° Ver ', A dream works sIovvl y> insidi- 

to be"in everv h-fndhn J r? 0t shared by the olher Person’ ought 
.. cvc ^ handbook of happy marriage-” 
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‘Terry never had any dreams—except that of being an architect, 
and he realized all that before Anna came along. He didn’t even 
dream of falling in love and marrying and settling down with wife 
and children and a house at Hampstead. It all just happened to 
him. You’re different. You’ll chase horizons till you die.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Don’t sigh. It's an endowment, not a tragedy.” 

“That,” she observed, with a touch of his own dryness, “remains 
to be seen.” 



CHAPTER- V'! 



IN WHICH OUR HEROINE RETIRES TO THE COUNTRY 


On the morning after the Odysseus Club dinner, Janet left Maitland’s 
flat before he was awake. Maitland liked to sleep late ; Janet liked 
to get up and catch the first train to Mayhurst and her cottage. 
The bathroom opened out of the bedroom in this flat, so she had 
9 to leave unwashed; she had decided against tip-toeing through to 
the bathroom; Maitland hated to be disturbed, and it wouldn't be 
the first time she had begun the day unwashed, she reflected philo¬ 
sophically; there are no washing facilities in the desert—and 
precious few sometimes when you are not in the desert, as they 
both knew. She folded the rugs which had been her bedding, shook 
the cushions into shape, and rearranged them on the couch. When 
she was dressed she ran a pocket comb through her short hair- 
dry, crisp hair with a slight tight wave like Terence’s—then on the 
back of an old envelope which she extracted from the inner pocket 
of her suit scribbled a note to Maitland. 

Thanks. Slept like the dead. Don't forget you are dining at 
the cottage today week and staying the night. 1) T. and A. change 
the date I'll let you know , otherwise I'll expect you. So tong. 


She left this on the mantelpiece, propped up against the clock in the 
traditional manner, then went down the stairs and out into the 
freshness of a May morning in Mayfair. 

She paused for a moment and looked in at the unshuttered 
^ windows of the antique shop in Curzon Street above which Richard 
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Dain had his flat. Richard, who had lain awake all night thinking 
about her, was at that moment looking spitefully at the clock and 
thanking Ciod that at last it was time to get up—which was a most 
unusual thing for Mr. Richard Dain to thank the good God for, 
but then, as we know, Mr. Richard Dain was a changed man from 
the moment he had clasped the hard, thin brown hand of Miss 
Janet Forrest, the night before. 

When she had sufficiently admired a porcelain shepherdess 
being coy with a porcelain shepherd in the presence of a porcelain 
sheep with a blue bow round its neck, and visualized this charming 
piece set beside a bowl of potpourri on the Queen Anne writing- 
desk in her cottage parlour, Janet walked on briskly towards the 
Park, thinking of the cup of tea she would enjoy on the station 
before the train left. Outside the Ritz she boarded a bus for 


Victoria, and agreed with the conductor that it was a nice morning, 
that we seemed to be in for some nice weather now, and about 
time too, and at Victoria, when she had carefully bought her ticket, 
ascertained the correct platform, entered a dark and gloomy room 
full of marble-topped tables in search of her cup of tea. A cross- 
looking young woman in a black dress snapped at her, “Not open 
yet, and clamped a glass bell firmly down over some sandwiches 
that looked, thought Janet, as though they wanted dusting. 

Janet abandoned the idea of the cup of tea, reflecting that in 
London one should always try to remember that nothing was open 
before eight in the morning or after ten at night, and sitting down on 
a bench lit a Virginian cigarette and waited. 

Two hours later, with a stomach rattling w'ith hunger, she 
stepped out of Mayhurst station and drew in a deep breath of air 
that smelt of may-blossom and wood-fires, and into the country 
stillness in which the crow of a cock is emphasis laid on silence. In 
five minutes she had traversed the length of the village, and in ten 
minutes had plunged into a narrow lane whose hedges were almost 
overpoweungly sweet, and white as snow, with may. A few yards 

„°'yvi nd ^, 8r< ? S u° ne C0tta se With a thatched roof smiled at her 
o\er a huddle of white and mauve lilacs. 

m We ' , ; d 1 rc ? scd young man wearing horn-rimmed 
En«ii d 3 black ,e J‘ hal ° r thc ki nd which has come to be 
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bright flame. The young man, being a professional journalist, 
took in these details in the first few moments of knocking and 
waiting. 

He need have been in no such hurry, however, for as with Mr. 
Walter de la Mare’s Traveller nobody answered his knock, so he 
too knocked upon the door a second time, and was on the point of 
returning to town to report to his editor that he knocked but no 
one answered, when footsteps caused him to swing round from his 
by then gloomy inspection of the room, to the garden. Coming 
towards him from the back of the house he beheld—to his intense 
disappointment—a youth wearing dungarees and a faded blue shirt 
open at the neck, and carrying a hoe. 

“Excuse me,’’ said the newspaper young man, for he was 
instinctively polite, even to his inferiors, “but can you tell me if 
Miss Forrest’s about? I'm from the Daily Echo , and I came all 
the way from town by the first train specially to see her. Had a 
helluva job finding this place, too, nobody seems to have heard of 
her here, and I didn't know the name of the cottage. Was only 
tipped the hint last night that she hung out at Mayhurst. Is there 
any chance of seeing her? I wouldn't keep her long. It’s about 
that sensational speech she made last night at the Odysseus Club 
I didn’t hear it myself, but I'm told it was pretty hot stuff-’’ 

“She’s out,” the youth said laconically. 

“Any idea what time she'll be back ?” 

“No idea.” f , . 

But you must know whether she’s coming back (or lunch or 

tea, or when ?” 

“She didn’t say when. Just said, ‘Expect me when you see 
me.’ I wouldn’t wait. Last time she said that we had a postcard 
six weeks later from Sydney.” 

“You’re her gardener, 1 suppose?” 

“Sort of.” 

“Chief cook and bottle-washer, fch ?” 

• “Kind of.” .. 

“Doesn’t she have a maid or secretary or anything / 

“No. Nothing like that.” The youth's tone was bored. 

The newspaper young man hesitated. It was a crashing bore 
coming all the way from town just to have a chat with Miss Forrest s 
odd-job man. A maid or secretary, now, would have been different. 
But since it is part of a newspaper man’s business to make bricks 
without straw, he set to work valiantly. He wasn't going back 
without a story of some kind. 

“Well, look here,” he said confidentially, “this lands me in a bit 
of a hole. I don’t want to hang about here all day on the off- 
chance of Miss Forrest coming back, but I've got to turn in a story 
of some sort. How about showing me over the place ?” 
f The youth looked dismayed. “Oh, I couldn’t do that. More 
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than my place is worth. Supposing she came back in the middle'ot 
it ?” 

“I suppose so. Well, now, perhaps you can help me-” 

“I'm afraid not. I’m a stranger here meself." 

“I beg your pardon ?” 

“I mean she only engaged me this morning." 

“Only engaged you this morning? Then who is the ‘we' who 
had the postcard from Sydney ?” 

“Oh, that was my Auntie Alice who used to do for her." 

“Then I'd better go and see your Auntie Alice. Could I do 
that, do you suppose?" 

“I suppose you could." 

“Where does she hang out? Round these parts?" 

“You'll find her up at the cemetery." 

The youth thoughtfully hoed a weed from the flower-bed alone 
by the wall. / b 

The newspaper young man flushed angrily. ‘Look here' I’m 
serious-" 

“So am I. And I've got work to do. Can t stand here all 
the morning answering a lot of damn' fool questions from you. 

Lome on quit —and the youth made imaginary prods at the 

young man with the hoe. 

The reporter retreated nervously. “I say—steady on_" 

hoc “ 0ul ot m V wa y ” insisted the youth, still advancing with the 
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through the trees of the small orchard which adjoined the kitchen 
garden. Above the hedge the Anthony Eden hat bobbed steadily 
stationwards. 


CHAPTER VI 

INTRODUCING OUR HERO’S FAMILY 

Whilst Miss Janet Forrest sat in the bus to Victoria that bright 
May morning of her return to Mayhurst, Mr. Richard Dain lay in 
his very beautiful jade-green chromium-plated bath composing a 
letter to her. 

It was the first of many he composed during the course of that 
beautiful but to him very trying day. Nothing came of any of these 
mental compositions save that he was irritable to Miss Bell, and 
out to Miss Graham when she telephoned . . . thus confirming in 
his secretary the suspicion that his irritability was due to a ‘tiff’ he 
had had with ‘his beautiful blonde’. This afforded Miss Bell so 
p much satisfaction that she forgave her employer his rudeness, and 
took a pleasure in giving the soft answer which is supposed to turn 
away wrath. And when Miss Graham called the following after¬ 
noon she said, on her own initiative, that Mr. Dain was out and 
would not be back that day. 

She said casually, at six o’clock, when she stood by her employer’s 
side whilst he signed the day’s letters, “Oh, Miss Graham called this 
afternoon. I said you were out and w-ouldn’t be back.” 

Automatically Richard murmured, “Good.” Then looked up 
suddenly, shocked by this bit of self-betrayal, for Miss Graham was 
after all a tenant, and one he was supposed to be looking after 
personally. “What did she want?” he demanded 

“She didn’t leave any message except to tell you she’d called.” 

“You’ve no right to take on yourself to tell tenants I’m out. 
I gave you no such instructions about Miss Graham. She might 
have wanted to see me about something important.” 

Miss Bell answered sulkily, “I thought as you w'ere out to her 
when she ’phoned, you’d be out when she called.” Really, there 
was no pleasing some people. But likely as not he was only making 
out he was annoyed to save his face. 

Richard did not reply to this piece of logic. He would have to 
k do something about Joyce. He supposed he had better telephone 
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her when he got back to the flat. Thank heavens he had an un¬ 
breakable dinner date, that the rest of the week was pretty well , 
filled up, and that he Was going away for the week-end. Friday -N 
evening was free, but if she tried to pin him down to a date he could 
always go off on Friday evening instead of Saturday morning. If he 
kept on evading her it might dawn on her that he didn’t want her. 

Driving back to his flat that evening he tried to determine toM 
what extent he had ‘committed’ himself where she was concerned. ^ 
He had taken her out several times, sent her flowers, telephoned her 
—but he hadn't kissed her. He had intended doing so when he 
brought her home after the Odysseus dinner. He never kissed 
until he was sure his kisses were going to be responded to with the 
proper warmth. Flirtation merely bored him. It was not in his 
opinion ‘adult*. He never kissed a woman unless he wanted more 
of her than kisses—and even then not until he was pretty sure he 
was going to get it. He despised profoundly the sort of woman who 
kissed without the slightest intention of doing anything about it 
In his early experimental days he had had a good many encounters 
of this kind, and since it did not amuse him to have his passions 
aroused to no purpose he learned to be careful of his kisses. Since 
he had not kissed the beautiful Miss Graham he surely need not feel 
that he was ‘committed’ to her in any way? If she had felt as sure 
of him as he had of her, she must learn to acknowledge that she 
had been mistaken, counted her kisses before they were hatched, 
face the fact that a few flowers and dinners do not necessarily make ^ 
an affaire. . . But he supposed, all the same, that he had better ^ 
telephone her. 

He did so from his flat the moment he got in, but there was no 
reply at her end. He left a message with the hall porter that he 
had telephoned, and proceeded to dress for dinner repeating to 
himself, with deep gratitude, his favourite adage that God did 
sometimes look after his little ones. 

He dined with his parents in St. John’s Wood. They had invited 
their younger son, Ronald, and Ronald's wife, and a young woman 
who had obviously been asked to make up the numbers. Richard 
disliked his brother Ronald, who was in the motor trade and talked 
cars all the time, and he thought Ronald's pretty young wife a bore, 
as indeed she was. He had no objection to women not being 
intelligent, but he did require them to be amusing. Joyce had no 
ideas about anything that mattered, but she was good company. 
She was sophisticated, worldly. Ronald's wife was merely insipid. 
The other young woman looked, he thought, as though she had 
strayed out ot a pre-Raphaelite picture. She had pale-red-gold 
hair, loosely knotted on the nape of her neck, an almost white skin, 
large soulful eyes, and wore a flowing white dress. She proved to 
i ~ himself he might have known it—‘musical’. She 

played the piano very prettily after dinner, and his parents were 5 
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charmed He had an idea that they hoped he would Tali’ for her 
and it added to his distaste for the young woman. Ronald and his 
h wife were frankly bored and went home early. When soon after the 
young woman said that she too ‘must be going’, Richard felt it 
incumbent on him to see her home. Mercifully she Jived in the 
neighbourhood—and she did not ask him in. 

4 , Richard drove back to Mayfair telling himself that anyhow 
that—by which he meant dining with the family—was over for 
another few weeks. His parents were ‘dears’—but he really had 
nothing to say to them. His father was a sleeping partner in Dain's 
Luxury Flats, Ltd. He had retired from active work there a few 
years after Richard had come into the business. He had stayed 
long enough to see the boy learn the business, establish himself. 
Dam s Luxury Flats, Ltd., had been created primarily for Richard. 
He wanted the boy to have a business worthy of his education He 
was very proud of the fact that both his boys had been to public 
schools—rather second-rate ones, but still, public schools—and to 
Cambridge, and Ronald had disappointed him considerably by 
choosing to go into the motor-trade instead of becoming a director 
m Dain’s. Still, it might have been worse. It might have been 
Richard. Fortunately, Richard was interested in the family 
business. Tt appealed to his imagination. It was, as he saw it 
creative. Which was how John Dain, his father, had seen it. . . ! 

John Dain had begun in a humble enough way, as builder and 
decorator in a London suburb, coming automatically into his 
father’s business when he left his secondary school, and inheriting 
it when he died. During the war, with business practically at a 
standstill, he joined up; he had no desire for active service • he was 
merely marking time till the war should be over and he could go 
ahead with building up the business of his dreams. He acquired 
stripes, became an instructor, and was finally drafted overseas. But 
he only dug trenches; he was never in them. In due course he 
became an active part of Lloyd George's Reconstruction campaign. 
There was money in building. Jerry-built small houses sold like 
hot cakes. John Dain, Ltd., began to grow, and to grow fast. 

It grew fast enough to send Richard and Ronald to public schools 
and by the time they were ready for the university the business was 
equal to that, too. By-passes were coming into being, new suburbs 
appearing as fast as petrol-stations and road-houses. The John 
Dain houses were still jerry-built, but they were more pretentious 
now, Pseudo-Tudor, and near-modern. This is a John Dain house. 
From £750. All finances arranged for. Why pay rent?’ Why 
indeed, when you could get a John Dain house for twenty pounds 
down and the rest on the never-never system ? 

John Dain, Ltd., prospered exceedingly, but John wanted some¬ 
thing better for the boys. • Especially for Richard—for Ronald 
was not much interested in building. Cars were more his line. 
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Richard was not merely his beloved eldest son, he was the brains of 
the family, and the hope. What about Dain’s Luxury Flats, Ltd. ? 
There was class about that. Money in it, too. Flats were all the 
rage. You couldn't run ’em up fast enough. But they had to be 
‘class' flats. Central heating, own tennis courts and swimming- 
pool, and all that. Not real class, of course, but for people who 
reckoned they wanted it. The sort of people who if they lived in 
the suburbs would set great store on being detached, even if there 
was only a few feet between themselves and their neighbours on 
either side. Flats for the aspiring middle-classes, eh, Rosa? Rosa 
thought so too. Pretty shrewd was Rosa ; she had Jewish blood in 
her—and Richard had a look of his mother about him. The boy 
would make good all right. 

So John Dain drove about the fair face of England looking for 
suitable sites for his luxury flats, and if it meant demolishing a row of 
Regency houses, or buying up the virgin beauty of a piece of 
Downland, what of it ? People wanted nice places to live in, and 
what was a fairer sight than a fine block of luxury flats complete 
with roof-garden and sun-balconies, ‘in the heart of lovely Sussex’, 
or where once the Regency bucks had strutted ? You'd gotta move 
with the times, hadn't you, Rosa? 

It was exciting, too. You bought up a row of houses as easy 
as you might buy a couple of hats. You tore ’em down as easy as 
you might throw an old hat away. You ran up a great barracks of 
a place all windows and curves, till living in ’em must be like living 
in a glass-house. Not for him and Rosa. A nice old-fashioned 
Victorian house with a basement and a walled garden in St. John’s 
Wood tor him and Rosa. Somewhere that would take the good old 
mahogany chests-of-drawers and sideboards, and the massive silver 
candlesticks. But a lot ol glass and chromium plate, and curves 
where once were corners—that was what people wanted nowadays, 
and John Dain was there to give it to ’em. A grand sight it was 
when you saw it all taking shape, like the hull of a great ship; more 
than anything they were like great ships, he often thought, these 
great blocks of luxury flats. Long before the windows were in you 
saw cm tenanted, curtains at the windows, clever coarse-textured, 
ugly, modern curtains . . . not the fine old lace that went so well 
with the silver candlesticks, eh, Rosa? 

Then was Richard coming down from Cambridge, and a 
nne look ol his mother about him—not too much of the Jew, you 
didn t want that in these days, but enough to give him an interesting 
intelligent look. And Richard had that feeling of excitement over 
ie uxuiy-fljt business, and wasn't afraid of handling thousands, 
gambling on the chance of making a profit of it. A sound business 
|[\ st ‘ nct RlC r h , ard had ’ eh ’ Rosa? You could send him out to buy 

do it ? ,ouse f as eas y as a bag of apples and he'd run out and 
do it, cool as you like. 
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Then suddenly John Dain was tired. The creation of Dain\ 
Luxury Flats, Ltd., had taken a lot out of him. He was an old 
man, and he had been pouring out his immense reserves of energy 

f £ r r l ear U ? t0 ^business. Now that he had created this busdneS 
L for his beloved eldest son there was no need to go on. He had 
I made all the money he needed. It was up to Richard now 

I Bu * he could . not q uite give up the business. He had to go to 
\ the office sometimes. He had to be within reach of it He was 
not yet ready to retire into the country and cultivate a garden He 
collected glass and ivories. He entertained a good deal. He liked 
young people about the place now that his sons had gone He 
liked feminine young women like the red-haired Eleanor What’s- 
her-name—he could never remember names latterly—to come and 
sit at the piano and play a Chopin Ltude or the Moonlight Sonata 
by candlelight. He liked giving dinner-parties and sitting at the 
other end of the tabic, opposite Rosa magnificent—with her white 
hair—in black velvet. She had always been plump had Rosa and 
now she was fat, but handsome, you had to admit that, and grand 
as a duchess with her ruby necklace and her fingers glittering with 
diamonds. ... 

Richard smiled, thinking of her. He conceded her vulgarity 
without a pang. It became her. As the vulgarity of Monte Carlo 
became that grand old courtesan. He often wondered whether his 
father realized how much of his success he owed to his fat, shrewd 
Rosa. Ronald was a bit embarrassed by his mother—as embar¬ 
rassed as he was by the suggestion of the Jew in his brother’s looks. 
He himself had none of it. He never invited his parents to his 
house when any of his friends were there; only to family gatherings 
The question of inviting Richard, mercifully, never arose; the 
brothers did not like each other well enough. Richard considered 
Ronald, amusedly, as ‘snobbish as a bank-clerk’. Ronald summed 
up his dislike of his brother’s looks and his enthusiasm for the 
family business as ‘too damned sheeny for my liking’. • 

, . Richard had a very soft spot in his heart for his mother, com¬ 

bined with a genuine admiration; he admired his father’s energy 
and enthusiasm, but the old man always made him feel a little un¬ 
comfortable—it was all very well being the beloved eldest son, but 
it was uncomfortable to be made to feel it ail the time; you felt you 
could never possibly live up to so much idolatry. He was moved 
by it, it touched his imagination, but in the presence of it it embar¬ 
rassed him acutely. 

When he let himself into his flat that May night after the family 
dinner-party, Richard heard a clock strike eleven. Good lord, 
was that all it was ? He wondered whether he should go to the 
club, or stroll round the balcony of the Cafe Royal, or the Cafe de 
Paris, and see if there was anyone he knew. The alternative was 
“;o go to bed and read. He felt restless, immensely wide awake. 
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He took the letters out of the box All ha'pennies. Receipts or 
bills. A bore either way. 

He walked into his sitting-room, stripping the wrapper from a ' 
magazine, the Geographic. He switched on the lighting and flung 
himself down in an armchair beside a small table on which he had 
carefully set out the whisky-and-soda before leaving the flat that 
evening. 

He poured himself out a drink and began turning the pages of 
the magazine. It was the one magazine which unfailingly interested 
him. 

He turned a few pages, and the face of Janet Forrest looked up 
at him, crisp hair with a slight wave parted on the side, long, pointed 
face, high cheek-bones, serious, penetrating eyes. . . . 

For a long time he sat staring, fascinated. Then he got up and 
went over to the writing-desk. 

He wrote rapidly and sealed the letter without reading it through, 
and went out and posted it without having time to repent of the 
impulse. 


CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH OUR HERO AND OUR HEROINE CORRESPOND 

Seeing the postman prop his bicycle up beside her gate, Janet got 
up trom the small table in the window of her living-room, where she 
had been sitting before a portable typewriter, and went to the door. 
He handed her two letters—at a glance she saw that one was from 
Perry; the writing on the other envelope was unfamiliar; a ‘fan*, 
she supposed, since it was addressed to her care of the Geographic 
Magazine ; a pity, so much more to the point if it had been from an 
editoi—agreed with her that it was another lovely day, and expressed 
it as his opinion that she had ‘a line show of wallflowers’. 

Jane returned to her table in the window and opened Terry’s 
letter lust. The youngest child had measles, so would she forgive 
them not dining with her next Tuesday as arranged — perhaps in a 
fortnight s time if the other child didn’t contract it. He hoped her 
new book was going well; she would be busy with it. Her garden 
must be looking lovely now. His firm had entered a competition 
or a best swimming-pool design; otherwise, apart from the new* 
ores at Brighton, plans of which were approved months ago, there** 
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" ^ n0thing much doing - Anna J' oined him in sending her 

C .P UU letter n P er !7 a,ways wrote - And she VV( > u l d . she knew 
write an equally dull one back, saying she was sorry the child was 

ill, and that the lilac and wallflowers were doing their stuff and her 
book was coming on slowly, and that she hoped he won the com¬ 
petition. Love to them both. 

It was no use; they moved in separate worlds now and could 
not reach to each other. 

She tore open the other letter. 

It would be, she supposed, the usual rigmarole about it being 
the first time the writer had even written to a celebrity, offer an 
excuse for ‘a complete stranger writing to you’, make’ a rather 
pathetic reference to the waste-paper basket, and ‘if you have read 
as far as this’, and finally come to the point with a request for a 
photograph or autograph, or both; or some information which 
could quite well be obtained at any travel agency. . . . 

It was good bold writing, anyhow, and began straight away with 
a pleasant directness: 

Dear Janet Forrest, 

f The secretary introduced us at the bar at the Odysseus Club 
ladies' night. There is such a thing as being haunted by a voice and 
eyes, and I have been so haunted ever since. You brought the jungle 
drums right into that room, and that sort of thing can have a disturbing 
p effect in a mans life. It has in mine. And it has put you, for me, in 
the gallery of giants who bestride this shoddy civilization like gods— 
Gerbault, Tschiffely, Maitland. Will you dine with me on Friday of 
this week ? 

Sincerely, 

Richard Dam. 

She smiled. The letter had, anyhow, a refreshing lack ol 
inferiority; he did not say ‘there is no reason why you should’, or 
‘I promise not to bore you’. And Maitland was one of his gods 
. . . and he had heard the drums beat. 

She remembered him very well, the good-looking dark young 
man with the blonde in black-and-white. An intelligent face. 
Slightly Jewish. In her experience the cultured Jew of any nation¬ 
ality was charming. She might as well dine with him. She wanted 
to go to town one day this week.. If they dined early she could get 
the ten o’clock train back to Mayhurst quite easily. 

She wrote on a postcard in her straggling, untidy writing: 


Thank you for your letter. 1 shall be pleased to dine with you on 
Friday if you will tel! me where to meet you and what I should wear. 
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1 hope you won l want me to dress up. Also l would like to dine 
early so as to get the ten o'clock train from Victoria home. 

Yours, 

Janet Forrest. 

When he got this postcard with his morning papers and the 
coffee, Richard looked out of the window at the pouring rain and 
thought that he had never looked upon so marvellous a day. All 
that day he went about as Miss Bell described it with a kind of 
tender cynicism, as ‘radiant as a bride'. As she said to her Leslie 
that evening on the way to the pictures, she couldn’t help hoping he 
had fallen for someone else and not made it up with That Blonde.... 

He carefully wrote her a note, reflecting that a postcard would 
be read by the village post-mistress and the postman, and Miss 
Forrest would not, perhaps, want the whole village to know where 
she was dining. He liked the cheerful indiscretion - of her postcard, 
but it afforded him satisfaction to think he was foiling the post¬ 
mistress and the postman over its reply. 

He wrote to her: 


/ suggest that you come here about six-thirty. IJ you like the 
place well enough to dine here we can do so, as it is a service flat. 
IJ the atmosphere depresses you we can get a taxi to anywhere else you 
please. I will see that you catch your train, and / am very gratefully 
yours. 


To this he added a postscript: Please wear whatever is most con¬ 
venient to you. 

Before he went off to the office on the Friday morning he said 
to the manservant who looked after his flat. “Oh, you might put 
some flowers around the place, Hardy. It's looking a bit bare.” 

“Very good sir. Anything special, sir ?” 

Oh, 1 don t know. Blue and yellow irises, I should think. I 
may be dining here. I’m not quite sure. It’ll be all right if I 
telephone dow n half an hour before, won't it ?” 

Quite all right, sir. Would there be many, sir?” 

“No. Not more than two.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

1 he old devil, Richard thought, he knows darned well that if it’s 
anyone it II be a lady. 

He went out, whistling, into the rain. 
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jjfcr CHAPTER VIII 

[N WHICH OUR HEROINE LUNCHES WITH HER ‘EVIL GENIE' 

Janet lunched with Addison Maitland in the Savoy Restaurant. 
^ The place was Maitland’s choice. It was, he declared, one of the 
few places in London where you could see whatever sunshine there 
was whilst you ate. Also the food was good. 

They had a table in the window, looking through a plane tree 
to the silveriness of the river. The rain had ceased at mid-day, and 
a fresh green smell rose up from the Embankment Gardens. 

“Since we are lunching expensively we will lunch well,” Maitland 
declared. “It is the season of asparagus and strawberries, of 
spring chickens and gulls’ eggs, and we will drink a most exquisite 
Rhine wine in appreciation thereof. Let us hope your young man 
tonight does as well by you. Tell me more about him.” 

She laughed. 

“I don’t know any more than his name, that he looks Jewish, 
and that he thinks you and I are one of the great ones, along with 
Tschiffely and Gerbault.” 

“He sounds very young." 

“He’s about thirty, I should think.” 

“It’s young in a man. The human male isn’t usually 
P mature till about thirty-five. Have you ever dined with a ‘fan’ 
before?” 

“Never.” 

“Very sensible. Why make an exception in this case?" 

“Several reasons. I’d met him. And he’s a fan of yours. 
And he liked my speech. He said I brought the drums right into 
the room.” 

“He said that, did he ?” 

“Is it true?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t think anyone in that room except mysell felt 
it. He must be a young man of some imagination. And sensibility. 
Don’t go falling in love with him till you’ve finished your book. 
Nothing so distracts from work as falling in love.” 

“You talk as though you’d had experience, Addison." 

“I have what one of your reviewers said of you, good journalistic 
observation. But will you have smoked salmon, caviare, hors- 
d'enivres, gulls’ eggs or what to begin with ?” 

“Gulls’ eggs,” said Janet. 

“Sensible girl. Me too. There are far too many gulls. Nasty, 
noisy, rapacious things. Then of course spring chicken, new 
.potatoes, new peas, and asparagus afterwards, and strawberries. 
j And a bottle of Niersteiner 1921.” 
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“Half a bottle,” Janet corrected. “I’m seeing two editors this 
afternoon.” 

“If you see four so much the better. You'll be so on top of the 
world you won't care whether they're interested in your travels or 
not, and work always comes to those who don't care whether they 
have it or not—never those in need of it. When will the book be 
finished ?” 

“By September. It has to be, according to the agreement.” 

“What will you do next?” 

“Nothing till the spring. I'll have the proofs of my book to do. 
Then Lapland in the spring.” 

“It's been done before, you know. Is it worth doing? I mean, 
they run pleasure-cruises to the Northern Lights these days. And 
Mrs. Murray Chapman did it all by sledge, and has written about it.” 

“It's not been done my way, with pack ponies. And I might 
have a shot at getting to Greenland.” 

“You can’t get a permit.” 

“You can’t get permits for Turkestan or Tibet either, but people 
get there. People have got to Greenland. Martin Lindsay did. 
He wrote a book about it.” 

“I know. Sledge. They all get to everywhere, and they all 
write books about it. Why don’t you do something different?” 

Lor instance? Even Everest has been flown over, you know. 
Is there anything left unexplored under the sun?” 

Not much, I admit. But you can do things in a new way. I’ve 

got a thing in mind tor you to do, but I don't think you're ready for 
it yet. it's—risky.” 

.You d sooner I wasn t murdered by nomad tribes just yet?” 

} ^ be murdered with you if you are. I'd like to do it with you. 
Don t worry—you shall write the book. If we survive.” 

“When do you propose we make this sinister journey ?” 

I don t know. \\ hen you're tired and blase and there's nothing 
left romantic under the visiting moon. Not for years yet, I hope.” 

I may never be tired and blase, and there may always seem 
something left-” 

Its a possibility. But scarcely a probability, I should say. 
Ulysses must have got very tired towards the end. When you’ve 
seen the seven wonders of the world, and sailed the seven seas— 
wliat then . But don't let me spoil your lunch with morbid 
prophecies. 1 his is a most excellent w'ine.” 

“What will you do next?” 

‘I don't know. I'm reaching the tired and blase state. I might 
nave a look at some of the outer Japanese islands. There’s plenty of 
uselul research still to be done there—all sorts of rare birds and 
ltowers and fish and butterflies. I might make up an expedition of 
specialists Or I might go and grub about in the dust and ruins of 
me zeravshan valley amongst the relics of Tamerlane and Alexander. 
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There’s a good deal of excavation still to be done there Only I 
suppose the moment I landed I’d be surrounded by Soviet bureau¬ 
crats demanding my permit. I might leave the machine at Baku 
Or go the other way and leave the machine at Orenburg. Or I 
might go to America, God help me, if I can fix up a lecture tour 
there, and cut across to the Japanese islands that way. I don’t 
know. And I should hate to know. I can’t think of anything more 
depressing than knowing exactly what you'll be doing this time next 
month ! It’s bad enough knowing I’ve got a lecture tomorrow 
evening.” 

They parted in the Strand ; Maitland dived down a side-street to 
avoid the* crowds, Janet walked towards Fleet Street. Maitland 
looked up at the sky ; but for the fag of going out to the aerodrome 
he wouldn’t mind flying over to Paris; he had a fancy to sit on a 
cafe terrace and watch the world go by; a pity Janet was dining 
with a young man ; he might have kept her with him and taken her; 
odd that she’d never wanted to do much Hying; he found it difficult 
to understand any intelligent person not being so air-minded that 
the mere idea of going anywhere any other way, train or boat or in 
the saddle, when you could go by air, was exhausting. That it had 
provided humanity with wings was about the only important good 
thing civilization had done for it, so far as he could see . . . and 


the best purpose to which you could put those wings was to use them 
to escape from civilization. All the same, Paris wouldn’t be bad on 
an afternoon like this, with the promise of one of those soft golden 
evenings. . . . 

He didn’t go to Paris. He went to the British Museum and spent 
the afternoon investigating Alexander’s activities in the Zeravshan 
valley. 

He dined that night with an old archaeologist friend who con¬ 
ceded that the Zeravshan valley ottered a rich field for research— 
provided one didn’t fall foul of the Soviet authorities. But they 
were too busy making history to be much concerned with the past, he 
supposed. Little was being done to preserve the ruins of the 
Tamerlane and Ulug Beg buildings. If he remembered rightly, it 
had grieved old Professor Viatkin, the keeper of ancient monuments, 
that he had so little to spend for their preservation. It would be 
interesting, the old man said, but more interesting on the other side 
of the so carefully guarded North-West Frontier. Had Maitland 
ever thought of that? 

Maitland started. ‘‘Odd you should say that. I was talking 
about that only at lunch-time today. To Janet Forrest as it hap¬ 
pened.” 

The old man shook his head. “It wouldn’t be a woman’s 
expedition, even if she had a man with her. The local tribes hate 
white people—with good reason. But a man alone if he went the 
3 right way about it would get through.” 
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“If a man could get through, Janet Forrest could.’' 

“It would be extremely dangerous. You couldn’t possibly take 
the responsibility for anyone else—least of all a woman.’’ 

“I don't make those sex distinctions,” Maitland said drily. “It’s 
an expedition that will keep—till we're both ready.” 


CHAPTER DC 

IN WHICH OUR HEROINE DINES WITH OUR HERO 

When Janet arrived at Richard Dain's flat that evening she was 
amused to find that it was over the antique shop wherein resided her 
shepherd and his coy shepherdess. She rang the bell of the door 
beside the shop window, then looked to see if the piece was still 
there. It was, and she was still admiring it when Richard opened 
the door, and so intent that he had to speak to her before she realized 
that her ring had been answered. 

“Is it so enchanting?” he said, smiling, and she looked up. 

“Oh, hullo ! It’s only a porcelain shepherdess. But I hap- " 
pened to spot it the morning after the Odysseus dinner—I was 
walking down C urzon Street long before you were up. It was a 
surprise to find you lived over the shop.” 

“D you mean to say,” Richard said breathlessly, “that you 
looked in at this very window-’’ 

“1 hat very morning,” she laughed. “Why?” 

Only that it—it’s very odd. I mean, I happened to be awake ‘ 
early that morning and—thinking about you.” 

Little dreaming I was standing right under your window?” 
She laughed. Who says there’s no romance in modern life?” 

“Not I. These stairs are dark and steep, I'm afraid. I’d better 
go first-” 

He led the way up into the coolness and lightness of his sitting- 
room with its white chairs and walls and blue and yellow flowers. 

She gave an exclamation of delight. “What a lovely room !” 

“I m glad you like it.” He was genuinely glad. Oh, but she 
\vas lovely, lovely, standing there in the red-brown suit and the green 
shlr | °P cn at a brown throat. It was hard to realize that she was 
really there, that he was not just dreaming he heard that low warm 
voice, saw her moving with her long step, touching his possessions, 
damning, like a child in a new and surprising world. 
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“D’you mind if I look at things ?” she asked. “I want to finger 
your curtains, read the titles of your books, ask you about your 
f pictures-” 

“I’d like you to do all those things, but will you tell me first— 
shall we dine here or would you prefer to go out ? I have to let 
them know in the kitchen.” 

“I’m sure no restaurant is as lovely as this,” she told him'. 

‘‘The food might be better-” 

“I’ve had one exotic meal today. And no restaurant could be as 
comfortable as this.” 

She dropped down into a low armchair and stretched out her 
legs. 

“Lord, but I’m tired. London is an exhausting city !” 

“I’ll just telephone down to the kitchen, then I’ll bring you a 
cocktail.” 

When he had telephoned he asked her, “What would vou 
like?” 7 

“Anything so long as it’s dry. And whilst you’re making it I’d 
like to wash.” She smiled. “I mean really wash. I’ve been in 
town all the afternoon, and London is such a filthy city.” 

He showed her the bathroom. 

“I knew it would be exotic,” she grinned. 

When she returned from the bathroom, cocktails and a dish of 
olives stood on a plate-glass table with chromium-plated legs. 

“You make a very good cocktail,” she approved with the first 
sip. 

“I’m glad you liked my speech,” she told him, after he had lit 
her cigarette with nervous fingers, “Maitland said it was a mistake, 
and my brother said it was damned exhibitionism. The secretary 
said he thought I’d gone a bit far, even for a travellers’ tale.” 

“You were magnificent,” Richard said simply. 

She blew out a cloud of smoke. “Maitland said that too. I 
merely told what 1 saw and felt. The thing itself was magnificent. 

It doesn’t need any touching up in the telling. But I suppose 
anything so frankly barbaric is shocking to a lot of people. I’ve 
seen so much that’s—well, naked and unashamed these last few 
years that I can’t feel that way about it any more.” 

“It was your complete honesty and naturalness which enchanted 
me.” 

“How could you like the woman you were with, then ? That 
v sort of thing is the antithesis.” 

“I’ve never had any use for women except sexually,” he admitted. 
“You were—a revelation. Literally.” 

She laughed. “I’m not as unique as all that.” 

“Perhaps not. But I’d never met a woman whose personality 
and intelligence interested me. I hadn’t even—before—been aw ; are 
of these things in any woman.” Desperately he wanted that she 
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should understand, and he felt that out of his very earnestness he 
was expressing himself badly. 

“It's very much the Eastern attitude to women. It simplifies 
the relationship of the sexes, of course, and I’m not sure that the 
mass of even so-called emancipated women don’t still—un¬ 
consciously—endorse the attitude. I mean the fact that they work 
in offices and factories and have the vote, and smoke and drink in 
public, and swear, and talk openly about sex, and all that, doesn’t 
—necessarily—alter their fundamental attitude to men. I should 
say that at least ninety per cent of them are still largely preoccupied 
with attracting the male—all the yellow hair, painted finger nails, 
scarlet lips, all the slimming, the sheep-like following of the Fashion, 
however ridiculous—men are bored with a good deal of it, even 
actively dislike it, but the women can never really believe that; they 
can't believe they're more attractive undyed and unpainted, and being 
attractive is still their greatest preoccupation. How many of them 
will even take a chance of relying on their intelligence and per¬ 
sonality to see them through? It wouldn't either, in most cases, 
because the men themselves expect what they call sex-appeal to be 
an affair of paint and dye and fashion. So your attitude isn’t so 
extraordinary—only franker than most, that's all.” She laughed. 
“But I'm talking too much. Let me look at your books.’’ 

She sprang up and went over to the bookshelves. 

“Apart from poems and plays they're mostly travel. I’m afraid.” 

“And mountaineering. You climb?’’ 

Her face was eager. “Nothing that counts. But I like it. I 
belong to the Alpine C lub. I can't imagine anything more thrilling 
than being one of the Everest expedition.” 

“That fascinates Maitland, too.” 

“He'd be more interested in the flight, I suppose?” 

“That did interest him enormously, of course. But he'd like to 
go with the climbers. He's a good mountaineer. Only he always 
does the unspectacular things.” 

The manservant came in and unostentatiously laid the circular 
glass table with lace mats, cutlery, glasses. 

They talked about Maitland, but not until they had reached the 
cotlee and the manservant had left the room for good did she tell 
him how Maitland had replaced Terry in her life—and set her feet 

m ! ni^i csca Pe. She sketched in some details of her own 
and Maitland s background, and presently he asked her what he 
most wanted to know. 

And now, ' he ventured, “you live alone?” 

Yes. In a cottage white-washed inside like a byre—and bare 
as a ship. I do r.iy own work and cooking. I keep telling myself 
mat i must gel someone to come in, but it's so difficult to find some¬ 
one who isn t either ridiculously servile, or else tiresomely chatty. 
And I hke being alone. I’m essentially a solitary. So is Addison. 
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I ve talked my head off tonight—that was a very good cocktail ! 

But I probably won't talk to anyone now for a week or more_and 

r 1 won’t want to. Nervousness has a lot to do with my talking a lot 
When I'm nervous before a speech it's always a very reckless sort of 
speech when I come to make it. Like the other night. When 
I m perfectly at ease I’m usually rather silent. You can't be silent 
unless you're at ease, can you ?” 

“No. I wanted you to talk tonight—but I hoped you'd be at 
ease all the same.” He hesitated a moment, then said, “May I 
come and see your cottage sometime soon ?” 

She looked quite startled. “No. Promise you won’t come. I 
should hate it. Promise. I can't bear being—invaded.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of coming unless you asked me. I hate- 
intruding. But will you ask me?” 

“I don’t know. I’m working. Not till I’ve finished my book.” 
She was suddenly, it seemed to him, in a panic. She had retired 
into the fortress of herself and taken up the drawbridge, without 
warning. 

She glanced at the clock, but even had it not been time he knew 
that their evening was finished ; there could be no more communion 
between them for the time being. She was like a wild thing that 
comes close to you in friendliness, but which, the moment you 
reach out a hand to touch it, bounds away. It was his first bewil¬ 
dered glimpse of her ‘untouchableness’. 

‘‘It's half past-nine,” she said, “I must go.” 

‘‘I’ll get a taxi.” 

“Let’s walk a little way. I like the night air.” 

They took a taxi in Piccadilly. 

He had meant not to say it, but he had a terrible sense of her 
receding from him indefinitely unless he did something quickly. 

He said, “Will you ask me to your cottage before the book is 
done? Or if you won’t do that, come and dine with me again 
soon ?” 

“I don’t know. Not till July anyhow. I need about six weeks 
clear.” 

He sighed. There was, after all, no earthly reason why she 
should ever see him again. He should think himself lucky that he 
had had this one evening. She need not have given him even that. 
But having given it to him, instantly the evening was finished, which 
to all intents and purposes it was at nine-thirty to the minute, she 
had withdrawn from him and become as remote as the stars, and 
the room that had been filled and alive with her presence had been 
empty and dead with absence. 

“It’s difficult for me,” he said, and tried to explain. “You see, 
when a man has heard those drums beat—it's hard for him to settle 
down to the old routine again. So you must forgive me if I seem 
persistent.” 
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She regarded his profile with interest. “You mean he finds it 
difficult to go on being amused by—blondes.” 

“Quite impossible,” he assured her. 

She laughed softly. 

“Wait till July,” she said gently. “The honeysuckle will be out 
then.” 

“That's tantamount to a promise,” he told her. 

“It is a promise. Now are you satisfied ?” 

“Now 1 can wait.” 

Standing at the door of her compartment, in the few minutes 
before the train left, he said suddenly, “I know a lot about you now, 
but you know nothing at all about me, do you? Beyond my name 
and where 1 live.” 

“I imagine you’re a business man of some kind.” 

“I am. But 1 didn't know I had it written all over me like that.” 

“I think all men look like business men unless they're like 
Addison Maitland or James Maxton or Bernard Shaw. That is to 
say—different.” 

“You're quite right. I'm not one of the different ones. Depres- 
singly ordinary.” He was sunk in gloom again. 

The porter was passing down the length of the train, shutting 
doors and commanding people to stand away. 

Janet stepped into her compartment and closing the door 
leaned out of the window. 

She recited to him, laughingly : 


“What is it you do, I cried, 
And how is it you live?” 


But before he could answer the train began to move out. 
“Good-bye,” she cried, “and thank you so much 




July, he cried, in a sudden frenzy because she was being 
borne away from him, leaving, it seemed suddenly, a thousand 
things unsaid. “Write to me-” 

But already she had withdrawn from the window, and in her 

place stood a stout elderly lady waving an umbrella in black and 

oemn signal of farewell, and our hero turned away in disgust and 

rom sheer misery walked all the way back to Mayfair and a quite 
unbearably empty fiat. M 
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|p * CHAPTER X 

IN WHICH ENDS ARE SHAPED AND WE HEAR THE GREEK CHORUS AGAIN 

When Terry and Anna had gone upstairs to bed, Janet went over 
and stood by Maitland’s chair. 

“Let’s go out, Addison.’’ He heard the urgency in her tone and 
looked up at her. He knew that feverish look in her eyes that 
suppressed nervousness. 

He heaved himself up out over the chair and stood by her; she 
was tall, but he was a head and shoulders taller. He put an’arm 
round her shoulders and gave her a quick hug. 

You re a funny kid, Janet. I don’t know why you go on 
having them here when they get on your nerves so.” 

“If only they’d go home to sleep,” she stormed. “If they left 
now they’d be back by midnight, and it’s a lovely night for driving 
—clear as day.” 

“They like staying here, of course. It’s romantic. Uneven 
floor, sloping ceiling, the old-fashioned feather bed. They’re still 
in love with each other, and people in love like being together in 
romantic settings—specially sleeping together in ’em.” 

“Don't tell me !” she pleaded. 

He gave her bare arm a little smack. “Face things, Janet, 

F face things. Just because you don’t want romantic love, no need 
to begrudge it to others.” 

“You don’t understand. Even you don’t understand.” 

“Come on,” he said roughly. 

He led the way out through the stone-floored kitchen beyond the 
living-room to the orchard. There was a rank smell of nettles and 
a spicy smell of apple-blossom. Everything was held in a silver¬ 
whiteness of moonlight. An upturned pail on a bench along the 
wall gleamed with the brilliance of polished armour. The rickety 
gate of the orchard creaked after them as they pushed a way through. 
They walked to the far end, between an avenue of old lichened 
trees, in silence. At the end, by a blackberry hedge which shut off 
the kitchen-garden, was a tree so old that it was bowed to the ground 
low enough to sit on. 

They sat down and Maitland took out his cigarettes and held 
them out to her. 

He said, holding the match for her, “You know darned well that 
I understand perfectly. I hate it as much as you do, the sentimental¬ 
izing and romanticizing of sex.” His voice was curt. “But if 
you’d only be honest with yourself it's much more your jealousy of 
f Anna than the intimacies of the marriage bed you’re up against. 
You hate it for itself, but you hate it much in relation to Terry.” 
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She said in a low unsteady voice, “It’s all wrong for Terry. 
He’s proud, austere. But she smears her sticky sweet love all over 
everything. Over anyone else it wouldn't matter so much. But 
over Terry!" 

‘‘Proud and austere be damned ! That’s only your idea of him ! 
Identifying him with yourself—because you want him to be like 
that. So that nobody gets him as a lover or husband, and you keep 
him as the close and beloved brother. Well, you failed, and a good 
thing too.” 

She said bitterly, “You'll be hoping I'll fall in love next and come 
all over feminine like Anna !” 

He laughed. “If ever you or I fall in love, Janet, my girl, it’ll be 
such a bleak and chilly business that the other person will never 
notice ! Our confessions of love will be masterpieces of under¬ 
statement. And talking of love, tell me, how did the dinner with 
the young man go off? Who is he? What is he? Did he make 
love to you ?” 

“I don't know any more than I told you at lunch that day. I 
forgot to ask him what he did, and he didn't tell me. He was very 
insistent about seeing me again. He wants me to ask him here, but 
I told him 1 couldn't see him here or anywhere else till July." 

“Poor young man ! You should have warned him that being 
in love with you would be a bleak business. D'you like him?" 

“Yes. Very much. He's intelligent. And charming. 1 hap¬ 
pened to admire a little porcelain shepherdess in the antique shop 
under his flat, and next day he got it for me and sent it. No card 

or anything, but I knew it must be from him. as nobody else knew I 
liked it.” ' 


“I hope you wrote and thanked him prettily, and made the 
dinner-date a little sooner than July?” 

, I wrote and thanked him, of course, but I wasn't going to be 
bribed into making the date any sooner. I said 1 looked forward 
to seeing him in July. He didn't answer. That’s a week ago now." 
t How s the book going?" 

“Splendidly. I'll iinish the first draft by July easily.” 

Vou're still determined on that Northern Lights trip?" 

MV Publishers like the idea. It's romantic and all that." 
but do something worth while afterwards." 

What ?” 

One thing at a time. When you're ready we’ll discuss it.” 
day?”° that s,mster tr, P y° u were hinting at at lunch the other 

“Not unless you're ready for it by then." 
long grass* UP fr ° m the trce ' trunk ’ stamping out her cigarette in the 

Ch'inrfnnh 8 ° U iP- ° n t t0 tlle Downs - I ve always wanted to see 
v-nanctonbury Ring by moonlight.” 


He rose, smiling. “It’s a long way. You'll probably see the 
sunrise from there.” 

“We’ll be back in time for breakfast, and after they’ve gone we 
can lie in the orchard and sleep all we want.” 

“Your book?” 

“I’ll take a day off for once.” 

“Yet you won’t let that poor young man come here for a few 
hours!” 


She was silent. 

Maitland said, as they walked away through the long grass that 
formed a pale wash behind them as their feet stirred it, “You’re 
frightened of him.” 

She was suddenly angry. “Why the devil should I be ?” 

“Because you’re interested in him, only you’re too proud to 
admit it, even to yourself.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“If it was ridiculous it would amuse you, not make you 
angry.” 

“Oh, Addison, stop it, or you’ll goad me into inviting him to 
dinner next week!” 

Maitland was silent. He knew that he was doing precisely that. 
Something in him protested against it, but he could not resist the 
sense of power this subtle exertion of influence over destiny afforded 
him. From the day he had literally crashed into the life of a ‘lost’ 
girl moving bewildered in a broken fantasy-world he had shaped her 
destiny; left alone she would have travelled eventually, but not, he 
thought, as she had under his influence and direction; he regarded 
the Janet Forrest who was invited to speak at the Odysseus Club as 
his creation; everything which had happened to her since the day he 
had jumped clear of a blazing aeroplane and dropped at her feet had 
happened through him; but for him she would never have gone on 
her expeditions, never been invited to address the Odysseus, never 


have met this obviously enamoured Richard Dain. But for him 
she would probably not see the young man again till his infatuation 
had subsided; and, having influenced her destiny so far he would 
take a hand in this affair too; it would be interesting—and amusing 
if the young man came here soon, the more so if Janet believed 
she was inviting him of her own free will. He liked to think, too, 
of exerting an influence on the destiny of this Richard Dain, quite 
unrealized by the young man himself. It had a Mephistophelean 
flavour which appealed to his sardonic sense of humour. It had, 
moreover, a subtlety of melodrama he found pleasing in an age of 

gangster films and literary ‘thrillers’. 

He said no more about the matter then, but if he knew anything 
about Janet—and he flattered himself he knew more than anyone 
living—she would invite the young man to dinner long before Ju y 
out of sheer vanity, to prove to herself and to Maitland . 
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was not in the least afraid of the ultimate consequences of such an 
action. 

As they tramped towards the Downs she was silent, a small 
frown between her brows, and he knew, and was deeply satisfied by 
the knowledge, that she was pondering his words, and that the 
challenge was gradually, insidiously, working. 

Whilst Janet and Addison were plunging through the pale sea 
of moonlight, Terry and Anna, undressing by candlelight under the 
sloping ceiling of the guest-room of the cottage, were discussing 
them both. 

“It's really a wonder they don't marry each other,” Anna said. 
“Neither of them seem to like the opposite sex except each other. 
He'd suit her perfectly, 1 should think.” 

“They're neither of them the marrying kind, you know that.” 

Said Anna, pulling on a white satin nightgown, “1 don't think it 
matters so much in a man.” She finished when her head had 
emerged, “But 1 always think it's such a pity in a woman. I often 
wonder,” she went on, brushing out her long fair hair, and leaving 
it loose round her shoulders, because Terry liked it that way, “I often 
wonder what poor Janet gets out of life. She must be very lonely 
at times.” 

Terry offered no commeut, and Anna wiped her face and neck 
and shoulders over with a powder-puff and climbed into the high 
featherbed, where she lay leaning against a pillow and waiting for 
her husband. 


ferry, combing his own hair before the old-fashioned dressing- 
table, was looking at Anna in the mirror. He did not need to listen 
intently; he knew all this speech about Janet by heart; it always 
trritated him a little, but not tonight, because he was preoccupied 
thinking how pretty Anna looked in the candlelight, and because 
thcie was a spicy smell of apple-blossom coming in through the 
lattice window, and outside the night was white as day, and all the 
evening he had been filled with the thought of how lovely it would 
be to lie in that soft old-fashioned bed with the moonlight, and the 
smell of the apple-blossom, and Anna in his arms. 

“X° l i >”° l P retly ' be sa >d, smiling at her in the mirror. 

L>o I ! she asked complacently. She accepted all such tributes 
rom lum as she accepted the heads of buttercups and daisies which 
the children tumbled into her lap, not so much with pleasure as 
with a matter-of-fact affection. 

He blew out the dressing-table candles and climbed into bed 

ormvl 1 ^ C u nd,e stl11 burned on the bedside table at her side 

°f the bed As she turned to put it out he caught her arm. 

Not for a minute,” he said, “I like seeing you.” 

brnsI pVh 111 ? 1 .' 1 i e dre '\ | ier , imo his arms an d kissed her, then 
crushed back her hair and looked at her. 

Lovely you look,” he repeated. 
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It was a ritual she knew very well, but always in Janet’s house she 
experienced a sense of triumph in the realization of this adoration 
Her last thought before she slipped into sleep with his arms still 
round her was, “Poor Janet!” 

Janet and Addison crested the Downs in time to see the sun rise. 



CHAPTER XT 

IN WHICH OUR HERO AND OUR HEROINE GET TO KNOW EACH OTHER 

BETTER ' 

Two days later Richard Dain received a letter with the Mayhurst 
postmark. Being by this time a young man deeply in love, his first 
thought on receiving this unexpected letter was to fear the worst. 
He was quite sure, as he ripped the envelope, that it was to tell him 
that his dear was going off on another expedition and so would not 
be here to entertain him when the honeysuckle was in flower. 

Instead of which, to his amazement he read : 

.'Dear Richard Dain, 

As the book is progressing so well I am inclined to take an 
evening off next week, so if you would care to come and see the last of 
the apple-blossom and eat a simple meal here let me know which even¬ 
ing will suit you. 

Yours, 

Janet Forrest. 

After the first shock, Richard Dain felt that he understood why 
dogs when they are pleased and excited bound about all over the 
place, knocking the furniture over and jumping up at people; 
being a human being and therefore denied such rich expression of 
joy, he stuffed the letter into the pocket of his dressing-gown, then, 
as Miss Bell would say, ‘smiling all over his face’, went into the 
bathroom and turned on all the taps at once, including the shower. 
Never did a man make a more joyous mess in the bathroom, lather 
his face more blithely, shave himself more dexterously, sing more 
exultantly in his bath, or, in general, regard the world with so benign 
an eye, as Richard Dam that fair—and passing fair—June morning. 
He had that sweet feeling, known to all who have ever been in love, 
of wanting to be very kind to everyone because they had not the 
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same immense good fortune; with such store of happiness in oneself 
one can afford to be kind, to feel sorry for the rest of humanity 
which has to manage as best it can with such inferior blessings as 
are left. 

Without consulting his engagement-book this enraptured young 
man knew that he would choose Monday evening, since he had the 
choice of the week, because it was the first day of the week. He 
toyed with the idea of making it Sunday, that being, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the first day, but he felt that when people say ‘an evening next 
week' they reserve Sunday to themselves and count the week from 
Monday. 

When he referred to his engagement-book he found that he had 
invited a Mr. and Mrs. Spalding to dine with him, with the idea of 
running them out to see the Dain Flats afterwards, since they were 
interested. Well, that was easy enough; he would invite them to 
lunch instead, or shift them to Monday of the following week, 
pleading that this Monday he had completely overlooked the fact 
that it was his mother's birthday. It was always his mother’s 
birthday when Richard Dain wanted to get out of a date he did not 
want to keep; his mother had an average dozen birthdays a year, 
which being only one a month seemed to him not overdoing it. 
He must remember that so far as the Spaldings were concerned his 
mother s birthday was in June, and not to work this on them again. 
Being a meticulous young man, he made a note of it in a little book 
he kept for such memorandums. 

1 le wrote to Miss Forrest a formal note saying that he would be 
delighted to dine with her on Monday next. He would drive out 
direct trom the office and be with her between half-past seven and 
eight. 


When Monday came he debated with himself as to whether 
he should take her any flowers, and decided against it. It might 
look loo coming on’. He had not forgotten how she had ‘taken 
up the drawbridge when he had had the temerity to suggest that 
s le invite him to the cottage. Getting the little shepherdess for her 
had been another matter; more, he felt, in the nature of a gesture; 

but having done that he had done as much as would be acceptable 
tor the time being, probably. K 

enrlv?n d , Ki ? 0t d < rivc °u d , ircct from lhe 0,1,ce « °f course; he left 
hi[rin?h^ d r went back to his flat and had a bath and changed 

anH n? n ' d,scardm S daflyness, as it were, with his morning’s shirt, 
service ° n romantIclsm ' v,th a suil back from the valeting 


eivimMhp°l ° f 3 f ^?st taking up too much of the road 
her mind r i,? 8n 2! s ’ anabl{ ? t0 make U P or her—particularl 
afte7 i he 7 rufl VT lhat summcr evening. Poor things 

Forrest that evening" a " ^ W ° r ' d Was « oin « to *"e with jA 
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He was a little drunk with sheer joy by the time he had found the 
cottage in the Mayhurst lane. All the way from town, it seemed to 
t hlm > loveliness had saluted him, the last of the may-blossom alone 
the by-passes, Dante showers of laburnum in the little gardens the 
blue shadows of bluebells in roadside woods, the sheen of the wind 
over hayfields, and every breath of hayfields a cocktail. 

Janet came down the garden path to meet him as he drew up. 
He could not have said whether she wore a dress or a skirt and shirt 
He had an impression of dull red, and a gipsyish red and yellow 
scarf, then he was shaking hands with her—he liked it that she had 
a good firm grip—and she was saying that she had heard him arrive 
and did he find the place without difficulty ; she should perhaps have 
told him how to get here. . . . 

Then he had followed her through a smell of pinks into a white¬ 
washed room that smelt vaguely of lavender and dried rose-leaves, 
and there was the pink-skirted shepherdess standing on the mantel¬ 
piece, and Janet was saying she expected he'd like a wash after his 
drive from town, and he was following her up steep narrow stairs to 
a landing with an uneven wooden floor and blue-washed walls that 
bulged, and a ceiling that sloped, and into a tiny blue-washed room 
in which there was a hip-bath, and a vvashstand on which stood a 
jug and basin, and beside the washstand an old-fashioned clothes- 
horse hung with a number of clean folded towels, and, “This is the 
best I can do in the way of a bathroom,“ her low voice was saying, 
with a hint of laughter in it. “All the water has to be pumped up 
[ from the well, and so far I haven't been able to install a system for 
pumping it into the house direct. The W.C.,” she said, “is the little 
wooden hut at the end of the garden ; and I can’t make you a cock¬ 
tail because there's no ice, but I’ve a nice dry sherry—at least, I 
hope you like your sherry dry. . . He told her that it couldn’t 
be too dry for him, and that he would be down in a minute. 

The water was brownish and icy cold. He had to bend down to 
see out of the window. It looked directly into an ancient elder 
tree that threw a cascade of creamy flowers down to the red-brick 
path which ran along the back of the house. 

She thought, as he joined her in the little parlour, “He can’t 
possibly be more than twenty-five. I thought he was older.’’ She 
liked him. She discovered that she liked him more than she had 
remembered. She liked his eagerness that had a touch of nervous 
diffidence in it. How nervous he was she would have been amazed 
to know. She showed him the garden. At the back it was a tangle 
of elder trees, and some tall bushes of syringa drenchingly sweet with 
their waxen white blossoms; to the left lay the orchard, and beyond 
that the kitchen-garden. He liked its disorderliness and in¬ 
consequence. Anyone else, he reflected, would have tidied up the 
overgrown tangle of elder trees and made a garden. “But I like it 
f wild,” she said carelessly. She hoped one day to buy the place, she 
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told him. She couldn't afford it yet; but there was no hurry. It 
belonged to the proprietor of the ‘Rose and Crown’, who had 
bought it for his son to live in when he married ; but the son had got 
a better job in some other place, and Mr. Ross senior was only too 
glad to get a good tenant. “Besides,” she said, “I pay him at least 
five shillings a week more for it than anyone round about would, 
and he knows he'll sell it to me for at least a hundred more than he 
gave for it presently ... so it’s virtually mine already. 

Then he told her, “1 buy up property, too. But only to pull 
it down”—and told her about the flats. 

They sat talking till the dusk closed in, then they went into the 
living-room where" a low wood-fire burned on an open hearth, 
because the evenings were still cool, and she drew the curtains 
across the windows, leaving a row of geraniums and fuchsias in 
pots in front, country-wise, and lit tall white candles in heavy silver 
candlesticks which reminded him, he said, of his own home; and 
she said these came from her home, they were family heirlooms, and 
they fell to talking of Machiavelli writing behind his great silver 
candlesticks, and from him to Wells and The New Machiavelli 
and so to a thousand things; and the wine lowered in the bottle, 
and the tall white candles in their sticks, and the logs sunk lower in 
the hearth, and enchantment was woven in that room . . . and 
when Richard suddenly remembered to turn the lights on in his car 
it was already near to midnight, at which they both laughed, standing 
out there in the garden amidst the sweet airs, and agreed that it was 
a compliment to each other. 

“I must go,” said Richard, “and if I come back into the house 1 
shall never go, so I must go now before the enchantment spreads to 
this place too.” 

“Yes, you must go,” she said, but she was not looking at him or 
thinking of him. On Chanctonbury Ring the moonlight was a blue 
swathe ; she was thinking of Addison, of tramping through the 
moonlight and drawing a breath of wonder as they came out on the 
crest of the Downs, of standing in Addison's shadow' and his voice 
vibrant with his own wonder. “Yes,” he was saying exultantly. 

es. There will always be something beyond human relation¬ 
ships, thank God.” 

So Addison came between them and broke the spell, and she 

was saying conventionally, "It was nice of you to come all this 
way-” 

And he was answering her, stricken, because after all the enchant¬ 
ment she said only that, "It was lovely of you to ask me,” and then 
he was opening his car door like one opening the gates on doom, and 
suddenly she saw the sorrow in his face and was moved, so that she 

satu gently, smiling, ‘Don t look so sad. There is still the honey¬ 
suckle. 

She held out her hand, and he took it and kissed it. 
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“Don’t let it be too long before we meet again,” he pleaded. 

, # She merely smiled, and there was nothing for him to do but get 
r into the car and start the engine running. 

He looked so sad, so like a small boy who has been to a lovely 
party and doesn’t want to go home, that she leaned over the car 
door and said, “Cheer up, the honeysuckle is already in bud.” 

“Must I wait for the honeysuckle? You know I’m in love with 
you.” Misery made him reckless. 

She stepped back from the car. She said gravely, “I have work 
to do. And don't be in love with me. It will only make you un¬ 
happy. Addison would tell you I’m‘untouchable’. Good-bye for 
now.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, “and thank you, but not for the warning. 
It’s too late.” 

He drove back to town as depressed as he had been happy driving 
out. 

Janet, clearing away the remains of their feast, frowned at the 
guttering candles, and asked herself, “Now why the devil did I say 
that? I like him ! Dammit, I like him a damn’ sight too much ! 
And now I’ve sent him away miserable. And he was so happy when 
he arrived ...” f 

She too went gloomily to bed, but unlike Richard she did 
eventually sleep, and in the morning asked herself briskly what all 
the fuss was about. Richard had no needle ask himself that; he 
knew all too well. 


CHAPTER XII 

IN WHICH OUR HERO MAKES A FAUX PAS 

It was easy enough to ask oneself briskly what all the fuss was about 
when sitting down in front of a typewriter on a bright summer’s 
morning, but on grey days when melancholy pressed down on the 
fields and dripped from the trees in invisible tears, and in the sad 
sweetness of the long drawn-out summer evenings, it was not so 
easy. Every time she lit the candles and sat down to a solitary meal 
under the oak beams Janet Forrest saw between the candles the eager 
face of Richard Dain. He walked beside her under the elder trees 
f and through the orchard, and she would discover herself in a reverie, 
her hands on the keys of the typewriter, and realize with dismay 
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that she was capable of sitting for ten minutes at a stretch thinking 
about him. She had in the past gone into reveries over her life at 
home with Terry, and she had thought, and still did think, a good 
deal about Addison, but their faces never haunted her in this strange, 
inescapable fashion. 

She knew that she had only to write him a postcard and he would 
drive up to her gate a few hours after receiving it; but she did not 
w rite to him; she refused to submit to this subtle intrusion upon her 
self-sufficiency. 

But so consistently did he invade her solitude that on the even¬ 
ing when his car stopped outside her gate and she saw him climb 
out and come walking up the garden path for a few moments it all 
seemed part of the fantasy she had lived with for the past few weeks. 
Then suddenly, with the realization that this was reality, she was 
furiously angry. This violation of her privacy was an outrage, 
nothing less. 

“This,'’ she said, opening the door to him, “is the limit!” 

“I'm sorry,” he said, "but-” 


“Now don't tell me you were passing through this way and 
thought you'd call. You know perfectly well that you came out 
here deliberately !” 

“I obeyed an impulse.” There was no apology in his tone. 

“It's the sort of thing I hate,” she informed him. 

He sighed. “[ was rather afraid it might be, but I thought I’d 
take a chance.” He smiled at her engagingly, and she admitted 
to liei self, involuntarily, that it was an engaging smile, but hardened 
her heart against it; she was angry, and determined to stay angry, 
on principle. If he thought she couid be ‘got round' with a bit of 
charm he was mistaken. Actually Richard thought nothing of the 
kind; he was already gloomily aware that no good was going to 
come of this impulse, but if he couldn't get round her he could at 
least relieve the situation of awkwardness. 

“After all,” he added, “it's nearly July !” 

“You knew I'd ask you when I was ready.” Desperately she 

wanted him to go; to ask him in would be to surrender, and she 

i.ul no intention of surrendering, but it would make things easier if 
he would just go. . . . 45 

“I'm sorry. It was unpardonable of me. I'll go now. But it 
was such a lovely evening and I had nothing to do ” 

f. h e e £S,S ere S&,:' ,t > no us ' tryin S to P ul1 a sob-story on me.” 
Rill & d r ? ld ll ,?° und llke 'hat? It wasn't meant to. 
VO m r here \ aM “ nwanted and unwelcomed, wouldn’t 

Z k anyhow ^ 3 dnVC ? V ° U know thc evenin s’ s ruined for 


* * 
*4 
44 


You really have got the cheek of the devil»” 

No, only of desperation. Won't you come ? 
1 m afraid not. 
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. “Ah we ll- Come and see me off, anyhow, just to give me the 
illusion that I’ve had a pleasant evening.” 

1- “I’m sorry,” she felt constrained to say, as she followed him 
down the path to his car. “But if you knew me better you’d know 
that if there’s one thing I can’t bear it’s being invaded ! And I'd 
specially asked you not to !” 

He smiled. “You are perfectly right and I’m all penitence 
Forgive me !” 

He caught her hand to his lips, then leapt into the car. He 
slammed the door, started the engine, gave her a final smiling salute 
and was gone. 

Janet walked slowly up the path, frowning. He had charm all 
right. She had never seen anyone extricate themselves from a 
difficult situation with more grace, she thought. She liked that, and 
his good humour. Another young man might have been insistent 
would certainly have sulked. She liked him. “Oh, dammit,” she 
thought, “I like him a lot! But I can’t have him crashing in on me 
like that. It’s unpardonable. Oh, Richard, why the devil d id you, 
you idiot? And now I’ve been a pig to you. . . 

She tugged a large red cotton handkerchief out of the pocket ol 
her skirt and blew her nose violently. 

She sat down again resolutely in front of her typewriter. But 
the adventures of last year had become impossibly remote; she was 
burnt up with the present. 

She dragged the cover over her machine. She felt a need for 
violent exercise. Yesterday she had sawn some dead branches out 
of an old elder tree. She proceeded now to saw them into fire-logs. 
She thought, “I must go away. I’ve been here long enough. I 
can’t stay here, anyhow, thinking of Richard. I’ll shut the "house 
up and find an island somewhere. The outermost of the Outer 
Hebrides. Or some wild place off the west coast of Ireland. I’ll 
take the book with me. It’s no use here any more. Fear of 
invasion is almost as bad as invasion itself. Richard, you idiot, 
can’t you see? You’re driving me away. . . 


CHAPTER XIII 

IN WHICH FATE, OR DESTINY, OR WHAT YOU WILL, TAKES A HAND 

A novelist once wrote a novel making the point that a man’s hat 
r blowing away at a certain point in his life may change his whole 
destiny, determine his immediate future, that is to say, upon what 
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quite different lines than those it would have followed but for this 
outwardly trivial incident. Doubtless many novelists have tackled 
this idea ; certainly the present author does not claim to have made ^ 
an original point, but this determining of destiny by apparently 
unimportant incidents is a matter which no writer can disregard. 

Thus it is of considerable importance to record that coming up 
to town to lunch with Addison a few days after her seclusion had 
been invaded at the impulse of a young man increasingly in love with 
her, Janet Forrest, bending to tighten the lace of a shoe just as the 
train was nearing Victoria, observed to her annoyance that she had 
laddered a stocking. It was not the sort of ladder which can be 
mended, stopped, or concealed; it ran from the bend of the knee 
to the heel, where it terminated in a large hole. There was nothing 
for it but to go into the nearest stores and buy a new pair of stock¬ 
ings. Instead of getting off her bus at the Ritz, therefore, Janet 
stayed on it to Piccadilly Circus, where she went into Messrs. Swan 
& Edgars, to emerge a few minutes later in new stockings. As she 
was not due at Addison's flat till one o'clock, and it was then only 
a little after half-past twelve, she decided to walk, and thus it was 
in that pleasant promenade between Burlington House and Dover 
Street she met Richard Dain. 


She saw him before he saw her. He was striding along looking, 
she thought, very good-looking, and extremely cross. He was, in 
point ol tact, both annoyed and depressed, or, as he himself would 
have expressed it, 'thoroughly fed-up'. As indeed he had reason to 
be, for, as we have seen, his lady though fair was certainly not kind, f 
and a rival firm had just snapped up a beautiful building-site on 
which he had planned to build some super-luxury flats, and but for 
the fact that someone had blundered—and he refused to consider 
the idea that it was himself—he would have had the foundations 
dug by now. ... He was at that moment on his way from his 
flat where he had been closeted with solicitors all the morning 
trying to convince them that inasmuch as he had an option on the 
site, which he insisted that he had had, he had a case; his solicitors 
had not been ol a like opinion—to a solitary luncheon at Prunier’s, 
where you can eat oysters all the summer-tide and wash them down 
with glasses of iced Chablis or champagne nature, and oysters 
washed down by something iced—but not water—was precisely 
what Mr. Richard Dain felt he needed before he could face any 
more of that infuriating day. 

Scowling along in a fashion unbecoming to a prosperous young 
man in Piccadilly on a sunny summer morning, he did not see 
Janet until he was about a yard from her. 

‘‘Good lord,” he exclaimed, “Janet!” Which was the first time 

fie had ever addressed her by her name, though she had been Janet 

in his thoughts ever since she had dined at his flat—which seemed 
an eternity ago. 
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“Apparently there’s no escape for me from you,” she said 
smiling. 

“Are you going anywhere? I mean—won’t you come and 
have lunch with me?” 


“I’m lunching with Addison.” 

“You can lunch with him any day. Ring him up and 
can’t lunch today after all-” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. You can’t put a man off a few 
before you’re due to meet him.” 

“Where are you meeting him?” 

“At his flat. At one.” 


say you 
minutes 


“Good lord, if the man’s at his flat of course you can ring him 
It’s not as though he’s waiting in a restaurant.” 

“I can’t see that it makes any difference.” 

“Of course it does. All the difference in the world. He’ll 
probably stay home and lunch instead of going out. Think of the 
money he’ll save ! Come along to Prunier’s and ring him up from 
there—look, we’ll take a taxi and be there in two minutes ! Taxi»” 
There was a taxi at the kerb, and almost before she had realized 
what was happening Richard had opened the door and she was 
inside. 


“But one can’t do this sort of thing,” she protested. 

"Richard laughed. “You owe it to me—after my sleeveless 
errand of the other night!” 

“Poor Addison ! It’s awfully unfair. I invited myself, too.” 

. “Poor Addison be damned ! You can’t tell me he’s the sort of 
chap you’ve got to feel sorry for because he gets let down over a 
luncheon appointment. Besides, he’s not in love with you, and I 
am ! I’ll explain it all to him myself if you like.” 

Janet tried to think in the midst of the confusion churning in 
her; Addison of course wouldn’t ‘mind’; he would be amused; 
but it was Addison she had come to town to see; she had left 
Mayhurst flying from Richard. Well, she had walked straight 
into him, so that was the end of flight. . . . 

And, “You know,” said Richard at her side, “when there’s so 
much fate in a girl’s life she might as well give up trying to do 
anything about it!” 

Janet laughed. “I’ve read my Anita Loos.” 

“Well, then . . .” 

He stood by her side whilst she telephoned. 

“Addison? Oh, this is Janet. Addison, would you think it 
frightful of me if I said I didn’t want to lunch with you after all ?” 

(“There’s no compulsion about it,” said Addison. “But what’s 
the counter-attraction ? Not the Handsome Jew of Curzon Street ?”) 

“Yes. I met him in Piccadilly. He insists that it would be 
flouting fate if I don’t lunch with him. He says I can lunch with 
you any day.” 
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(“Well, so you can,” said Addison. “Do you want to lunch 
with him? But obviously you do or you wouldn't be telephoning 
me. Come here to tea and tell me all about it.”) 

“What time—four?” ...... 

But at that point Richard grabbed at her hand holding the 

receiver. 

“If he’s asking you to tea, the answer is no. We're going to 
drive somewhere after lunch.” 

She laughed into the telephone. “He’s come over all masterful, 
and says we're going to drive somewhere after lunch.” 

(Addison said drily, “Well, you sound as if you’re enjoying the 
masterfulness, so I must leave it to you to write me or telephone me 
when you’re through—if you ever are. Bon appelit .”) 

Addison rang olT. 

“Well, now, he didn’t mind, did he? Now would you like to 
sit up at the bar, or at a table?” 

“Oh, at the bar, I think. It’s more rakish somehow.” 

He smiled. “I'm glad you feel that way about it. I always 
prefer to sit up at the bar—chiefly, I suppose, because I always do 
at the Paris Prunier’s. And I'm glad you feel rakish, because I do 
myself, though it was a helluva day until Providence took a turn in 
Piccadilly.” 

“Was anything special worrying you?” 

“Yes. But don't let’s talk about it. It’s all to do with sites 
, and solicitors and options and similar drearinesses. After lunch I 
am going to do a telephone call myself—to the office to say I won’t 
be back—and then I thought we might drive out to Henley. I 
belong to rather a pleasant club there where we can have tea by the 
river, under a willow tree. We can dine there if you like.” 

She said, before she had time to think, “We can go to my place 
and eat, if you like—there's plenty of cold food and salad.” 

He glanced at her quickly, but she was thoughtfully folding a 
piece of brown bread and butter, and he said carelessly, squeezing a 
drop of lemon on to each oyster, “That’s an idea. It is, after all, 
July.' 1 

After all, if she chose to offer heaven as casually as a cup of tea, 
he was entitled to accept it as casually. 

A dozen Portngaises , two glasses of champagne nature, wild 
strawberries and cream, followed by a slice of brie, creamily ripe, 
and good black coffee, is a most excellent lunch for a summer’s day, 
particularly for two people who are interested in each other. It is a 
luncheon which docs not impede conversation—does not, that is to 
say, require the attention demanded by the severing of a spring 
chicken—and which has a quality of gaiety and extravagance about 
it suited to the light heart. 

After this most excellent luncheon Mr. Richard Dain, having 
telephoned his office, completely forgot its existence, together with 
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sites, solicitors, options; and Miss Janet Forrest gave up wondering 
whether she was behaving rashly or not. 

They drove out to Henley and had tea at a chic and exclusive 
club, whose incredibly smooth lawns sloped down to the river; 
there were weeping-willows like graceful debutantes, and cedars like 
gracious dowagers. There were swans and roses, and fields shim¬ 
mering with buttercup gold, and a smell of roses and hayfields on 
the air. * 

They sat a long time, watching the swans and the movement of 
the water, and discovered that they could be contentedly silent 
together. 

They returned to the car and drove through lanes banked with 
wild roses and came into a narrow valley. Richard drove the car 
across a strip of grass at the side of the narrow road, and they got out. 

Now this valley is curiously unrelated to the rest of the country¬ 
side. It is short and shallow and unexpected, and has for the 
sensitive a curious quality of enchantment. In the spring it is 
filled with primroses and celandine and wild anemones, in the 
summer it throws up lanced regiments of fox-gloves and the gay 
purple banners of bay willow herb; and it was thus that Richard 
Dain showed it to Janet for the first time. 

“Don’t you feel it's, a sort of secret place?” he asked her. 

She smiled. “I always wondered exactly where the Hollow 
Land was,” she told him, and he knew that she felt the strangeness of 
this enchanted valley. 

“The beauty of it is that it isn’t exactly anywhere. You couldn’t 
describe to anyone how to get here from Henley, though it has a 
name. A lovely absurd fairy-tale name.” 

Then he told her the name (but the author would like to be 
excused revealing it, because this is a very special place, and it would 
be a pity to turn it into a car-park and a refuse dump for the litter 
of hikers and picnickers and motorists and all that rabble who can¬ 
not keep holy an enchanted place), and she agreed that it was an 
absurd and fairy-tale name, and they walked from end to end of the 
little valley, and a little way up one side, and sat down on a tree- 
trunk that was like a small throne surrounded by magenta-clad 
courtiers, and the air was very soft and still, and bees hummed in 
and out of the fox-glove bells and birds made all manner of sweet 
noises, and they were both so happy they were silent from the full¬ 
ness of their hearts. They must have stayed there a long time, for 
the sunshine assumed that mellowness of early evening, and rabbits 
came out and took the air outside their sandy hillside homes, 
scampering about like fairy things amongst the boles of cut-down 
trees, and whisking their tails, and sitting still and looking like the 
drawings in a child’s story-book. 

And Janet Forrest thought that in all her wanderings she had 
never been in a more enchanted place, and that this was a place that 
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she should have come to with Terry in the old days when they were 
close, and that in such a place she had walked many times in the 
fantasia of day-dreams before Addison opened the gates of the real 
world, and, thinking this, joy faded into sadness, as the valley’s sun¬ 
shine faded slowly into dusk . . . and it would have been a relief 
to have had a large red cotton handkerchief to blow into and 
Addison to tell her to shut up; but looking at her, Richard knew 
that the valley’s spell was finished for the time being, as he had known 
that night at the cottage when the enchantment broke, and he rose 
and held a hand out to her and pulled her to her feet, and they 
walked away down the hillside and back to the car. 

As they got in: “Thank you for bringing me to this lovely 
place," she said. 

He smiled. "I'm glad you like it. I’ve never brought anyone 
else.” 

He wondered what Joyce would have said about it. That it was 
pretty, perhaps, or odd, or Nice for a Picnic. She never would 
have thought of it as the Hollow Land . . . which it was. 

It was dusk by the time they got back to Mayhurst, and there 
was a drenching sweetness of honeysuckle. It was inescapable, but 
neither mentioned it. 

At the cottage, whilst Janet was busy opening windows upstairs 
and down, Richard walked round the garden, sniffing the air and 
thinking, “She should be happy here. How can she bear to leave 
it ? Why is she so restless ? She has the gift of words, why doesn’t 
she stay here and write? What is it she must always be flying from 
—or seeking?" 

He overlooked the lact that with a gift for self-expression in 
words she had nevertheless no gift of creation; she could only 
recoid; given the material she could w'eave a coloured fabric of 
woids, but she could not create out of herself the material from 
which to weave. Nor had she, fundamentally, the writer’s urge to 
write ; had her allowance from the family continued there would 
have been no books by Janet Forrest. 

He came in and helped her lay the meal. He had a sense of 
il U u 'f 1 ^hting the candles. Neither had much impulse to talk. 
Me had the feeling that she was not present in her body. It didn’t 
mattci. He was content to remain in the Hollow Land and words 
could only break down the thin walls of fantasy. He could not 
ioilow her into her secret world, but her withdrawn spirit suited his 
own mood, and her physical presence was part of the enchantment 
° C Sr digh[ and scenl of honeysuckle, 
it , • made co ^ ec ’ and because it was a warm still night they took 
mt ?, e § arden 10 a scat beside the tree-trunk overgrown with 
wh,ch she called the honeysuckle tree. She left the 
candles burning in the room behind, and by their faint light they 
could see each other’s faces. 
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“It’s been a lovely day,” she told him. “It’s strange to think it 
all happened because I laddered a stocking. If I hadn’t I wouldn’t 


' 


have been in Piccadilly and we wouldn’t have met.” 

Richard replied that as he had observed upon other occasions, 
God did sometimes look after his little ones. . . . 


“And now,” he continued complacently, “you will have to come 
to town again soon because today you did not do what you came up 
to do, so there will be another excuse for our meeting.” 

“I came up merely to get away from here. It’s tiresome to be 
haunted.” 

“It depends,” said Richard, “on the ghost.” 

“Well, I wanted to lay this ghost, and I thought some conversa¬ 
tion with Addison would work the trick. I wasn’t to know the 
first person I’d walk into was the ghost himself!” 

“And now the place will be haunted worse than ever, I suppose ?” 

She smiled at him. “When you get used to ghosts you don’t 
mind them so much. I wasn’t used to one about the place.” 

He said abruptly, “Why are you so restless? Haven’t you 
wandered enough ?” 

“I’ve been alive for twenty-eight years, and only wandered for 
three,” she reminded him. 

“But you’ve seen so much! And part of you values peace 
above all things—or you’d not have taken this place. Part of you 
is quiet as a nun.” 

“People get peace in different ways,” she suggested, “and physical 
peace—quietness, seclusion—doesn’t necessarily mean mental peace. 
I’m most at peace when I’m aboard a ship or train or aeroplane 
going somewhere else!” 

“And anything else wouldn’t be you, and you are adorable.” 
He got up. “I must go,” he said. He leaned across the back of 
the seat to smell a cluster of honeysuckle that dangled above his 
shoulder. 


“I like your honeysuckle tree,” he said. 

She broke off a spray and smelt it. “There’s all of an English 
summer in it. Take it back to town with you-” 

She went close to him and tucked it into his buttonhole. He 
imprisoned her fingers and kissed them. He was prepared for her 
to move away, but she stood still looking at him, her face troubled. 

“I’m not yet quite used—to being loved,” she told him, with 
difficulty. “It’s not easy for me. I suppose I’ve been—solitary— 
too long.” 

“But you admit I’ve haunted you.” 

“Yes, and I’ve resented it.” 

“Why should you? It’s unnatural to go solitary all your 
life.” 

“I’ve always thought it the only way to preserve one’s individu¬ 
ality and freedom.” 
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She moved away from him and lit a cigarette and stood leaning 
against the side of the seat. 

“You see—until 1 was twenty-five there was only Terry, and the_ 
world was complete like that. Then Terry met Anna, and she 
swallowed him up. Domesticated him.” He felt the shudder in 
her. “She can never let him alone. Mentally or physically. 
When they're together she has always to be touching him. And you 
feel she paws his mind over in the same way. She possesses him 
utterly—body and soul. He can't even retire into himself any 
more. He's got nowhere to go. She invades him—everywhere. I 
suppose you'll say, like Addison, that it’s natural. Well, all I can 
say is to me it seems a violation of individuality—and I'd sooner be 
the cat that walks by its wild lone.” 

She flung away her cigarette and turned to him with a restless 
nervous movement. “I don't know if that explains-” 

“Yes. And I don’t want to possess you like that. I want to 
marry you, but I wouldn't want to domesticate the cat that walks by 
its wild lone. It wouldn't be Janet Forrest any more if I did. And 
1 admire and love and respect—and value—Janet Forrest more 
than anything I might be able to change her into.” He added 
without looking at her or touching her, “Don’t you think marriage 
might be acceptable on those terms?” 

She looked at him w ith a kind of despair. “Oh, Richard, I don’t 
know !” 

He went to her then and took her hands, and between kissing 
hei fingers said, “Think about it, then. Since you admit there is a 
ghost—it's the only way of laying it.” i 

He lelt her then, and drove back to town with so great a sense of 
unreality that only a limp spray of honeysuckle in the lapel of his 
coat in the morning convinced him that it had all really happened. 

Janet lay awake most of the night in a state of bewilderment and 
coniusion. and in the morning shut up the house and left for town. 
This lime she took no chances, but on arrival at Victoria took a 
taxi straight to Addison's flat. 


CHAPTER xrV 

eilKH SHOULD PERHAPS BE SKIPPED BY PURITANS 

‘l‘L° n ' y - fair 1 °, warn ‘ he reader ,hat this chapter reports some 
conversation which might by some be considered shocking, for it ^ 
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sets forth how Janet Forrest consulted Addison Maitland regarding 
Richard Dain’s offer of marriage, and Addison Maitland was 
■ never one to resort to euphemisms. It would be idle to pretend 
that such conversations do not take place, or that there is not a good 
deal of sense in such discussions, and your author, who would 
write truthfully of men and women, needs must record them. 
The squeamish and puritanical could of course skip this chapter or 
omit it altogether; but that would be a pity, for this conversation 
brought some definite psychological pressure to bear upon our 
heroine. . . . 

“What is the use of coming to me for advice?” Addison demand¬ 
ed, when Janet had recounted the story of the previous day, from 
the Prunier luncheon to the conversation beside the honeysuckle 
tree. “People always do what they want to do—the only advice 
we any of us ever take is what confirms us in what we really want 
to do.” 

“Sometimes people don’t know what they want to do,” Janet 
urged. 

“Their unconscious knows well enough,” Addison insisted, 
“only sometimes the conscious resists. What they ultimately do is 
what their unconscious has been demanding all along.” 

“Then I wish,” said Janet, “I knew what my unconscious was 
saying.” 

“You will, in due course. When next you see the young man, in 
all probability. If you want to hurry the process I suggest you sleep 
with him first. That should clarify the conscious and give the un¬ 
conscious a chance to assert itself.” 

Janet frowned. “Marriage is more than the marriage-bed,” she 
said curtly. 

“I dare say. But it’s rooted in sex—or if it isn’t it’s unhealthy 
and abnormal. You don’t suppose the young man wants to marry 
you for the sake of friendship, do you ?” 

Janet got up and paced the room restlessly, her hands driven 
deep into her jacket pockets. Addison glanced at her and poured 
himself out a whisky-and-soda. 

“Oh, don’t fight yourself and him and your instincts, Janet! 
If you’dunwrap your feelings about the young man and have a good 
Jook at them, instead of keeping them wrapped up and calling them 
-'fancy names and looking at them sideways, you’d discover they 
were remarkably like the feelings of all the young women who have 
ever found a young man attractive. All this being haunted by him, 
as you call it—why can’t you face it for what it is? Something 
Adam and Eve felt for each other in the Garden of Eden ! Ihe 
trouble with you, my dear,” Addison continued brutally, “is that 
you’re suffering from the same complaint as Andrew Marvell s coy 
mistress—a too long-preserved virginity ! All this ought to have 
r happened to you at least ten years ago. When a woman falls in 
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love for the first time in her late twenties she always gets it all out of 
proportion. Come and have a drink and stop prowling about like a 
lioness in a cage.” 

Janet went over to the little table beside the couch on which 
Addison sat and poured herself out a drink. 

She said drily, “Granted that everything you say is true, the 
point at issue is not whether I should sleep with the young man, but 
whether I should marry him. It’s a rather bigger issue than merely 
having an affaire." 

“You asked me to help you make up your mind on that issue. 
I still insist that having an affaire with him is the only reliable way 
of finding out. If more people slept together first there’d be fewer 
marriages—and fewer messed-up lives. They’d discover in time 
either that they didn’t suit each other, or else that they didn’t need 
to marry to make their lives satisfactory. Some people need 
marriage—need someone with them all the time. Others don’t. 
That's why I say to you—sieep with him and get it over for both of 
you ! If you wanted to marry—wanted it fundamentally and 
instinctively, l mean—you wouldn't need to think about it. You’d 
know. Your instincts would insist. It’s because fundamentally 
you don't need marriage, though sentimentally you like the idea of 
it, that you're all fussed up with indecision. Good lord, Janet, 
don’t you know yourself well enough yet to know that marriage is 
no good to women like you ? That you don’t need it, have no time 
for it? You sometimes need lovers. You never need husbands. 
Janet Forrest with a husband is ridiculous. It w'ould be the end of 
Janet Forrest. There’d only be little Mrs. Somebody. You don’t 
suppose hubby would stand for wifey going oft' for months on end 
and sleeping on the dirty decks of cargo-boats with packs of stinking 
Asiatics and ‘damn’ niggers’, and all the things women like you 
take tor granted? Don't tell me your Jew is different. The Jews 
have strong views about marriage.” 

“Well, he hasn't, and he's only half Jewish.” She was nettled. 
“He believes in freedom—and Janet Forres?.” 


She was hating him, and Addison knew it and exulted in it. 
Her reaction from his brutal candours would be towards the 
romanticism Richard offered. Part of himself denied that he was 
doing more than give her good advice, but somewhere, unacknow¬ 
ledged, lie knew that the manner of his giving it would drive her to 
the opposite. She would leave him reacting violently against his 
brutally delivered rationalism, and believing that she was acting of 
her own free will would incline towards a romanticized and senti¬ 
mentalized version ol love which involved marriage, and it could 
ne\er toi a moment occur to her that she had been tricked into being 
untrue to herself because of some devilish thing in Addison Maitland 
mat enjoyed this sense of being the unrealized controller of another 
numan being’s destiny, and that human being his own creation. . . . 
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But devilish be damned, wasn’t he only giving her sensible advice, 
stripped free of sentimentalizing and romanticizing? 

But he knew very well what the ultimate outcome of it would be. 



CHAPTER XV 


WHICH HAS TO DO WITH CANDLELIGHT AND A HONEYSUCKLF TREE 

Janet waited a week before she wrote to Richard, and it was, 
Richard thought, the longest week he had ever lived through. He 
dreaded to open her letter for fear it should inform him that she 
had shut the house up and gone away—‘thinking it best’. Instead, 
to his delighted amazement she had written simply: 

Dear Richard , 

I would like it ij you would come and see me again as soon as 
possible. 

\ Yours, 

J. 

To this she had added a postscript: The ghost walks night and day , 
but J should be lonely now without hint. 

He sent her a telegram that he would come that evening. Then 
he looked up his engagement-book and frowned. His mother had 
another of her suddenly remembered birthdays that evening. 

Before he drove out of town that evening he went into a florists’ 
and bought an immense sheaf of red roses. 

He did not drive out in the hilarious mood of his first visit to 
Mayhurst. He was desperately serious. This visit, he fell, was a 
very solemn occasion. She had had a week in which to think, and 
the result must be either heaven or hell where he was concerned. 
He had slept badly all the week, and his nerves were thoroughly 
jangled. Several times during that week he wished to God he had 
never gone to that Odysseus Club dinner. An encounter with 
Joyce Graham just as he was leaving his office one evening had not 
improved his temper. He felt that he had not emerged very well 
from the encounter. She had greeted him with a friendly casualness 
which he envied but was unable to return. He had been absurdly 
( formal, and her amused, “Good lord, what's biting you ?” had been, 
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he felt, provoked, though at the time, priggishly, he had deplored 
its vulgarity. 

Arrived at Janet’s cottage, he had scarcely drawn up at the gate — 
than she came down the path to meet him, and he knew all over 
again that delighted shock of surprise peculiar to all lovers and 
which endows the loved one with an attractiveness far greater than 
memory had recorded. He pushed the roses into her arms and cut 
short her exclamations of thanks and pleasure by kissing her on the 
lips. Quite softly, but it was the first time they had ever kissed, and 

it left them both a little breathless. 

They drank sherry in the little parlour that smelt of potpourri, 
the windows opened out into the tangle of tea-roses that climbed up 
the wall; but there was no relaxation for either of them in the pleasant 
familiar ritual. She knew that there could be nothing but constraint 
between them whilst she kept him in suspense, but for the life of her 
she did not know what to say to him. 

He said at last, when neither of them could sustain the flagging 
attempts at light conversation any longer, "Why did you ask me to 
come as soon as possible, Janet ?” 

“I was so restless. 1 thought if I saw you 1 would know.’’ 

"And do you?” The effort to keep the eagerness out of his 
voice made him speak sharply, almost curtly. 

"No." She could not look at him as she said it. She longed to 
be able to say yes, but it was no use. She felt sick with the strain. 
Her hands were cold. And she hated it so, all this emotionalism in 
the air. She wanted to escape—desperately. 

She got up and took a cigarette out of a box. She had always 
this impulse for movement when she was worried. She stood by the 
window, tapping the cigarette nervously. 

“1 always knew 1 would be unsatisfactory to be in love with,” 
she said, frowning, "1 warned you.” 

He said, still making his effort to speak unemotionally, “What is 
it you don't know—whether you love me or not, or whether you want 
to marry me or not? The two things aren't necessarily synony¬ 
mous." 

“I don't think that applies in my case. I feel that if I was certain 
about one I’d be certain about the other. And I wish I knew. 
You don't know how much I wish I knew—how hard I’ve tried all 
this tormented week to find out.” 

She was tugging at the large red cotton handkerchief stuffed into 
the pocket of her skirt, and she was suddenly so like a little girl that 
he smiled. 

He got up and went over to her and put his arms round her. 

"Don’t worry any more,” he said. "Let’s go and eat an 
immense supper. It's all this emotionalism on an empty stomach - 
that makes one morbid ! Is there any more of that delicious 
Burgundy?” - 
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“Not a drop,” she told him, and blew hard into the red hand¬ 
kerchief, after which, illogically, she sniffed, 
t “Then I shall drive down to the ‘Rose and Crown’ and get 
some.” 

“I’ll arrange the roses whilst you’re gone.” 

When he got back with the Burgundy she had arranged the roses 
in a large stone pickle-jar and stood them beside the silver candle¬ 
sticks. She explained that it was the only thing she could find large 
enough to take them, and she didn't want to cut their stalks. 

Richard had had another sherry at the ‘Rose and Crown’ whilst 
waiting for his change, and was feeling less gloomy. Being, as 
has been observed before, an intelligent young man, he knew that 
the one thing they had to avoid was anything in the nature of a 
‘scene’. Emotionalism would merely cause her to retire into herself 
and take up the drawbridge. A wave of laughter might wash her 
into his arms, but a tide'of tears would most certainly wash her 
away beyond his reach. 

Now that the tension was eased, friendship flowed simply and 
easily between them again. He told her anecdotes about the 
tenants and made her laugh, and about a party he had been to during 
the week, at the Hampstead studio of a woman artist. 

“ ‘Only a cold meal, as I have no servant in the evenings,’ she 
wrote. Now I ask you, would you have dressed ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. The pukka sahib and his dinner-jacket in 
the jungle, and all that. People are so odd.” 

* “Well, I didn't think Vicky was the sort of person who would 
■ bare her back in order to eat a quarter of a pound of cold ham and a 
tomato, so along I go in my ordinary clothes, only to find a party 
of twelve people all dinner-jackets and bare backs, and a uniformed 
manservant, and a hot meal of several courses.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I told her I liked her idea of a cold meal, and asked her 
whatever did she do when she had a hot one !” 

“People are really very odd,” Janet murmured. “I always 
remember Anna telling me she didn't propose to ask me to a dinner¬ 
party she was giving because if I wasn't there they could talk about 
me, and if I was there that was one topic of conversation the less !” 

But at the back of all this light chatter Richard was thinking, 
“If she sends me back to town tonight to another week like last 1 
shall go crazy !” 

Janet did not think at all, but looking at his face in repose and 
seeing the strain and tiredness in it, and remembering it as she had 
seen it in tht Hollow, alight and young with happiness, something 
in her cried to him, “Richard—oh, my dear,” and she was filled with 

tenderness. . 

Depression closed in on him again whilst they made coffee 

m? together over a spirit-stove in the big stone-floored kitchen. He 
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saw the evening drawing to a close and himself still rather more 

than friend but considerably less than lover. 

They carried the candles through to the parlour and had cottee 
there—it was not a night for sitting outside, and he was glad; the 
repetition would have been intolerable. Silence and constraint tell 
on them again, and this time it was Janet who came to their rescue. 
She leaned across to him where he sat at the other end of the settee 


and laid her hands on his. 

“I hate to see you look so unhappy,” she said gently. 

He was in her arms instantly after that, his head on her breast, 
and crying to her with a wild unreason, “Janet—you must love me . 

Involuntarily she answered him with a truth beyond thought, 
“I do ! I do”—and no less involuntarily and beyond thought she 
was weeping. More than he could know was released in those 
tears, all the damped-down pain and loss of years. But when all 
this had flowed away she would be empty and withdrawn from him 


again, unless- 

“No,” he said quickly. “No, you mustn't cry !” He tugged 
the red cotton handkerchief out of the pocket of her skirt, and held 
it to her face. “Come on,” he said, “blow !” 

She took it from him and buried her face in it a moment, then 
suddenly she laughed, shakily. 

“You're an absurd person,” she said, and blew. 

He held her very close, and said quietly, “Listen, Janet, you 
must let me stay with you tonight. 1 want to hold you like this all 
night, and in the morning—you will know.” He laughed, a low, 
excited laugh. “Oh, then, finally and for ever you will know, my 
darling!” His voice was exultant; he was suddenly supremely 


confident. 

She was silent; there was no more resistance in her; it had 
flowed away on that tide of tears, and she was beyond thought... 
except one thought, which she finally uttered. 

“What about the car?” she said. 

He laughed. “Now who's the absurd one? Unless you’ve any 
objection the car can stay where it is.” He pulled her to her feet. 

“Come, sweet.” 

At the foot of the stairs he withdrew his arm from her waist and 
said, “I'll go and lock up all the w-indows and doors.” 

She went on up the stairs alone, tranced, beyond thought. 

It seemed to her that she lay a long time in the darkness in that 
tranced state before he came to her, but when he did she knew that 
she loved him. 
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^. CHAPTER XVI 

THE GREEK CHORUS AGAIN, AND AN INTRODUCTION TO A STATELY 

HOME OF ENGLAND 

“A letter from Janet,” Terry observed, turning over the pile on 
the breakfast-table. ‘‘Know her atrocious typing anywhere. It’s 
addressed to us both. Why on earth can’t she put Mr. and Mrs. 
instead of Terry and Anna Forrest ? It looks so silly.” 

‘‘Read it,” said Anna gently, pouring coffee. 

Terry tore open the envelope and unfolded the flimsy sheet of 
typing paper. Janet’s letters were invariably typed. 

“Dear Both of You[ he read aloud], 

“/ thought you would be interested to know that / am going to 
marry Richard Dain in a week's time." 

“Janet? Marry?” Anna looked up with the sugar-tongs, 
clipping a lump of sugar, poised in the air. 

Terry, whose face was as shocked as Anna’s, re-read, “going 
to marry Richard Dain in a week's time.” 

“Well!” said Anna, and dropped the sugar into the cup. 

“Janet of all people!” Terry said vvonderingly, and read on: 
» “He was at the Odysseus Club dinner, which is where we met, but 
* 1 don't think you were introduced to him. Terry will probably 
know the name." 

“Of course,” Terry exclaimed, “Dain’s Flats ! We submitted a 
design for their Brighton block—but I believe Dain designed some¬ 
thing himself. Lord, but he’ll be useful in the family !” 

“What else does she say?” Anna asked, in a pleased and excited 

tone. 


“It will be a registry-office wedding, but Richard says we shall 
have to let his mother and father come along, or they'll be so hurt ; 
and if you two would like to come, please do. I'll let you have all the 
particulars presently . There will be a sort of reception afterwards 
at Richard's people's house in St. John's Wood. I've met them and 
they're darlings. I suppose I'd better ask Mother and Father — 
there's a pretty good chance that they won't accept. I suppose 
they'll be horrified at the reception being at Richard's house instead 
of from the bride's home, and it being a registry-office afiair , except 
for hurting them I'd get it all over and tell them aj ter wards. It s 
really an awfully private affair, getting married; l don t see why one 
should have to tell everyone. Our engagement won t be announced in 
f the papers or anything—unless M. and F. take it on themselves to 
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send notices, which / suppose they will. But they'll be so sick looking 
the Dains up in 1 Who's Who and not finding a trace of them. Richard 
says can you both come to dinner at his fiat next Wednesday ? We 
won't ask Addison if you'd rather not—1 know Terry hates him. 
Addison won't be at the wedding. He's gone rather snooty about it 
all. Hope the children are flourishing. Los e to you both. ^ 

J • 

"P.S.— We are going to spend the honeymoon house-hunting. 
We want a house in town, because of Richard; but we II keep the 
cottage on for week-ends, and live there for our honeymoon. / am 
quite ridiculously happy." 


“Well,” said Anna, “isn’t that nice? I must say I always 
thought dear Janet was a born old maid. It only goes to show !” 

Terry's feelings were mixed. He could not for the life of him 
think of Janet as married. It seemed all wrong for her somehow, as 
wrong as though she had decided to let her hair grow—or that 
Anna had decided to cut hers off. Yet if Janet married it freed 
him from that curious, irrational sense of guilt he had had in breaking 
away from her for his own marriage. And very slightly he was 
jealous, though that was something he did not for a moment 
acknowledge. 

“I can’t imagine what M. and F. will say,” he said, following his 
thoughts, “I suppose they’ll be pleased about it in one way—thinking 
of Janet settling down at last, though I don't suppose she will. 
On the other hand, the first thing they'll want to know is, who is he? 
And Dain's Luxury Flats, Ltd., isn’t an answer they'll find very 
acceptable. 1 believe they're Jews—or half Jews, anyhow, and that 
won't help !” 

“We'll accept the invitation for next Wednesday, won’t we?” 
said Anna, pursuing her own thoughts. “I'm longing to meet him. 
Have you ever seen him?” 


“1 saw him once at some trade-dinner some years back. He’s 
rather good-looking—in the clean-cut young business-man sort of 
way. Not the sort of thing 1 should ever imagine J. going in for, I 
must say ! 1 should have thought Maitland was more her style !” 

“You never can tell with people when it comes to marriage,” 
Anna remarked profoundly. 

“You can't imagine me marrying anyone but you, can you?” 
He smiled at her affectionately. 

“We’re different,” said Anna complacently. 

On this same morning a similar letter was received from Janet in 
that stately home of England known as Connyham Park, the 
residence of Major and Mrs. Harold Forrest, and this letter also 
was read aloud by the head of the house to his spouse at the conjugal 
breaktast-table. It was more or less a repetition of what Janet had 
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written to Terry and Anna, though it did not include an invitation 
to dine with the betrothed pair—Janet could not imagine a more 
uncomfortable dinner-party than her parents and herself and 
Richard. 

When he had read this disgraceful letter, Major Forrest passed 
it over to his lady that she might see for herself. 

“Nice thing, huh?” he grunted. 

“Really,” said Janet's mother, “really Janet is trying ! How 
on earth can we send notices to the papers—everyone will know it's 
Dain’s Flats. I mean it’s like Peabody Buildings, isn't it? As i' 
one misalliance in the family isn’t enough !” 

“Nothing for it but to put a good face on it,” the Major grunted. 
“Have ’em come here and get married properly in church. Look 
better than this hole-and-corner registry-office affair they're thinking 
of.” 

“All his awful family here? It was bad enough with Anna’s 
crowd, and they were at least professional people. I mean 
they were nobodies, but they weren’t common. The Dains are 
bound to be. Business people. Jews, I shouldn't wonder. Oh, 
Harrison,” as the butler entered the breakfast-room, “bring me the 
Who's Who , will you ?” 

The Major chuckled through his moustache. “They'll be non¬ 
starters !” 

The butler returned with the Who's Who , and Mrs. Forrest 
began to search feverishly. When the servant had left the room she 
regarded her husband with a stricken air. 

“Not in the stud-book, eh?” 

“She’d have done belter to have married Addison Maitland. 

I loathe the creature, of course, but at least the Maitlands are all 
right and they can no more be responsible for Addison than we can 
for Janet.” 

But the Major had already opened another letter and was 
frowning at it, fiercely, his bushy eyebrows contracted. 

Mrs. Forrest retired to her boudoir to write to Janet. She was 
there most of the morning, for she found it an extraordinarily 

difficult letter. 

My darling Janet, 

Your father and l were naturally ver) surprised by your news. 
Are you sure you are doing the Right Thing ? We naturally hoped 
you would marry more in your own class—someone who would tak e an 
interest in the tenants and help your father with the estate , since Terry 
has chosen to go his Own Way, which has been a great grtej to your 
father and to me. If you persist in this alliance we very much hope 
you will come home to be married , and we should be glad to meet your 

fianci and suggest you both come here for the week-end. 

Your ajjeclionate Mother. 
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She did not think of Janet as her darling daughter, and she did 
not feel that she was her affectionate mother; but it would not have 
occurred to Mrs. Forrest to write otherwise. Writing ‘my darling 
Janet’ gave her, too, an illusion which was precious to her; she 
had always hoped that Janet would be so different, a dear sweet little 
girl who would grow up into a charming young debutante; she would 
be presented at Court—looking so pretty, and photographed for 
the Sketch, Taller, and Bystander , afterwards—and it would be a 
pleasure to take her about. ‘Major and Mrs. Forrest’s charming 
young debutante daughter’. She would be photographed at Ascot 
and Hurlingham; at hunt-balls, and the right kind of house-parties, 
and in due course she would be photographed as a bride-to-be, with 
inset picture of a well-connected and good-looking young man 
whose family were properly represented in Who's Who and no 
eyebrow raising as to who exactly was he. Then there would have 
been a charming country wedding to which all the county would 
have been invited, and more charming photographs, this time of 
darling Janet in bridal veil and lovely gown, with bridesmaids and 
everything as it should be. Then the next Press pictures would 
have been the christening. . . . But the sort of hoyden Janet had 
grown up into you couldn’t imagine her having children, and as 
things were Mrs. Forrest would rather she didn't. Nevertheless, 
‘my darling Janet' wrote Mrs. Forrest firmly, for though Janet 
failed so lamentably as a daughter it should never be said that Mrs. 
Harold Forrest failed as a mother. 

When Janet read this letter she was so angry that she wanted to 
send an infuriated postcard at once, but Richard urged that she 
should merely write a polite little note saying that she was sorry 
she could not change her plans, and that if her parents preferred 
not to come to town for the wedding she would quite under¬ 
stand. 

‘‘After all,’’ urged Richard, “it must be a bitter thing to be as 
disappointed in her children as your mother is in you and Terry. 
In you particularly. And all that social snobbery is all that those 
sort ol people have got. People like us who’ve got so much—we can 
afford to be generous.’’ 

“Poor old things,” said Janet, and thus disrespectfully disposing 
of her parents, thought no more about them. 
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t CHAPTER XVII 

IN WHICH A PROBLEM ASSERTS ITSELF 

Richard’s parents had no fault to find with their son’s choice of 
wife. They were honoured, John Dain told Janet, to have her in the 
family, and to Rosa expressed surprise that anyone who had 
‘knocked about the world so’ and ‘had so many queer adventures’ 
should be so feminine. He liked a woman to be feminine, he said; 
it was only right and proper. . . . Rosa said that Janet looked a 
nice sensible girl, and it was obvious that Richard was head over 
heels in love with her, and she was sure they would be happy. 

A few days before the wedding, Joyce Graham rang Richard up 
at his flat. 

“My dear! I’ve just heard ! Congratulations! But I do 
think you might have thrown a party ! I should love to meet her.’’ 

He said curtly, “Really? I thought when you heard her speak 
you weren’t impressed.” 

“Nonsense ! I thought her most original.” 

“Like a little girl left out in the rain ?” 

She laughed. “Did I say that? I think it’s rather good. I 
mean it does convey someone rather droll and sweet, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it? I thought you said weather-beaten—and hard- 
l; bitten.” 

3 “Darling, do stop being an idiot ! When am I going to see 
you again? I refuse to be dropped like this. It’s really very 
forgiving of me to bother with you.” 

He supposed it was. He said a little more cordially, “I can’t 
fix anything*till we’ve settled down, Joyce. And you can imagine 
we’ve a thousand things to do, and when the wedding’s over got to 
find a house. I’m taking a fortnight off from the office-” 

“Why don’t you build a house somewhere? It seems so funny 
for a builder to be looking for a house.” 

“Janet wants an old house. Look here, Joyce, I must fly now. 
We’ll fix something up later on.” 

“Am I not to be invited to the wedding?” 

“It’s going to be such a family affair—you’d be bored to death.” 

He imagined his mother’s dismay if anything like Joyce should 
wander in. 

“Oh, all right, if I’m not wanted. But don’t go on avoiding 

me, Dick, there’s a dear. Cheeroh.” 

He rang off frowning. He loathed being called Dick, and only 
people he disliked ever did. The woman was a nuisance and a 
bore. It seemed to him, now, utterly fantastic that he should ever 
{ have been attracted by her. 
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He had not been to Mayhurst since the night he had stayed 
there. Tt had been Janet’s idea that they should not be together 
again until the night of their wedding, and then they would go 
back there together. The idea appealed to the romantic in him. 
Now that he was sure of her he felt that he could wait as long as she 
decreed. 

And when at last all the fuss was over and they were free to 
drive away and begin their life together in their own fashion they 
did not drive straight to Mayhurst, but to the valley they had 
christened the Hollow Land. They got out of the car and walked 
in the mellow evening sunlight through the regiment of foxgloves, 
and no one seeing them would have taken them for lovers or a 
couple wed but a few hours, for they did not kiss or walk with their 
arms about each other or hold hands; there was nothing to betray 
their secret unless you were observant enough to see the light in his 
eyes and the brooding tenderness in hers when they looked at each 
other. And when they dined together at the country-club beside 
the river no waiter or fellow diner guessed their secret; they might 
have been a quietly devoted couple married a long time; or merely 
good friends. 

He had a great longing, a strong impulse, to behave in lover-like 
fashion, but already he knew her well enough to know that the 
austerities and reserves of her nature must be respected. She 
was incapable of the light, easy caress, and with ail her being she 
shrank from the casual demonstrativeness which characterized 
Terry and Anna in relation to each other. Any caress she gave 
could only come from her when she was deeply moved, and rpere 
affection taking upon itself the intimacies which she regarded as 
sacred to passion nauseated her. She had it in her, he now knew, 
to give hersell with the utmost passion; but she could never give 
herself to coquetry, or give without passion the caresses which she 
regarded as belonging to it, and her deepest feelings, both physical 
and emotional, she would always, he knew, hold in check with 
unremitting discipline until such time as both might have full atid 
free outlet. And that she was supremely and magnificently right 
he knew each time they came to the rich communion of flesh and 
spirit which was their loving. 

Ihe summer passed very quickly house-hunting, and when the 
house was found, decorating and furnishing it. It was a tall, 
narrow Georgian house in Chelsea, looking through plane trees to 
the river. 1 here was an old and twisted vine on the front climbing 
up to an iron balcony on the first floor and twining its way along it; 
at the back there was a walled garden with an ancient mulberry tree 
and a vine arbour. Ferns would grow here, and solomon seal and 
lines of the valley, and Janet was content; her real garden was at 
Mayhurst. 1 he house was full of fine pine panelling, and there 
was a staircase and a balcony with crinoline bannisters. 
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Richard had a pang or two about leaving Mayfair; he had 
secretly hankered after a little house near Shepherd’s Market, but 
^ Janet hated the idea of being enclosed in the town; you didn’t, she 
said, feel so shut in, so surrounded by traffic, in Chelsea as in 
Mayfair, and S.W.3 wasn’t, after all, very many, she teased him, even 
if it was the limit he would go from W.l. 

She made their house very beautiful, and Anna was filled with 
admiration and a gentle envy. Who would have thought that 
Janet was so fundamentally feminine? 

To Janet she remarked that it must be nice to think that her 
wandering days were over and that she could settle down with a 
lovely home of her own and devote herself to it and her charming 
husband. • 

It was a great shock to Anna, therefore, to learn that Janet did 
not regard her wandering days as over, “And neither does Richard. 

I had an expedition planned for next spring long before 1 met 
Richard, and I have no intention of abandoning it. Richard 
wouldn’t have me do so. I wouldn’t be Janet Forrest if I did— 
and it was Janet Forrest he fell in love with.” 

But it was easy enough to make these bold statements in those 
early days, when the spring of next year was six months and more 
away. Then there was the Abyssinian war, and the inevitable 
thought that no one could tell what was going to happen in Europe 
during the course of the next few months, the feeling that it was 
impossible to make plans. Then Christmas and the turn of the 
r year, and the League still talking, and very soon even the war itself 
1 ceasing to be front-page news, and the world going its complacent 
way, getting ready for bigger wars, talking all the time of peace in 
terms of war. 

There was clearly no reason why she should not go on this 
expedition planned so long ago. Her publishers expected it, and 
her pride demanded it; but she herself was no longer interested. 
Her world was bounded by her home and Richard, as once it had 
been by Connyham Park and Terry, and the thought of moving out 
of that world, away from Richard, filled her with a panic resistance. 
It was as though that lone eagle, Janet Forrest, threatened the little 
tame bird, Janet Dain, happy in its cage. 1 hat the door ol the cage 
stood open made the threat more insidious; there was no excuse to 
pit against the challenge of that other self. . 

Then Addison, who had gone off to ‘the Americas’, as he called 
the United States, returned from his wanderings and came to see her, 
assuming that now that she was, as he put it, ‘little Mrs. Richard 
Dain’, she would go no more a-roving—an assumption which 

piqued her, as he had intended it should. 

“Why shouldn’t I be going just the same?” she demanded. 

He shrugged. “For one thing there’s no longer any financial 
^ necessity. And then there are the claims of home and husband. 
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He looked round the charming pine-panelled drawing-room 
opening on to the vine-clad balcony overlooking the river. 

“It’s all very elegant,” he observed, “I congratulate you on your 
home-making instinct.” 

She felt that he was being patronizing, and hated him. Which 
is what he wanted. He was determined that she should go on this 
expedition, resolved that not so easily should Janet Forrest be 
swallowed up in Mrs. Richard Dain. His sneering assumption 
that now of course she would not go was calculated to dispose once 
and for all of any waverings she might have . . . and she reacted 
as he had expected and wanted. 

“Are you suggesting that marriage has turned me into ‘the little 
woman*, in accordance with your prophecy?” she asked coldly. 

He told her, with truth, “1 am trying to find out whether it has. 
I shan t be convinced that it hasn't till you actually set out on the 
expedition. It's easy to talk now—there are still a couple of months 
before you need start, aren’t there, if you want to take advantage of 
the Midnight Sun?” 

“You think that when the actual time comes I shall back out?” 
He knew by the deadly quietness of her voice that she was furious, 
and he was delighted. Janet Forrest was all right; she'd go. If 
only to prove to him that he was wrong. Her pride—Janet Forrest’s 
pride and independence—w'ould insist oti it. Nothing would stop 
her now. Little Mrs. Richard Dain hadn’t a chance. But who 
cared about the silly little tame bird happy in its pretty cage? 
It was the lone cageless thing, Janet Forrest, that mattered. Passion¬ 
ately he cared about Janet Forrest. Was she not his creation? 

But he wanted Janet to care about her, too. Janet Forrest 
was so much more important than Janet Dain. The world was 
lull of contented little Mrs. Dains, their worlds bounded by their 
c arming homes and adored and adoring husbands. And it was 
a rig it tor most of them, that smother of domestic content and 
connubial bliss, for most of them it was excellent, desirable, 
^ mirable. But not for Janet Forrest. Amongst the welter of 
peopi C! there u'ere so few Persons. Hundreds of thousands of 
rii c,omcst,c sparrows, but so few eagles. The eagles 
„i ‘ . e u PP er a J r ; theirs was the kingdom, the power and the 

manv’ nuni P bin 8 above the drab business that living was for the 


v V K S fnVrf:u he kncw ’ asscri thal her ,ife as Mrs - Richard Dain 
shV h a b, that it was rich and full and beautiful; in this new joy 

coni rg ° ttcn lhe bcat t,ie jungle drums, the crash of waves on 
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now I, f I S ? methmgmore > a b ™gcr of new things. You are happy 
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wander-lust is stilled in you for the time being. Because for the 
time being you are Woman fulfilled, your ego subordinate to the 
t sly forces of nature—you went your cageless eagle way a long time, 
my Janet, but you were trapped in the end ; a man set the imprint of 
his body upon yours in the oldest treachery. Not in our flesh 
lies the treachery, my Janet, but in our spirit’s confusion with the 
flesh. ... He was filled with pity and anger and tenderness, the 
while he shrugged and answered her that it would not surprise him 
to find that marriage had turned her into the ‘little woman’ of his 
prophecy. 

It was possible, he thought, walking away from the Dains’ 
Chelsea house that spring evening, but not probable. It was 
possible that once she had fulfilled this obligation to herself over 
an expedition planned long before her marriage she might let Janet 
Forrest fade out of the picture; possible that when he had rescued 
the shy girl of twenty-five from her broken fantasy world and 
launched her upon a career as professional traveller he had done 
no more than open up a way of escape for her. It was possible, but 
he doubted it. It was more likely, he thought, that he had released 
something innate but hidden in her. That in her case as in his c wn, 
travel was an appetite that increased with what it fed on indicated 
the Ulyssean strain. 

Still, it would be interesting to see. Oh, enormously interesting. 
These early honeymoon months of marriage did not count; the 
rest would come later. She might weary of her changeless bliss, 
p Or it might change. Or he himself might be moved to take a hand 

• in her destiny once more. But whatever Janet Dain thought about 

it—and her opinion was of little value, sicklied o'er with romanti¬ 
cism as it was—Janet Forrest, he was convinced, was not going to 
be so lightly laid aside. 

With her African book on the eve of publication, Janets 
publisher, also, was somewhat exercised as to the future of Janet 
Forrest. He had had the literary wings of promising young authors 
—particularly women—clipped by marriage before now, and he did 
not want it to happen to Janet Forrest. He had plenty of better 
writers on his list, but none with her capacity for getting interesting 
material plus a gift for vividly presenting it. He considered that she 
counted much more as a Person than as a writer, and as such her 
personality should be preserved, he felt, not smothered by domestic 

preoccupations and conjugal bliss. 

It was a great relief to him when Janet assured him, shortly alter 

Addison’s visit, that she was already going ahead with her arrange¬ 
ment for her Northern expedition. They discussed the matter 
over sherry one evening at the Chelsea house. Richard came in i 

^Janet*safd,* when she had effected the introduction “Mr. Blake 
\ was inquiring a little anxiously about my next journey, Richard. 
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Her heart cried, “Richard, oh, my darling, it had to come !” 

They had carefully avoided talking about it these last few 
months, but it had been for them both, all the time, a black shadow h 
hovering in the background and drawing daily closer, inexorably, 
for all they both turned resolutely away, refusing to face it. Now 
it was as though it closed round them. 

Richard had a momentary sensation of shock, then he said 
carelessly, “Oh, the midnight sun, Arctic Circle, Lapps and all that! 

It’s more or less settled, isn't it, Janet?” 

“So Mrs. Dain was assuring me. I’m very glad to hear it. 
Relieved, if 1 may say so.” 

"You thought Janet Forrest would be submerged in Mrs. 
Dain?" Richard inquired, smiling. 

“I didn't think so—indeed 1 hoped not. But one never knows. 

Love is of man's life a thing apart, et cetera.” 

"Is Janet the sort of woman who would make it her whole 
existence?” Richard demanded, laughing. “In any case,” he went 
on, “the intelligent modern woman's life isn't centred in her home 
and husband and children any more. Her interests reach far wider 
spheres.” 

"All the same, there's instinct to contend with, you know, and 
always the danger of it overriding the intellect,” the publisher 
suggested. 

He looked so anxiously at Janet that she burst out laughing. 

"It’s all right, Mr. Blake," she assured him, “I'm not going 
to have a baby, and I shall set out on the journey, provided Mussolini 
doesn't decide to start civilizing the Lapps as well!” 

But when the excellent Mr. Blake had left the house full of 
Richard's dry sherry and Janet's reassurances, Janet said, “I don’t 
want to go, Richard, you know that.” 

"I didn't know. But I'm glad—in a way. You must go, 
though. You couldn't help resenting it, sooner or later, if I encour¬ 
aged you to stay. You only don't want to go because you feel 
you re robbing me. Well, don't feel that way about it, sweet. I 
niarried Janet Forrest, the explorer, and if she doesn't go on explor¬ 
ing she won t be Janet Forrest—that would be robbing me !” 

She said in a low voice, running her finger thoughtfully round 

the rim ol her glass, "It isn't Janet Forrest you've loved all these 
lovely months.” 

He smiled. “Who, then ?” 

Your own creation, Janet Dain.” She put her glass down and 
got up and moved restlessly about the room. 

, 1 can 1 help it if it disappoints you, Richard. I’m not sure 

that I want Janet Forrest to go on living. She wasn’t a happy 
person and Janet Dain is. Janet Forrest had a sort of courage, 

I suppose; she was spectacular and interesting and all that, but she 
uidn t know anything at all about love and loving, and she was full 
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of all sorts of foolish fears; she faced adventure, but she never 
really faced life—ordinary everyday living. And in the end that 
takes more courage—a bigger kind of courage—and it's more 
useful. All Janet Forrest’s life was just a prelude to living. She 
only began to live when she stopped being Janet Forrest and became 
Janet Dain.” 

He wanted desperately to take her into his arms, crying his 
gratitude to her and his pride and joy in her words, but at heart he 
believed that she was being swept by a wave of emotionalism, out of 
her love for him, and denying her authentic self, and that he would 
be merely taking unfair advantage of her by confirming her asser¬ 
tions. He smothered his own instinctive emotional response, 
therefore, and said quietly, “All that is merely nine-months-old 
Janet Dain trying to auto-suggest twenty-nine-year-old Janet 
Forrest out of existence, and it can’t be done.” 

Janet came to rest by the french window. She stDod leaning 
against the door opened out on to the balcony, a far-away look in 
her eyes. 

“I don’t know, Richard. I wish I did. But 1 keep thinking 
that Janet Forrest died that night she picked you a spray of honey¬ 
suckle.” Her voice was almost a whisper. 

Lovely she looked standing there, he thought, that lost look he 
had so often seen on her face; only Janet Forrest could look like 


that. 

He took a cigarette from the box beside the sherry decanter on 
the little table drawn up to the couch where he sat. t 

“Almost thou persuadest me,” he said drily. “But you don t 
have to, my dear; I wish you’d realize that ! I'll hate your going ! 
It puts me into a panic when I begin to realize that it’s going to 
happen, and soon. But all the same I want you to go. I don’t 
know if you understand—I can’t put it any clearer.” 

It occurred to her then that he was speaking the truth; that 
much as he would miss his wife, he was prepared to sacrifice her in 
order to preserve Janet Forrest alive—that he wanted Janet Forrest, 
the self-sufficient, the independent, the spectacular, much more than 
he wanted the fulfilled woman he had himeslf brought into being on 

a summer night. . . . In that moment she glimpsed the reason why 

he could be attracted by the synthetic beauty of a Joyce Graham, it 
was only another expression of his need for the spectacular ;hewanted 
something very definite in a woman; something which singled her 
out from the others; with Joyce Graham it had been her orenia 
quality, her exquisite elegance; with Janet Forrest 11 ^d been a 
rare quality of individuality; the woman he had brought in ° ^g 
was utterly ordinary; a woman who was fulfilled, who wanted on y 
her man, her home, and in due course children, the naturall woman 
untouched by the attitude of the age. . . . Janet resisted th 
realization, telling herself that he insisted on the importance ot 
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Janet Forrest to make it easy for her to go, that he could not under- 
stand that she spoke out of herself when she said that she did not 
want to go, out of her instincts and her awakened blood. 

She turned away from the window, smiling forlornly. 

“It's dear of you, Richard. In any case, I must go if only not 
to let Mr. Blake down—and my own personal vanity.” She did 
not add, and in defiance of Addison, for she did not acknowledge 

this. . 

Richard was not merely trying to make it easier for her by 
asserting that he wanted her to go. It was true that he wanted 
her to go, though the thought of it was a dark cloud gathering round 
them both, round him no less than round her. She was still tor 
him the Janet who had brought the pagan drums into the room that 
memorable night. All the rest, which had been, and was, so 
tremendous for her, was comparatively incidental for him. His 
physical passion was controlled by this picture of her as Janet 
Forrest. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

CONCERNING A LAST SUPPER 

Now though Janet believed that she spoke out of her deepest self 
when she told Richard that she did not want to go on this expedition, 
it is, as Addison reflected, debatable. For the fact remains that in 
spite of her very real grief, and the strong feeling of never in her life 
wanting to do anything less, she nevertheless went. From which 
it is not to be argued that her feelings were spurious, but that the 
blood no less than the intelligence can betray the fundamental self. 
She believed that love had turned her into a quite ordinary woman, 
for ever content with her man, her home, and children; and it is 
true that there was this strong desire to remain with Richard in 
their home, coupled with a longing in her to have Richard believe 
this, and grief that he was not convinced of it. Yet the fact remains 
that tor all the agony it demanded of her, she did go—pleading 
that her pride demanded it, that she could not let her publisher 
down, and that she went, also, as a retort to Addison Maitland's 
challenge. It may well be argued that the truly ‘normal’ woman— 
which she believed she had become—would have thought such 
reasons for going quite unimportant, would have argued that it is 
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a poor iove that puts pride first, and as for not letting a publisher 
down, or ‘spiting’ a friend, such pleas could not be countenanced 
( as serious arguments. It is also interesting to reflect upon the 
difference it might have made to the ultimate outcome of her married 
life had Janet not gone. But upon the fact that she did go, in 
spite of all the wild grief it cost her, hangs this tale. It is possible 
that when Janet insisted that love had turned her into a quite 
ordinary woman, modelled on Eve herself, it was a mere matter of 
what the psycho-analysts call wish-fulfilment, that is to say she 
believed that there had happened to her what she wished to happen, 
and leaving Richard's own wish-fulfilment out of it—which was that 
his wife should contihuc to be the romantic, adventurous Janet 
Forrest—he probably spoke more truly than he knew when he 
insisted that Janet Dain was trying to auto-suggest Janet Forrest 
out of existence. It is clear that there was a conflict and that Janet 
Forrest triumphed over Janet Dain. Which is perhaps only another 
way of stating Addison Maitland’s contention that in the end people 
always do what they most want to do, even when it is contrary to 
their assertions as to what they w'ould like to do. It is part of the 
business of the conscious either, to lie to the unconscious, or to 
make excuses for it; but the unconscious is deaf and dumb and blind, 
and goes its own way, playing its insistent secret part in human 
conduct. 

So in spite of all her assertions about not wanting to go, and 
her blood’s clamour that she should remain, and in spite of all her 
\ grief, Janet reached the night before her departure, and knew that 
in the morning, inexorably, she would go . . . because pride and 
independence demanded it, and a publisher had been promised a 
book, and a friend had challenged her. 

And Richard, though he was himself dazed with misery by that 
time, knew that he would let her go—even in some part of himself 
wanted her to go. 

Yet let it not be denied that these two loved. They loved per¬ 
haps more than most people—Janet certainly—but human nature 
is very complex. 

They dined alone, sending the two servants out. They had 
wanted to go out to Mayhurst, but there was Janet’s train in the 
morning. But they were resolved that this last supper of theirs 
should be like their cottage ones, with cold food, candlelight, and 
a good Burgundy. Some red roses had arrived Irom Richard 
during the day and Janet had arranged them in a crystal bowl 
below the candles. This gesture of the roses from Richard moved 
her deeply; her answer to it was to wear the barbaric dress and the 
gallant cloak she had worn at their first meeting. 

Richard smiled at the gesture. „ , ., 

“We must be the last of the romanticists, you and I, he said 

\ sadly. 
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“We must be gay,*’ she urged, with a kind of desperation. “It’s 
no use spoiling our last evening together.” 

“Agreed ! And since we may as well give ourselves a running 
start, come with me whilst I make the perfect cocktail.” 

It was a point of pride with Richard that he made very good 
cocktails. 

They sat a long time over their drinks, watching the dusk creep 
up the river, blue-grey laid on silver. 

The house was filled with the same sad light when they went 
down to where the unlit candles of their last supper waited. There 
was everywhere in the house the scent of roses. 

They drew heavy curtains against the sorrowing twilight, and 
the candles wavered a moment in gloom, then burned up steadily 
with thin golden (lames. 1 hey sat close at one end of the long 
table, behind a barricade of ivory candles and crimson roses. 
They were a man and woman ardently and romantically in love, 
dining together in the utmost intimacy in a setting of beauty; the 
food was excellent and the wine exquisite, and the night was theirs; 
each was aware of this—but they could not be gay. 

“It’s quite illogical, since I don't have to go,” said Janet, “but 
I want to cry and cry-” 

“Wearing a soldier’s cloak you can't,” said Richard. “Besides, 
there’s no red cotton handkerchief.” 

She smiled, with a sense of her whole being drenched in tears. 

He watched her fingers toying with dark grapes. Thin, strong¬ 
looking hands, but line. She wore no jewellery except the very j 
narrow platinum wedding-ring. She had wanted to wear that; it 
had surprised him. The candlelight was soft on her bare arms 
emerging from the thrown-back cloak, slim woman's arms with 
narrow wrists, but golden brown, not white, and with a subtle 
suggestion of strength in their fineness. You understood, looking 
at her, her capacity for physical endurance; the grace of her lean 
body was a boy's rather than a woman’s. It was a reflection he 
had made many times, but one which always delighted him, fpr 
coupled with it was the reflection that only he knew the secret 
woman's softness of her. 

She looked up from the grapes and met the intentness of his 
eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

For answer he rose from his seat and went over to her and 
pulled her to her feet. 

“Come,” he said. 

They left the candles still burning, and their glasses only half 
empty. 

1 here was a poet who declared that the night was made for 
loving, and that the day returns too soon, and legend has it that he 
was a man well-informed upon the subject; certainly there was a * 
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great loving that night for these two, and no sleep in them, filled 
as they were with the knowledge that sleep must take them from 
| each other and bring the day upon them more quickly. Yet even 
so it came upon them all too soon, as upon all lovers. It came upon 
them with a twitter of bird-song in the plane trees of the embank¬ 
ment, a stealthy oncreeping of grey light along the river, a relentless 
prying between closed curtains, a clatter of carts and a rumble of 
motor-lorries in the street below, a stir of movement in the house.... 

The curtains drawn upon morning sunlight revealed the desola¬ 
tion of the empty tumbled bed, and the red and white of a soldier’s 
cloak hanging forlornly on the back of a chair.- 


CHAPTER XIX 

CONCERNING A DAY THAT CAME TOO SOON 

Richard did not come to King’s Cross with her. He could not, 
he said, go through all the formal ritual of a railway-station farewell. 
Terry would be there, and Addison, and Mr. Blake. Richard 
declared that he couldn’t do the hearty husband waving a cheery 
farewell to wifey, which, under such circumstances, he said, would 
be expected of him. But had he not done so, Janet would have 
made the suggestion herself that their parting should be at home. 

Addison was coming all the way to Newcastle with her to see 
her off on the boat. 

He regarded her critically at the station. The dark shadows 
under her eyes told their own story. She was aware of him looking 
at her eyes, and turned away. 

Terry was explaining that it was a little early for Anna to turn 
out, or she would certainly have come along. But she sent her 
love and luck, and he knew Janet would understand how it was, 
with the children, and the servants, and the housekeeping, the 
ordering of the meals and so forth. Mr. Blake was fussing with 
papers for the journey, the Geographia, the Sphere , the New States¬ 
man , and, “I don’t know what daily paper you favour. Miss 
Forrest ?” Miss Forrest replied with a charming but far-away smile 
that she always found the News Chronicle the least aggressively 
offensive. “Richard,” her heart was crying, “oh, my darling !” 

Richard in his office at that moment was being savage with Miss 
Bell over some quite trifling matter, in order to stop himself thinking 
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about the time. He had been a fool to let himself know the time 
her train went, the time the ship sailed. A gossip-writer, and a 
representative of a press agency turned up, having had the tip from , 
her publishers that Miss Forrest was leaving on a new expedition. 

“1 thought you wouldn't mind,” Mr. Blake said apologetically, 
when he had accounted for them to Janet, adding: A little bit of 
preliminary publicity never does any harm, you know. 

The gossip-writer was apologetic, too. He was young and new 
to his job, only just down from Oxford, and terribly afraid of appear¬ 
ing vulgar. Also he thought Miss Forrest looked singularly frail 
and rather pathetic, and not at all equal to a strenuous expedition 
in some wild, remote place. He had thought she would be ‘tough , 
rather hearty, masculine; collar and tie, thick ankles, possibly a 
monocle. It was his conception of the woman explorer. Well, 
she wasn't exactly feminine, he supposed, but all the same he found 
it difficult to realize that this slight creature was the necessarily 
tough Janet Forrest. He found himself feeling sorry for her, and 
he simply couldn’t bring himself to utter the brisk little speech he 
had rehearsed on his way to the station. “Well, Miss Forrest, I 
suppose you'll be glad to be otf again?” It was quite impossible. 

In all his life he had never seen anybody so obviously not glad to be 
going off. The result was that he mumbled confusedly about 
what a bore it was being seen off, but if she could tell him anything 
for his paper he would be most awfully grateful. 

She gave him what he thought of afterwards as a ‘lost’ sort of 
smile, outlined her expedition for him, and then told him that it ^ 
would be her last. Mr. Blake was mercifully spared overhearing 
this statement, and the subject was changed at this point by the 
diversion caused by the representative of the press agency taking a 
photograph. 

What docs she do it for, Terry thought angrily. She doesn’t 
have to do it for money's sake any more, and she’s plainly wretched 
about going. It’s this swine Addison keeps her up to it, of course. 

To the swine in question he said genially, “What’s your next 
trip, Maitland?” 

‘1 he Seychelles Islands, probably. Unless 1 give that to Janet. 

1 here are about forty of them, and only about six hundred white 

people. It ought to be a good escape. Boats only call every two 
months.” 

"Beastly i! you didn't like it when you got there,” Terry mur¬ 
mured, and turned to Mr. Blake, since Janet was chatting with the 
two pressmen. 

W hy the devil should he want Janet marooned in some remote 
islands for two months? Why couldn't he leave her alone now 
that she was married ? Fancied himself as the shaper of her dest iny 
anil all that, no doubt. That sexless type always wanted this 
abstract power. It was his way of being her lover, Terry thought * 
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savagely. It was no use. trying to talk to Janet about it. She 
would only accuse him of being jealous—and this he denied strenu- 
f ously. It made him angry to think of it. There was always, some¬ 
how, a sort of storm in him over Janet. Ever since Anna had 
broken through into their world and changed it. A sense of guilt 
towards Janet, from which he took refuge in an angry resentment— 
and did not acknowledge. Not for an instant. Addison exaspera¬ 
ted him, that was all, and he had made an at times exasperating 
person of Janet. 

Janet saw the dark look on Terry’s face, and she thought. 
How he hates Addison ! In her too there was a kind of savage 
contempt. He will go home and pour it all out to Anna, she 
thought, and she will draw his head down to her breast and little- 
boy him and make him feel better. Make him feel safe. In her, 
too, always this storm, and a kind of angry tenderness, an old 
allegiance of love fighting an ineradicable resentment. But con¬ 
scious in her, acknowledged. 

She went to him and laid a hand on his arm. 

“It was dear of you to come, Terry.” 

“I wanted to. Can’t let you go off into the wilds unwaved to.” 

His voice was gruff, and he avoided her eyes. 

Then porters were commanding passengers to take their seats, 
slamming doors, commanding the see-ers-off to stand-away-there. 

She leaned out of the window and made last-minute conversa¬ 
tion. The press agency took another photograph. She shook 
A hands with Mr. Blake and the pressmen. Terry kissed her clumsily 
on the forehead. 

“Give my love to Anna,” she said perfunctorily. Why ! 
Why? One of the things people said, like the insincere things 

that demanded to be said when someone died. 

“My love to the Lapps,” said Terry. “Don’t take to eating 
blubber, will you? Or is that Eskimos? I always get so mixed 
up. 1 hey all wear skins and have fiat faces, anyhow, haven t they ? 

Someone at the next window was saying, “My dear, Fortnum s 
and Woolworth’s are my favourite shops !” 

Terry grinned. “Just like me—always to be found at the Ritz 
or at the nearest A.B.C. Quite my favourite restaurants. 

The train began to move. . 

When the final wavings were over, Janet leaned back in her 
corner of the compartment and closed her eyes. She was desper¬ 
ately tired. Her eyes burned with sleeplessness. 

After a moment she opened her eyes and smiled at Addison, 

faintly apologetic. 

“Sleep,” he said. 

She slept most of the way to Newcastle. 

At the boat there were various bon voyage telegrams, separate 
\ ones from Terry and Anna, one from Mr. Blake, and a joint one 
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from Richard's parents. There was a box of red roses from 
Richard. 

Janet sat on the narrow bed in her stateroom and shivered. ^ i 

l Tm all nerves. Isn’t it absurd, after all the journeys I’ve 
done?” 

“You’ll be all right after a night’s sleep,” Addison told her. 

He stared thoughtfully at the rucksack dumped beside a small suit¬ 
case on the floor. The suit-case, he knew, would be left behind at 
Oslo, and a large sack, filled chiefly with provisions, take its place. 

But it was a journey that left him cold. The Seychelles, now, 
that would be another matter—worthy of Janet Forrest. 

He said, “You know, I suppose, exactly what you're going to do 
on this trip? You've got your map marked out? Let’s have a 
look.” 

She got out her maps and they pored over them together. 

“You know you’ll be weeks coming down from Hammerfest 
that way—that there are no roads, no trails of any kind ?” 

“Yes. It’s what I want. With any luck, apart from the Lapps 
I'll be the only person to have made the North to South journey 
over the mountains. If I find I'm not I'll take another route.” 

“I still say it's not worth doing,” Addison said, as he folded the 
maps. “It's country of no particular interest, you'll be eaten alive 
by mosquitoes, and there's enough been written about Finmark. 
The Lapps are a boring people at best. And it’s boring country.” 

“1 still say it will make a good book.” 

He shrugged. “How about learning to fly when you come 4 
back ? Get a travel-book a different way. None of these flying 
gals can write—you can.” 

She smiled. “This is my last journey. I told that newspaper 
young man—though 1 didn't tell him it's because I w'ant to start a 
baby when I get back.” 

Addison stared at her incredulously. Was it really the end of 
Janet Forrest after all ? 

He said curtly, after the momentary shock, “You'll see. Person¬ 
ally, I don't believe Janet Forrest is as easily killed off as all that. 
Besides—how do you know that you can have a child? Supposing 
you can't ?” 

She asked, a little hysterically, “Why shouldn't 1 be able to? 
I’m perfectly normal and healthy.” 

He realized that she was in far too nervous a state to be argued 
with. 

“All right. Have your child. It needn’t end your career.” 

“The child would be my career, then.” 

He groaned at that. “Lord, but you're far gone in domesticity ! 
Come on—let's get outside and get some fresh air !” 

He asked her, as they paced the narrow deck together, “How 

long will you i • away?” . 
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‘‘About two months.” 

In her heart it was as though she had said two years. 

» When it was time to go, Addison pulled her to him roughly and 
* kissed her, a thing he had never done in all the years of their friend¬ 
ship. 

“Well, good-bye and good luck, and take care of yourself. Some 
of us value Janet Forrest, even if you don’t.” 

Queerly in that moment she forgave him everything. 


PART II 

INTERLUDE FOR DREAMS 


CHAPTER I 

^ CONCERNING THE THEORY THAT WOMEN ALSO DREAM 

Crossing the Arctic Circle, and the white arc of daylight widening, 
the Lofoten Islands and the tawny sails of the Norwegian fishing- 
fleet; Tromso and the ghost of Amundsen, and then, on the iourtn 
day out from Trondhjem, the savage splendour ol the Hammerfest 
coast-line, and the white stare of daylight unending. bar away 
and long ago, now, the modernity of Oslo with the back-cloth o 
its dark wooded hills—and the party given by Miss Janet J-orrest s 
Norwegian publisher, and the interviews by representatives ot 
leading papers, all the photographing, the autographing, the 
answering of questions, the zealous hospitality and the fuss that 
enveloped her from the moment she landed till the j r0 ?dhjem 
train steamed out. The night's rest at Trondhjem, and the feverish 
impatience of the next day, fretting because there was no boa II 
early next morning. Trondhjem is a charming little o!d town, with 
its narrow streets, its market-place, its wooden h° u ^s «ts e even h- 

century cathedral, but it has a mediaeval leisure!^ . Janet 
can only exasperate those who gnaw the nail of hurry as Janet 

Forrest did throughout the whole of her Fin t " iar ^ n e ; x .P^ 1 

was not interested in Trondhjem or any other anc enMtown her 

4 business was with the most northerly point in Europe, and the 
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journey down through Finmark into Finland. She would probably, 
she thought, go down to Helsingfors and cross to Stockholm and 
fly home - from there. But it was the province of Finmark, Nor- i 
wegian Lapland, the rail-less and road-less mountainous country 
north of Narvik, which fired her imagination, the crossing of a mainly 
uninhabited and totally unexplored interior. She would pick up a 
boat at Hammerfest and go down the Alten Fjord to the village of 
Bossekop. where it should be possible to get pack-ponies, provisions, 
and a Lap escort. From Bossekop she planned to cross the 
mountains to Tromso. After that several routes suggested them¬ 
selves to her; she did not bind herself to work down into Finland. 

The little wooden town of Hammerfest delighted her. She 
liked its business—and the fact that in a few hours she would be 
getting out of it, one step farther on the journey. In Oslo and 
Trondhjcm there had been the feeling of delay, of marking-time. 
Hammerfest offered her a boat the same day. The more quickly 
she moved from point to point of her journey the sooner she would 
get back to Richard. 

Yet that wide-awake white night going down the Alten Fjord 
the old familiar Ulyssean thrill stirred her again. To be going 
somewhere new, and every day something more, a bringer of new 
things—the authentic traveller's joy. And in this place to be held 
all the time by the exciting charm—the charmed excitement—of the 
unsetting Arctic sun, so that you did not want to sleep, so that 
you had a sense of life everlasting, your inmost being drenched with 
light. 4 

Far away and long ago now the day that came too soon. She 
leaned on the rail and watched the smooth water flowing past, and 
the fierce naked mountains piercing the pale sky. There was an 
ecstasy of solitude in which you were fulfilled within yourself, lived 
by an invisible sun, burned by its pure flame. Intensely you felt it 
here in this Northern Light, a sense of fusion with infinity. 

In the little streets of Trondhjcm Janet Dain had stalked im¬ 
patiently beside Janet Forrest, bidding her hurry, hurry. Going 
down the Alten Fjord by the light of the Midnight Sun, Janet 
Forrest stood alone, savouring to the full the vast luxury of journey¬ 
ing, solitary and tree, to unknown adventure in unknown country. 

1 here was an exhilaration in the cold clean mountain air that 
charged the spirit as well as the lungs. And an exhilaration of 
freedom, of going where you wanted, when you wanted, and in the 
way you chose. For this you needed courage, strength, endurance, 
mental and physical, and in the unison and play of these things was 
all the excitement of challenge. 

The Jan .yho stood on the deck of this grubby little steamer 
that smelled oi goats and fish and oil and thought these things, 
exulting in the sense of adventure, was no less authentic than the 
Janet who had declared this expedition to be her last. Nor does it ^ 
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mean that she was any more of a dual personality than most people. 
In men this duality of personality is not considered very remarkable; 
it is only when it occurs in women that the terms ‘conflict’, ‘neurosis’, 
‘not knowing your own mind’, come into operation; there is a 
tendency to forget that though it is true that men are for the most 
part unwise and curiously planned, that they have their dreams 
which rule their women out, it is no less true that women also dream 
. . . and along the same lines, though there be fewer, perhaps, of 
these adventurous women. Yet even that is debatable. It is true 
we have—as yet—no female Alain Gerbault or Tschiffely, yet we 
have Freya Stark and Ella Maillart, and in the comparison courage 
and the capacity for endurance differ in kind rather than in degree. 
Nature imposes upon women certain physical limitations in com¬ 
parison with the male, but neither sex can bring more than the utmost 
capacity of their being, the very concert pitch of endurance and 
physical and spiritual courage to bear upon an adventure, and in 
this it cannot be said that the woman explorer lags behind her 
male counterpart; she may even, as in the Ella-Maillart-Peter- 
Fleming combination, ride equal with him. 

Wherefore we will take leave of Janet Forrest for a little while, 
leave her to her adventurings in the desolate, untrodden places held 
by the Northern Light, and, on a night a month later, when she is 
lying in her sleeping-bag dreaming of Richard, and companioned in 
that strange unreal night by the gnome-like figures ol two Lapps 
squatting at the other side of the camp-fire, the pomes tethered a 
short distance away, follow her spirit homewards and observe how 

it fares with our hero. 


CHAPTER II 


1 


IN WHICH OUR HERO FALLS FROM GRACE 

On this night Richard dined with Joyce Graham, that orchidaceous 

lady he had desired and lost awhile. • with a 

Now there is nothing intrinsically wrong in a man ^ningwitha 

woman friend when his wife is away, or when doina 

that matter, provided he is not unduly n e g!ec1 1 "^ r b Y ft 

It is only when a man feels the necessity for insisting to himself that 

there is ‘no harm in it’, that there most proba y is. 

Richard found it necessary so to insist. 
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It had been impossible to avoid Joyce altogether since his 
marriage, but that they occasionally encountered was not her fault. 
There was no way of guaranteeing that she would not be either 
entering or leaving the estate when he happened to be entering or 
leaving his office. When they met she gave him, always, one of her 
sweetest smiles, and they exchanged a few remarks—about the 
weather, or to the effect that they had not seen each other lately, or 
she would volunteer some such information as that she had been 
‘over in Paris for the week-end’, or he would compliment her on a 
new hat, a new suit, or mention that some small item of repair or 
decoration in connection with her flat was being attended to; and, 
toujours la poliiesse, she would ask him—how was married life, 
how were the flats ‘going’, and he, not to be outdone, would ask 
her- quite without interest—how she was getting on, express the 
hope that she was finding the flat all that she could wish, urge her 
to be sure to let him know if there was anything he could do to 
increase her comfort, if the service she was receiving was not one 
hundred per cent . . . there would be this light exchange of 
amiable trivialities, she seated in her car, or standing outside the 
block in which she lived, or outside his office. She never invited 
him up to her flat, or for a moment suggested that he would be 
welcome, and though he sometimes felt, uncomfortably, that she 
half-expected him to ask her to lunch, he never did. Altogether, 
in these encounters they had maintained the most rigid propriety. 

There was between them a tacit agreement that the spark of 
mutual attraction which had in the beginning shown every sign of 
flaring up into the flame of an affaire was completely extinguished, 
and he was immensely grateful to her for this tacit acceptance. 

He had never mentioned these occasional encounters to Janet. 
They had seemed unimportant. Indeed, they were entirely un¬ 
important to him at that time, though, of course, the real reason 
why he did not mention them to Janet was his own secret comment 
to the effect that a man, particularly a newly married man, does not 
tell his wife every time he meets an old flame : it is not meet ... or 
wise. He had admitted to Janet soon after they met that up to the 
night ol the Odysseus Club dinner, when he had fallen in love with 
Janet Forrest, he had, as he expressed it, 'designs on' Joyce Graham. 
He had felt that Janet had been a little shocked that he should have 
been attracted, even purely physically, by anyone so superficial, 
and that, a little, half-unacknowledged, she had despised him for it 
• . . not, he had thought at the time, unjustly. He would have 
much preferred not to have set eyes on Joyce again, but since he 
could not avoid doing so it was something to be thankful for that 
she made things easy for them both. Without feeling any of the 
old attraction he began to like her. . . . She was, he began to 
think, both much nicer and much more intelligent than her ‘synthetic’ 
appearance might lead one to suppose. 
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The day after Janet had sailed she had sent him a note to the 
office. A very charming little note. Saying that she had seen in 
the evening papers that Janet had gone off on another expedition, 
and this was just to say that any evening he felt like a drink and a 
chat she was generally at the flat at six. This just in case you 
should be missing Janet terribly and feeling lonely. She added that 
this note did not require an answer. 

He had nevertheless answered it. Just a formal little note 
thanking her for her sweetness, and saying that if the loneliness 
became too acute he would certainly avail himself of her kind invita¬ 
tion. But, for the present anyhow, he was ‘swamped with work’, so 
that the empty evenings of his grass-widowerhood were being put 
to good use. Thanking her, he begged to remain hers very sincerely. 

He had seen her soon after that. She had asked him how 
he was getting on, and made no allusion to her note. It was he 
who referred to it. “It was sweet of you,” he had said. She had 
merely smiled very sweetly, and asked him, with charming solicitude, 
if he had heard from Janet. 

In this way, being a clever woman, with charm and tact and 
sweetness, had Joyce not merely restored herself to favour with 
Richard, but succeeded in making him like her, which, in the 
beginning, when he had desired her, had never occurred to him. 

The first fortnight after Janet's departure he had been intensely 
miserable. He had missed her in every possible way that a man 
can miss a woman; an echo of something he had read somewhere 
recurred to him: ‘Each night I cry, Would God ’twere morning, 
each mom I pray, Would God 'twere night !* It suited his own 
case exactly. He slept badly and hated the nights, yet, emerging 
from sleep, hated the day, and longed again for the fitful oblivion 

of the night. . , , # 

By the third week he was less actively lonely and unhappy, but 
restless. And by the end of a month intolerably restless. It was 
then he rang up Joyce and said he would come and have that drink. 
She was not in the least surprised. She had given him about a 
month. She had suggested that if he was doing nothing else he 
might as well dine with her, since she was dining alone in the flat. 


and the food was there. ... 

He had thanked her and said he would. 

After all, he told himself, on the way up to her flat, there was 
no harm in it. He was heartily sick of dining alone, or at the club, 
or in St. John’s Wood. A man needed something more, occasion¬ 
ally, than the company of other men, as an alternative to that ot his 
family. An evening with Joyce would buck him up no end, and 

God knows he needed bucking up. . . . . „ . 

He was pleasantly surprised by the simple good taste of Joyce s 
flat. He had expected something exotic. Her drawing-room was 
a twentieth-century adaptation of the eighteenth. The white and 
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gold brocaded eighteenth-century chairs were exquisite. And 
enchanting the cunningly floodlit bouquet of white wax formal 
blossoms in an alcove. Someone who knew about such things had 
assured Joyce that this ultra-modern adaptation of eighteenth- 
century formalism and elegance was chic just now. Joyce, who 
knew nothing about the eighteenth or any other century than the 
one she lived in—and she knew little enough of the important 
features of that—accepted his word for it and told the young man 
to go ahead. She was agreeably surprised by the result. It was 
really quite ‘modern’ and amusing. Would it be out of place, she 
wondered, to have one of those cute glass tables with chromium- 
plated legs to stand drinks on ? The young man had declared with 
passion that it would be an outrage. Joyce had sighed, and the 
young decorator had hurried away to find her an eighteenth-century 
wine-waiter. ... 

It occurred to Richard that possibly someone had designed it 
all for her and chosen the furniture and fittings, but the fact remained 
that Joyce had the good taste to have had it all. 

It was charming, charming; the most exquisite walnut; the most 
elegant wedding of marble and gilt, of carved wood and brocade; 
perfect the chandelier and the mirrors framed in coloured glass; 
a pity perhaps the electric fire built into the imported Adam’s fire¬ 
place, but Joyce explained that she liked to have a fire at a moment’s 
notice; added to which a real fire would have been disastrous with 
so much cream and white about . . . “And one might as well 
avail oneself of the twentieth-century conveniences," she insisted. 
And she was blest if she was going to have hideous striped wall¬ 
paper in order to be strictly in period. (“There is no need to adhere 
strictly to period in the matter of decoration," the young man had 
said, “provided, of course, there is no actual violation of the period. 
1 am not proposing to give you an eighteenth-century room but a 
good adaptation of the best in eighteenth-century taste; just as a 
novel may be adapted to make a play, or a piece of music adapted 
to a ballet.’’ All ol which had sounded pleasingly clever and 
‘modern’ to Miss Graham.) 

Richard admired the eighteenth-century decanter from which 
she poured him an admirably dry sherry, then relaxed as much as 
one may on an eighteenth-century straight-backed settee, and pro¬ 
ceeded to admire his hostess. Nothing eighteenth century about 
her. She was sheer twentieth, and completely and exquisitely 
strictly in period, from her silver-blonde hair to her silver nails, from 
her blue-shadowed eyes to her droll green-blue dress, from the 
slight breast* to the boyish hips, from her scarlet mouth to her 
unexpectedly scarlet toe-nails revealed by the silver sandals, 
tshouldn t the loc-nails have been silver too, he wondered, or 
would that have been too expected and therefore too ordinary?) 
it was all absurd, of course. As absurd as the olive in a dry Martini. 
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and as pleasing. Enchantingly absurd. And, oh lord, he wanted 

enchantment. ... . 

It was there in that room and he gave himself up to it with a 
sense of relief. Life had been too real and earnest for anything 
since Janet had flung a Moroccan soldier's cloak over the back of a 
chair for the last time for God knew how long. 

It was a relief, too, to be tete-d-iete with a charming woman again. 
He liked the intimacy of it. And the atmosphere of femininity. 
They talked lightly. Then after the second sherry more 

intimately. , . ., .. ..... 

He asked her, “What have you been doing with yourself all this 

time?” . , , 

She shrugged. “What I always did. Amusing myself the best 

I can.” 

“I can’t imagine why you live right out here. 1 should have 
thought a little flat in Shepherd’s Market would have been more in 

your line.” . . . . 

“I’ve lived in town. 1 don’t like it. The air is so stale— 

especially in the summer. And 1 like looking out on to trees. You 
can’t in Mayfair.” 

That might have been Janet speaking. 

“Don’t you get lonely?” 

“I like being alone.” That too was sheer Janet. 

“I don’t mind living alone, but I’ve got to feel there s somebody 

there—in my life.” . 

“How do you know there isn t in mine ? 

“I don’t know. I don’t know anything about you. Except 

that you’re beautiful. And I don’t want to know. ... 

Suddenly he was back where he was the night when she had come 
to his flat for cocktails before going on to the Odysseus Club dinner, 
and at the note of urgency in his voice there was instantly an 

answering spark in her blood. . ., 

He heard the vibration of excitement in her own voice as she said, 

almost in a whisper, “It’s all you need to know.” 

A slight involuntary movement towards him and she was in ms 


arms. 

It was as easy as all this, then, 


to be unfaithful. 


% 

« 
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CHAPTER in 


IN WHICH OUR HERO REMEMBERS VOLTAIRE AND MAKES A GESTURB 


No doubt with the fall of our hero from virtue he has fallen in the 
reader’s estimation, for of all the human frailties infidelity—such is 
human nature—is the hardest to forgive. It can be, and often is, a 
cruel thing, and grie\ous, and infinitely to be regretted, yet not more 
cruel or grievous and regrettable than the slanderous tongue, the 
deceitful heart, the mean nature. 

No doubt, too, were this a moral tale, which it does not set out 
to be, our hero would have been overcome with remorse next day, 
or at least filled with a conflict of guilt and shame over his dark deed. 

But as this is no cautionary tale, let it be publicly recorded that 
Richard Dain knew no such sense of remorse or guilt, but that on 
the contrary he left the young woman's fiat with an immense sense 
of release and relief, and of deep gratitude to her; also that the 
immediate outcome ot his misconduct was to make him a good- 
tempered and kindly human being for the first time for a month. 

(' What s come over him?” Miss Bell wondered, the next day, 
when he smiled at her instead of scowling when he called her into 
his office to take some letters. She decided that he must at last 
have heard from \vifey’. Not for a moment did she suspect that it 
was that blonde oaek in his life. For she believed Mr. Dain to be 
an honourable gentleman, or, as she would have put it, a decent 
sort, and honourable gentlemen and decent sorts do not consort 
with blondes when their wives are away.) 

Richatd moved in an enchanted dream all that day. Joyce had 
been delightful. He had rediscovered in her all the exciting fascina¬ 
tion of strangeness. 


'There were, he reflected, two great joys in love—for w-hy not be 

geneious and call it that ?—the joy of a sw eet and blessed familiarity, 

ue a piece of music one knows and loves; and the more exciting— 

but less tender—joy of discovery, of newness. Who shall say which 
is the sweeter pleasure ? 

, .° dd ’ thou Sht the entranced Richard, that anything so delightful 
so sweetening should in this case be labelled so ponderously as 

“?/a He - had .‘committed adultery’. ‘Committed’. You 
committed a crime. Well, this sweet pleasure—and blessed comfort 
—was a crime, morally and legally. Odd to think anything which 
ta\e joy to the people concerned could be that. But it could give 
Jann t00, " ^ anet Iearncd of it. That would be the crime—hurting 


th^ U vL Ul M S u ioy i C betra >’ ed him—and he thought it unlikely 
tneie would be no hurt in it for Janet. 
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It was some weeks before he discussed the matter with Joyce, 
but towards the end of another month he felt constrained to do so. 
r Soon now Janet would be home. Joyce must not forget that. He 
y began to worry a little. It would be the devil if Joyce expected him 
to lead a ‘double life’ when Janet came home. 

He said, one evening at her flat, “It will seem queer relapsing 
into our former purely friendly relationship again." 

She asked drily, “Need we?“ 

He frowned. “What else? We haven’t pretended that this 
was a great love—the sort of thing one smashes up a marriage 
over.” 

“I thought that when one of the partners began to be unfaithful 
the marriage was to all intents and purposes smashed already.” 

“Marriage,” he reminded her, as Janet had had occasion to 
remind Addison, “is more than the marriage-bed.” 

“It’s the basis of it, all the same,” she insisted, with the candour 
of her generation. 

He said doggedly, “The fact remains I still love Janet.” 

Joyce sighed. “If you knew how hackneyed you're being ! 
Don’t you know there never was the unfaithful husband yet who 
didn’t assure the other woman that he nevertheless loved his 

wife?” , , 

“It happens to be true in this case. You know perfectly well 

how it all began. . . .” 

Her smile was amused and a little contemptuous. “You’re not 
4. going to tell me I took advantage of your loneliness and frustra- 
* tion-” 


“Well, didn’t you?” . , . . lf 

“Oh, I suppose so. But these things are always six-and-halt-a- 

dozen, though, aren't they ? You needn’t have telephoned me.” 

“You needn’t have written that note in the beginning suggesting 
I should do so if the loneliness became unbearable.” 

“If I hadn’t you’d never have thought of it?” Her voice and 


smile were derisive. „ . , , . . , ~ 

“I don’t suppose so. We were finished in my mind, ine 
trouble is we weren’t in yours. And you waited your opportunity. 

“Oh, do stop posing as the seduced innocent! Its so— 
Hollywood ! In a moment I shall be doing the Back-Street stuff 
on you—wounded mistress kept in background, flung aside like an 
old glove on wife’s return. It’s a bore, Richard.” She was half- 

amused, half-exasperated. . 

“It may bore you, but we’ve got to discuss it. We ve got to 

forget all this. I was a fool to let myself in for it.’ 

“Perhaps you were a fool to let yourself in for marriage with a 

wandering wife.” ,. . , « ... 

“Perhaps. But one doesn’t know. How is one to know l Its 

^so easy to theorize. It was easy enough in theory to urge that Janet 
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should go on being Janet Forrest. It’s like theories about giving 
people freedom and not being jealous. One is possessive, one is 
jealous, one does make demands. In spite of oneself.” 

“So what ?” The impatience in her voice wounded him. She 
was so hard. . . . 

‘Tve told you. We’ve got to forget all this.” 

“Until Janet goes away on another expedition?” 

Something in him flinched at that, whilst at the same time 
acknowledging that it was justified. 

“Janet won’t go on another expedition. She said before she 
went that this would be her last. I shall keep her to that. For both 
our sakes. For the sake of our marriage.” 

“ ‘For the sake of our marriage.’ It’s terrible what an influence 
Hollywood has had !” 

He got up. “I might as well go now.” 

“Just as well. But before you sweep out of my life for ever in 
the best film manner, I'd like you to promise me just one thing—it’s 
nothing much, but I’d appreciate it.” 

“What is it?” 

“1 hat you won't write me a letter thanking me for everything 
and asking me not to think too badly of you. I haven't the taste 
for the novelette you seem to have.'’ 

She observed with satisfaction that this infuriated him. 

He said drily, "I haven't proposed writing to you at all, but I do 
thank you.” 

And at the back of his mind he kept thinking, How silly all 
this is ! Why must people behave so unnaturally in important 
moments ot their lives? All the jargon of pride and loyalty and 
decency. . . . Why can't we be honest with each other instead of 
doing all this proud and angry and contemptuous stuff on each 

He made a final attempt in the hall of her flat. 

You ve been sweet to me, my dear. And it’s been—fun for 
you, too, hasn’t it ? Please say it has_” 

i • st ] e lau s! lcd suddenly, and took his face between her hands and 
kissed him lightly on the lips. “Oh, of course it’s been fun, as you 
calht . Funny one! Ring me up sometime and we’ll have a drink 
together in some non-committal place. . . .’’ 

He smiled at her, infinitely grateful to her. “I certainly will,” 
he piomised her, and left her with a sense of escape. 

In the morning he went into a florist's on his way to the office 
to choose some flowers for her. 

rhe roses are lovely this morning,” said the assistant. 

He swept them aside. "1 don't want roses,” he said firmly. He 

eav f.i u nel roses - Roses were, anyhow, altogether too lover-like. 

1 he carnations are nice.” 

He glanced at them and decided against them. 

L 
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“Too ordinary,” he said. Hackneyed she would call them. 

TO °UUeTofthe valley? Orchids? Scented lilies?” 

The latter would be lovely in the eighteenth-century drawing¬ 
room, he thought, big formal, waxen things with speckled throats 

and Th S en C h y eSw U the gladioli, spikes of flame, coral, white, yellow. 
“They’re rather nice,” he said tentatively. 

“Lovely ” the assistant agreed; “but if they re for a lady 
they’re not very personal, do you think? Not like roses or carna¬ 
tions, I mean-” . , „ 

He said curtly, “That’s why 1 want em. 

She smiled, suspecting that they were a present for a dull cousin, 
an aunt, or perhaps a sick stenographer. She appreciated the 
gentleman’s discretion. ,»« 

“Very good, sir. Would you care to enclose a card ? 

“Yes.” 

ShetndtcateTthe desk, and he took an envelope and card out ot 
the rack. On the card he wrote: 

Fatality governs all, and we can but cultivate our gardens. 

But as Miss Graham’s interest in the eighteenth century did not 
reach to Voltaire, or, for that matter, to literature at all, the aHusion 
, was lost upon her. Also she did not care for gladioli and con¬ 
sidered the gift highly lacking in imagination. 


CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH OUR HEROINE TURNS AGAIN HOME 

Though had you been several thousand feet above Lake Tornctrask 
on a (Srtain evening in lune in the year 1936, you might have seen, 
on a weather-beaten bench outside a mountain-hut, a trampish- 
looking figure in shabby breeches, dirty high-necked sweater, heavy 
boots seated elbows on knees, head in hands, morosely watching a 
small tin kettle dawdle to boil on a small tin stove kindled with 
Meta-fuel, there may be said to have been two people seated outside 
^ that hut at that time—Janet Forrest and Janet Dam. 
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And Janet Dain was insisting to the figure scowling at the kettle 
that she was sick of Lapp faces and Lapp smells, sick of reindeer 
meat and tinned food, sick of the everlasting Northern Light, sick 
of being dirty, sick of the ache in her bones from long days in the 
saddle over impossible trackless country and mountain tracks that 
were worse, sick of sleeping-bags, dark smelly huts, airless tents, and 
above all sick of the mosquitoes. That she was, in short, in the 
vernacular of the times. Fed Up, and that excessively. It is true that 
up here in the snow you escaped the mosquitoes, but ahead of you 
lay days of cold and desolation and solitude unutterable . . . 
whereas down there, by the lake, w as civilization in terms of warmth, 
rest, cleanliness, good food, companionship—and a little train that 
trundled away through the mountains to Narvik on the Swedish 
coast, from which you could get a boat; and the other way there was 
a fine and important train that went to Stockholm, from which you 
could get a 'plane. And if you got a ’plane you could be with 
Richard the same day. 


“Be damned to that!” said Janet Forrest. “You took this job 
on ; it’s up to you to see it through, not cut the end.” 

She took the kettle off the stove, blew out the flame, measured 
some tea into the container under the lid of the kettle, replaced the 
lid and left the tea to infuse. She w ; ent into the darkness of the 
earth-floored hut and brought out a battered-looking sack, out of 
which she fished some bread she had bought at a village down in the 
valley—where she had parted with ponies and guides—a tin of 
sardines, an enamel mug, a tin of dried milk, and some saccharine. 
She spread these items out on the bench and settled down to her 
evening meal. Water dripped monotonously from long icicles at 
the roof-corners of the hut. She had a sense of being the one 
thing living in a white, lost world. It was a sensation with which 
she was very familiar, but on that evening it was the more acute in 
he knowledge that a few hours’ ski-ing down to the birchwoods and 
the lake meant escape from that desolation. 

Resolutely she looked the other way, to the endlessness of white 
peaks and sheer snow-slopes. The snow was fairly soft, but it 
should be easy enough going on skis. It should be possible to make 
Lcn\ ik or even 1 romso in a day. She knew the map by heart now. 

0 i,~ g 11C tC u l . ound ln tbe mu S to melt the saccharine and 
nE n r-iH amith i d . own , in I to her botl y- The sun slipped down 

ir m - gL M d , f wh ? le L western ran se, drained of its sunset 
fire, lecan c cold steel, and there is probably no scene in nature 

e aders C u°h^n e th han th?t ^ whllc wastcs ot snow-slopes and 
glaciers when the sun is withdrawn from them; it is vast lifeless 

utterly empty, desolation of the world's beginning or its end 

desolation wiZ a ? ,na f°r “T* con,ern P lale being lost amid such 
desolation without a feeling of madness and death It is a night- 

mare ol desolahon. and in the far north it is continuous until the 
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sun moves round to the East to rise again soon after mid¬ 
night. 

If only there could be darkness for a few hours, Janet thought 
wearily. There was something so insomniac about this pale-blue 
sky that never darkened, this white staring light, this sun which 
dipped behind one mountain peak only to emerge a few hours later 
from behind the one opposite. In solitude amongst these mountains 
one might go mad in a succession of such staring nights. 

To turn North again and complete the circle back to Hammerfest 
was a journey of nearly two hundred miles, journeying on skis from 
hut to hut, or dropping down into valleys as desolate as the moun¬ 
tains. “To what purpose?” insisted Janet Dain. “From the 
point of view of interest the journey ends here. What is the point 
of adding another two or three weeks of desolation and hardship ? 
You’ve covered interesting and unexplored territory; suffered the 
intense cold of a Lapp funeral, and the intense heat of a Lapp 
wedding; travelled with the reindeer herds up into the mountains 
in the wake of the frozen but melting spring; been the honoured 
guests in settlements that had never before seen a foreign face; 
you’ve got ample material for a book, and to do any more now just 
because you’d had some vague notion of working back to Hammer¬ 
fest is being fair neither to yourself nor Richard—and will con¬ 
tribute nothing worth while to the book. Moreover,” added 
Janet Dain, as though to clinch the argument, “it is a lifetime since 
you’ve seen Richard.” 

To none of which Janet Forrest made answer. For Janet 
Forrest was desperately tired and wanted only to eat and sleep and 
let the morrow take care of its wide-awake, unsleeping, interminable 

self. 

So that it was easy for Janet Dain to continue insisting: 

Go on, out of some stubborn pride, and weeks separate you 
from Richard; go down to Tometrask tomorrow, and it's only a 
matter of a few days ... and there will be an end of this fever, of 
being burnt up day and night with longing. Why martyr yourself 
unnecessarily? Why unnecessarily prolong Richard’s loneliness 

and longing? . , , 

At the back of Janet Forrest s exhaustion and solitude numbed 

mind something stirred to life at that, to retort that there was such 

a thing as not letting oneself down. 

“One’s pride,” sneered Janet Dain, and demanded to know 

what pride had to do with love. 

Janet Forrest did not attempt to answer. She packed away 
kettle, stove, mug, jack-knife, and went into the hut to try to sleep. 
In the hut you escaped the staring white travesty of a night. But also 
in the hut there was dampness and cold, wood too damp to burn in 
the rough fireplace, and the earth was harder than the snow. She 
brought her sleeping-bag out into the snow and burrowed in. She 
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had warmth enough, and softness, and a fur cap pulled down over 
her eyes shut out the white light, but she did not sleep. She had 
not slept properly for weeks, and now it seemed sleep had departed 
from her altogether. 

She was too exhausted to sleep, and solitude and the unending 
daylight seemed to have entered into her and made her a lost sleep¬ 
less part of themselves. She lay listening to the monotonous drip- 
drip-drip of water from the point of the icicle. It would drip like 
that till all the snow was melted on the roof of the hut. It would 
drip for days and weeks, because the snow was very thick, and 
there was as yet no heat in the sun. It dripped as steadily as your 
heart beat; it dripped in your brain; if you slept it would drip in 
your dreams; you could never escape it; if you went on there would 
be the same drip-drip-drip from the roof of the next hut; you could 
no more escape it than you could escape the relentless sleeplessness 
of the Arctic night. 


You could escape it by going down the mountain, said Janet 
Dain. The lake is still frozen, but the trees are budding; it is 
spring down there, and trains to carry you South into the blessedness 

of nights curtained with darkness and heavy with sleep. 

“Hell,” said Janet Forrest, “either this is a Midnight Sun, 
Arctic Circle, expedition, or it isn't!“ 

All the same, Janet Dain w'on. Physical exhaustion on the part 
of Janet Forrest had a lot to do with the victory. That and the 
dripping icicle. 


She left the hut soon after sunrise—that strangest of dawns which 
seems a mere extension of the sun's setting. She shouldered her 
sack and strapped on her skis, and without shame turned her face 
towards the lake far down below. 


“It was the dawn,” she said, long afterwards to Addison, “1 
telt I really couldn't stand another Arctic dawn. So monotonous.” 

Bv the afternoon the Arctic was already fading into a fantastic 
dream, tor she was on a train thundering south to Stockholm. 

Stockholm yielded her the comfort and luxury of a hot bath, a 

comfortable bed, and the gracious beauty of its wooded waterways. 

but by then the fever of homesickness was raging in her. She had no 

clothes but those she wore—she had left them behind in Oslo, and 

she had no intention of going to Oslo. She was counting the hours 

till she should step out of the 'plane at Croydon and into Richard’s 
arms. 


She passed through Stockholm without her Swedish publisher 
knowing that she was there. She was burnt up with the urgency of 
her desire to get home. 


dnu°^' r l u C l,r ; torest ^ and lakes of Sweden, across to Copenhagen, 
down to Hamburg Brussels, across the sand-dunes of the coast 

Ch^ 8 .i W?lh u° lK,ay ; make u rs like floured ants, across the gre> 
Channel, flying home, flying home, and blood and heart and pulses 
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beating, Richard, Richard. . . . Janet Dain in possession now; 
Janet Forrest left behind at the mountain-hut above Tornetrask. 
She had wired Richard from Stockholm: 

Flying from Stockholm today arriving Croydon six o'clock. 


The palms of her hands were sweating as the ’plane curved 
inland over England, misty through thin low clouds The air 
became bumpy here and several of the passengers who had been 
sitting up and taking an interest until then suddenly slumped in their 
chairs and concentrated on controlling their stomachs for the short 
remainder of ithe journey. 

The outskirts of Croydon at last, clusters of red-roofed houses, 
like dolls’ houses, like red boxes; then the engine shut off and the 
’Diane curving downwards and the red houses and the flying-held 
wheeling up like an inverted saucer—to the torment of those 
passengers concentrating on the control of their stomachs. The 
’plane is obviously going to land in someone s back garden, on> the 
top of the telegraph wires, on the roof of the aerodrome building 
and comes safely to rest with a slight bump on the flying-field. 

" Taxi-ing across to the aerodrome building; the crowd on the 
roof; trying to make out the figure of Richard, whilst acknowledging 

'*‘steppi’ng'out Of the 'plane into a pale evening sunlight The 
grass wet from recent rain. The very smell of the rain-washed air 

the -nJe codnewness of the Customs Hall; the impatience of delay. 
The strange sound of the English tongue on the ears. Being waved 
into freedom. Passing the barrier where sit the passport officials; 
emerging into the spaciousness of the entrance-hall, a conducted 
party in charge of a guide going up the iron stairs to the roof, 

neoole being greeted. Richard, Richard. ... 

^ The eager searching of every face, every figure; the slow realisa¬ 
tion resisted, yet insidiously insisting, that he was not there. 
That incredible as it might seem he had not come to meet her. 
The momentary panic and dismay and half-hysteric incredulity, 

then the blankness of complete bewilderment. 

“Going on the aerodrome bus, madam . 

'l7th^cStoms S w P h P en S an°official had asked her that she had said, 
-No"' She had ton so certain then that Richard would be there 
to meet her Even now she could not realize that he was not. 

In the bus all the way to Victoria, through suburban streets, 
through drab streets, through the red and grey traffic, she felt dazed. 
Then die thought flashed to her that perhaps he had been unavoid¬ 
ably d^^ the office and would have gone to the airways 
ts office at Victoria to meet her. As the bus turned at last into 
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station yard the palms of her hands were moist again, and her heart 
hurrying painfully. There was again that painful, eager searching 
of faces and figures. 

But he was not there. 

She got into a taxi and gave her address. 

Perhaps, she thought desperately, he had been too late to go to 
Victoria and thought it safer to go straight home. He would be 
there, waiting. 

But he was not there. 

Nor had he telephoned the house to leave any message, the 
servants said. 

She got on to his office. 

Mr. Dain had left the office about fifteen minutes ago, said 
Miss Bell. 


CHAPTER V 


a 


(i 


CONCERNING THE OLDEST TREACHERY 

Janet had bathed and changed and was unpacking her rucksack 
when Richard came in. 

His first words were, “You got my wire?” 

“Your wire? Where?” 

“ A ! th ® aerodrome, of course. Don’t tell me you didn’t get 
iW In his dismay he stopped half-way across the room to 

It didn't occur to me to ask if there was a wire for me ” 

Customs haTl” ^ St ‘ Ck them ° n the rack in the 

“Even it I'd noticed the telegram-rack it wouldn’t have occurred 
to me to look for one for myself V J 

“It never occurred to me you wouldn’t look ! I sent you a wire 
to say I wouldn t be able to meet you—I had to go down to Brighton 

to thT ofT,rp 8 th nd C ° Uld ? 1 gc l back in time — 1 absolutely had m go 

XenSleTSne 8 ' 01 ^ * " 1S ’ 1Ve rushed 

smited at'her 0 " 6 ' *° her and t0 ° k her faCe between his hand s and 
head Wd '' anyhow - how are Tired?” He kissed her tore- 
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. S££: war awst s 

raffsaxaaa^ffl-w.'s 

■ ent s g feu'toSrT was all so different from how she had 

pictured their reunion. . . wou j d be able to get 

Rfharil had honestly-bete^^‘.wfctfdownland behind, 

back from Brighton—he had y i of glorious Sussex- 

ideal for luxury flats; TO ^t ^e sSolm 'plane; when he 
in time to get to Croydon to meet ^ ^ ^ timc lQ drive 

found that to do so he mu ‘ ' confldem that she would get it 

over the estate he had sent *^» shouW have looked f or a wire, 

and not be too disappoint • ^*. f there was by any chance a wire 

bad JS 
ii 

nessTn g her fa« wounded him. He wen. over to her and put h.s 
arms round her. ... ht t have been there. I know. 1 

* -SSSSafiSansf"——* 

hiS S™ did not want his embraces. They were no use with this 

deadness in her. , . *»p vc looked forward to 

But his arms .V^Jd-but e«n as he sa.d it knew that it 

SS not ctan%Tntmseffwhich C S °oTong 

t re s a h d e wl^Se n^dtfface. It was to himself he insisted now. 

^And^sfshe wanted-wanted despera.ely-.o be convinced, 

Janet said sofUy, “K-iss *ne. more jon than he actually 

He put into that kiss a g^atd P tQO Q U i tc desperately 

> felt. But there was a his infidelity, and to restore their 

he wanted to exorcise the me y ^ot to do so meant a 

relationship to its old romant c ardour^ No^ ^ ^ if 

failure in himself; the fa d u ^ e *° h dramatic point at which they 
they could get back together to 1 d P matter> WO uld 

*• ,a b ;r.°”—■ ■ h - ■ tau “ “ 
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had some flowers sent to the house to welcome her home, he thought 
suddenly, and hoped she would not notice the omission. 

It did not occur to her until they went into the dining-room, 
and then the fact that the table flowers were obviously not fresh 
suddenly recalled to her the bowl of red roses that had stood there 
the last time they sat down to a meal together at that table. She 
brushed the thought aside. Richard had all manner of business 
matters on his mind—this new Brighton business for one thing— 
he could not always be thinking to get her flowers. 

He was suddenly aware of the dining-room flowers, and their 
poorness shamed him ; he felt that she must have noticed them, and 
said quickly, “I meant to get you some flowers—but I was so 
rushed." She should have a whole mass of them tomorrow, he 
told himself—red roses. He was glad that even before his marriage 
he had never given Joyce roses. 

“Have you many new schemes on hand ?” she asked, to change 
the subject. 


He talked eagerly, only too glad to avoid the personal. 

She realized, whilst he talked, that he had not missed her— 
not as much as all that. He had been too busy. And that whilst he 
might be quite glad to have her back it hadn’t meant to him all that 
it had meant to her; he hadn't been burnt up with longing for their 
reunion as she had. She needn't have cut short the trip; two or 
three more weeks would have made no difference to him 
She resisted the realization, for in it lay that dreadful deadness of 
spirit which blew like a cold wind ever all that was eager and warm 

fnM J h° yfl, r in ? Ve ' , She had . been overwrought with fatigue, she 

O | ... L_ J I . . r over-sentimental. 

Richard was conscientiously lover-like. He had he felt a 

lot to make up for. He was sincere when he urged that there should 

be no more separations. This, he felt, was important-essen ia° as 

prescrva,ion of their -"w fi 

The conditions under which he made the appeal were unfair 
There are conditions under which either man or woman will nromi« 
the sun, moon, and stars, with the earth thrown in ^ P omise 
In the stress of emotion it is all tooeSytoSmlS.™^ 
self. Janet was profoundly convinced that she^r^t, t ^ leessen ’ la * 
inmost self when she answered fum ardent v thf, \° Ut ° f her 
finished with Janet Forrest. In ihiimn , L ha she 100 was 

name represented did not exist; there \sTs onl^th 0 ^ 003 ' 117 th »f t 
loved Richard Dain, and she believe! £? y L the wom an who 

against her reason—that henceforth all h-r'T USe her bl °° d msisted 
of her spirit, must be the yearnin S s 

of herself. There this conspir-icvV ™ ,n thal momcnt P art 

Addison to wa;n her of the oldest treacherv^ aga,nSt her ’ and n0 

Easy to believe in that moment that . 

tU because Janet Forrest was 


i 
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submerged in Janet Dain she was for ever submerged. ^ Easy to cry 
passionately to the beseeching beloved that never, never should the 
desolation of parting divide them again, they who were one fiesh - • • • 
Easy in that moment to overlook the fact that they were, neverthe- 
feX not one spirit. Easy to cry with the poet, “1 will speak thy 
speech, Love, think thy thought. . . . Laying flesh and spirit in 

thy hands^e ^ ^ demanded> ** W hat so wild as words are? 
But who can remember that—in the oldest treachery . 


* 


CHAPTER VI 

(N WHICH OUR HEROINE MARES A RESOLUTION 
f r h ?mttet\eTp hon 8 e 

ing %„ U Sotedy tadevtr treated her^quite so caddishly. That 

w “ £ nie o f rauri Her one-time husband had been as good- 
wasn t true, oj cou • d deai more cynical in his 

looking as RchardUain B troubled to be charming, 

relationship with her He had not e ime Longer 

as Richard had. Still, all that was over^a ^b^ remained that 

odd-looking creatur ditch-water to make love to. It 

ridiculous. She must be as du A d tch ^ because she was 
was only conscience made ■.Richart y o J Something 

coming back from one of he f.^Richardattimes. Part of his 
too middle-class for words abou Jewish middle-class 

Jewish inferiority, of course ^ poppa with Big 

family behind him, fat com ha ’ d been introduced to 

Richard’s parents « John Dain had thought her a 
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peach of a girl, but Rosa had thought her both hard and common, 
and hoped devoutly that Richard wasn’t ‘interested’.) Richard 
should never have married. He was much more amusing before 
his marriage. Marriage had made him middle-class. Before then 
he had filled the role of rakish man-about-town very well. He 
had been fun. The Richard who had ‘fallen’ for her the night they 
dined at her flat for the first time had been fun too, but that was 
Richard escaping marriage. The Richard she had last seen, 
creeping back to the matrimonial told, had been so tar from ‘tun’ 
that he had actually sent her gladioli—of all unimaginative house¬ 
hold flowers!—when the shop was crammed with roses, carnations, 
lilies of the valley, orchids. . . . Supposing she were to outrage his 
instincts of middle-class propriety by telephoning him at this hour 
of the morning? He would probably be furious—but that at least 
would be interesting . . . and there was always the chance that he 
might be lying awake regretting his break with her. 

She picked up the telephone and dialled Richard’s home number. 

The bell rang for some minutes, and when at last a feminine 
voice answered, Joyce assumed that it was a maid answering. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said, “I hope I haven’t disturbed you, 
but I wanted to speak to Mr. Dain rather urgently if he’s there.” 

“Who is it, please?” Janet asked, still only half-awake. 

Joyce hesitated a moment, then said, “Oh—he'll know'.” 

By then Richard was fully awake. The bell had roused him, 
but, still dreaming, it had taken Janet's voice to break completely 
through the veils of sleep that clung to him, and to which he clung. 

He sat up beside Janet. “Who on earth ?” he said. “Must be a 
wrong number, blast it!” 

“No. It’s someone asking for you. She says you’ll know who 
it is.” 


Vaguely, at the back ot her mind. Janet had some hazv idea that 
it might be Richard's secretary ringing him. Wakened suddenly at 
that hour ot the morning one is not very clear-headed. 

Richard took the telephone from her and said crossly “Hullo ” 
still convinced that it was a wiong number. 

“Oh, my dear, how cross you sound!” said Joyce. “Were you 
fast asleep ? 

Had Richard been sharp-witted—or wider awake—he would 

lave rung off and pretended that it was a W'rong number, someone 

asking tor a Mr. Thain. This occurred to him afterwards, but at 

the time he was too shocked and too angry to collect his wits. He 

only knew an acute sensation of wanting to tell Joyce that she was 
the outside sanguinary limit. 

“Of course l was asleep,” he snapped. “So was my wife.” 

,„ >r , ur Wlfc * There was dismay in her voice. “Oh, my 

rm iu t^n, S °, SOrr r dldn 1 know she was home. Do tell her 

I m lust someone at a party ringing up to see if you’ll come along ” 
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‘Thanks for the tip. And next time you want to be funny, think 

° f S Richard jammed down the receiver and handing the telephone 
back to Janet flung himself back on the pillow muttering that it was 
the damned limit, and something about damned impudence of the 

W °-Who was it, dear?” Janet asked, mildly, replacing the telephone 

° n Had fGcharcf been less angry he might have lied quite cleverly on 
the Un^oyS had suggested, but he was so indignant that it was a 

relief to utter her name with the utmost savagery. 

Janet^star^at"him in bewilderment. ‘Joyce Graham?’ 

Synthe J 

bl0n thng G ° A° n b e it 0 ti^ht r S u PP “n of thing^^oplfdo at 
parties when they’re t bit on. For God's sake put the hght out 

SSssrS 

Now sheM "c a^e for h^urs worrying, and 
intended & S&? ifiS* SfE SE * wife's hand, it 
WaS He rolled over on his side towards her, put an arm round her, 
dre '"Nothlng < to worry about,” he mumbled. "She doesn't mean 

jea ‘St^ -d‘in 0 afw minutes 

Richard filled with her brooding and her a^eness. 

feeling of her thoughts f™\™ng round h.nfbeat^g 

He sat up. ' Turn the hght on, propped on their 

She reached out for the switch, and they lay pi pp 

elbows facing each other. here before, but 

Richard said, “ It's true she has never rung n ^ dined w „ h 

I’ve been seeing her the last momh y h £ wh en his wife s 

her. Taken her out. A man must a in it , want you to 

away for months on end. But there s b , was always 

believe that. Janet ^Ts ^ouklnT help it. She used to 

running into her out at the flat . ^ she could see i was 

ask after you, and how 1 w B ^ her out of sheer kind- 

% pretty fed-up. i>ne asxeu 
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heartedness. She knew there was nothing doing so far as I was 
concerned—that there couldn’t be. You must believe me, dear.” 

She was thinking, “So that's why he didn’t miss me as much as 
all that. Why he was so casual when he came in. Why it took him 
so long to got back to me.” 

She looked at him, her eyes dark with misery. 

“Richard,” she said, “oh, Richard !” and collapsed on to the 
pillow, her face hidden. 

Instantly his arms were round her. 

“Janet,” he was crying to her, desperately, “don’t be a fool! 
I'm telling you the truth, my darling. You must believe me ! You 
must!” 


With his whole heart he cried that to her. She must believe 
him. All their future happiness depended on it. And truly in that 
moment he felt that there had been nothing in the Joyce affair 
nothing that could compare with the agony of compassion and 
remorse and love and tenderness he felt then. 

She for her part clung to him no less desperately, for it was no 
less important to her than to him that she should believe him, since 
not to believe was to suffer a torment the mere taste of which sent 
her, as it were, running to his arms for shelter. 

But long after Richard was asleep, Janet lay awake staring into 
the darkness, recalling his demand of her earlier that they should 
both finish with Janet Forrest, his impassioned assertion that his 
wife meant more to him than Janet Forrest ever could, and that 
only now he realized this . . recalling this and determining all 
over again that her roving days were over, recalling how loath she 
had been to set out on that journey, telling herself that a woman is 
always better advised to follow her instincts than any dic?aTeTof 
pride and independence, that the woman who had stoodTn thi 

deck of a grubby little cargo-boa. that smelt of goats and exulted 
freedom and the glamour of adventuring to unknown^places 

£ £ only r " 

those,shehad dreamed & Z ^ ^ 


out 


She sank at last into a dark dreamless u • 

of sight. . . . meanness sleep, burying sorrow 


i 
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PART III 

PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER I 


WHICH IS SOMEWHAT HORSEY, AND A LITTLE RUEFUL 

With the reassertion of the rhythm of married domesticity the 

Chelsea l ’°^ se ^^f^^egStedtMayhurstc'oUa^garden,^here 
expense, it is t , , . j ders and groundsel and bird s-eye 

the nettlesflourished “ n £Lon<S r o5seft to wither on their stalks. 

^tnXTwaves^f homesi knesffor the cottage, for the scents 
, Ja f ?^ f th p country ■ waves of revolt against the unceasing 
an< ? S ‘if rhevne Walk tte ’rattle of lorries along the embankment, 

^-&tSS5SSSS3 

times^to waveas'Richard did 4'chimneys^ 

“the f g =! «*as 

«« ^>SsS^5£- of 

,^^323 &TZ 

her happiest times. Almosther y P unhappy . she worked 

other times she was mcrely ’ li ^ e 1 ° jov if creation in that; it was, she 
at her book, but there was C , J h / at te nded to the house, planned 
felt, little more than reporting, she atte l servanls __ and wa ited 

meals, arranged the ^ ffice d Her life was busy enough, 

for Richard to return lrom his ° ^ d phys i ca lly, for real satis- 
but it was all too sedentary mcnteUy jnd y . ^ Lapland 

faction, and, restlessly, still full of ^ $he had left home it had 
ponies, she began riding; again. , money t0 own a horse and 

been one of her dreams to m & Mow, it occurred to her, 

s t\ b aVb^Mhlto"d r .he ifme.' Riding in the Row bored 
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her intensely, and she began going out to Richmond and Wimbledon, 
and riding on the Common and in the Park. Occasionally she rode 
a horse that reminded her of a horse in the Connyham Park stables 
and instantly would be back in the days when she and Terry rode 
side by side and the world was complete holding only themselves. 
The idea grew upon her that she must have a horse of her own; 
she could stable it at Mayhurst, and it would give her an excuse to 
go out there oftcner. . . . 

Then it was the Dublin Horse Show, and memories of being 
there with Terry when they were children stirred in her, and she 
ached to go. Richard declared that he couldn't possibly spare the 
time, but why didn't she take Terry along with her? It would be 
company for her, and he'd enjoy it, and if she thought of buying 
anything she would have the benefit of his advice. If she didn’t 
get anything at the Show she might nevertheless hear of something 
that suited her whilst over there. 

It had never occurred to Janet that Terry might come with her 
1 heir lives seemed so removed from each other’s. But at Richard’s 
suggestion she reached for the telephone immediately and cot on 
to Terry at home. b 


Terry, she cried excitedly, "will you come to the Dublin Horse 
Show with me? I m thinking of buying a horse !” Terry would 

understand that it would have to be an Irish horse; there were 
Irish hunters in the stables at home ere 

Terry replied that there was nothing he would love more that 
she was a lucky devil to be going, but unfortunately he had no 
money, so there was nothing doing so far as hi c n ° 

cerned. Things, he added, were particularly slack at the office just 


“•-asMaSSsSSr'- 

protested that he d“ke being take^ w break ’ When 
briskly not to be a fool. Janet and Richn^ u. a ? et she told hin 
It was obvious, and if Janet liked to snpnt ‘ d had P° ts of money 
up brother, so much the better Of course 7 °™ ° f her hard 

grabbed the telephone away from herZ^^^ 

^emendous^ha^y^and^exchedfand'for^hemfb^ ft*** *««, 

Anna had ceased to exist, and their world both Rlchard and 
They walked up and down the deck of tho Was com P^te again, 
after everyone had turned in an ^ arm >" arm long 

Which each felt in the other,' and that too d«nlv fo" ' hCm b ° th ’ 

ueepiy tor comment— 
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the wish that they might be together for ever aboard that ship sailing 

away from the world they had made for themselves, on and on .n o 

an unknown world that held only each other. Hostilities fell a\vay 

from them because for the time being all that bred conflict between 
irom mein uccau were j an et and Terry Forrest 

gcTg together to dear dirty Dublm to live for five days in a dream 

0f h BSh had carried within them since their childhood a memoryof 
the Show that was a painted picture-a bright clear Munmngs-^f 

hap^e^trimmTngllkc 8 sunshSand"n'themiheTa memory of 

bril On'a 8 su^en n impuls« S they e ^nt a a joint llegram to Connyham 
Park: 

W are nr the Duh.in Horse She w ,o g e,her. Slaint^ ^ 
Which telegram gave 

English home, and caused . ™ of lhcir mistaken marriages, 
concede_that perhaps after ’ £ d P irrevocab i y f r0 m the huntin’, 

human 'beings^shf horses. ‘ A deduction from which they derived 

much comfort. h back at Connyham 

In spirit Janet and Terr y^ e or V r f s L m r U shing about together 
Park. They were the youn^ F ■ ^ Anna and the children 
excitedly, inseparable hand in I ^’ thebouse in Chelsea, and all 
had ceased to exist, and t disillusions, responsibilities, 

attendant worries, 

and the like. They did not.spec of lhe 0 u jays, when 

for themselves s, but a 8°° d d ^ a dvcnt of Anna, Addison, Richard, 
they were not divided, befo ai centred in each other, a 

when they had moved together jn a between themselves 

sense of communion ^^Tconsaous expression. A good 
and their holies, beyond any need o ^ and U was only 

deal they asked each other, uo you 

happy things they found to 1 f*** 1 dream talking horses, watch- 

The five days went overthemlikeadream^ ^ ^ ^ |jme o|J 

f ing horses, thinking horses, areanu 0 
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happy remembered things rushing up out of the mistiness of the 
past to merge in the intense brilliant present. 

Every morning at ten o'clock found them in the show-yard for 
the auction, but not until the last morning did Janet find the right 
horse—a six-year-old bay gelding of sixteen hands, which was 
both older and bigger than she had had in mind, rfnd a horse with an 
‘if’ at that. 

At first Terry opposed her. There was no need to come all the 
way to Dublin to buy a horse like that. He wasn't worth the duty 
they'd have to pay on him to get him home, or all the time it would 
take to get him into shape when they'd got him home. If that was 
what she wanted she could have found it at Tattersall's on a Monday 
morning. Added to which, said Terry, he was an ugly looking 
brute, thoroughbred or not. But there was affection and sympathy 
in his voice, for he knew how it was when you took to a horse. . . . 
Janet insisted that she liked him, and stepped forward for a closer 
inspection. She raised a hand to stroke the star between his eyes 
and instantly he started away from her, plunging, throwing up his 
head, quivering. 

“It's his head, miss," the groom explained, when he had got 
the horse quiet again. “He can’t bear anyone to go near his head. 
Ye can't get a halter on'm. It's nervous he is for want o’ th*’ 
proper handlin' in the beginnin’, but there's not a sweetcr-temnered 
horse in the whole of Ireland !’’ 


Don t go to more than sixty for him,” Terry urged anxiously, 
for he knew that Janet had set her heart on this horse, and that the 
groom's remarks had merely settled the matter for her She would 
take this horse as an intelligent school-teacher might take a difficult 
child and straighten out the twist. There was thfs cr^t ve " 
which has its roots in love. 

she got himfor fif?y. Sl ° W ’ ^ h ° rSe "' aS *°° d - * hunter, and 

on catth wdf Wchard 7^ - “T* 

temperamental six-year-old with an if? And called 'The°\f ht $ 
into the bargain ?” Ana calkd 1 he Monk 

“Munster Monk,’’ she corrected him gravely 
“You know he'll always be referred to nfL m . • .. 

out, as they say over here. I must say I wish^n vi°K k l! ? m | hlS 
neurotic beast with a more cheerful name V d boughl a ,ess 

saiis^ied'with'the horse asshe was 35 happy and e ™‘* d > and as 

She 6 puT^n’ ami^hrough ^ resp «‘ ed ! ” 

side. b ierr>s and pressed close to his 


“°h, Terry, I’m so happy and exrifrrt i i 
thing mad to celebrate !" ‘ XC lcd • Let s go and do 


some- 
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“We’ll drink to the Monk,” said Terry. 

They sat at a little table under trees and drank champagne 
and listened to the band and watched horses going to and fro 
between the lawns, then hired a car and drove out to Glendalough 
for lunch. The hedges hurtled past them, and the Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, and Glendalough when they came to it through the 
woods was sombre with shadow, but they stood in sunshine beside 
its gently stirring sedges, and it was as though they stood beside 
the cattle-pond in Connyham Park before youth’s dew was off the 
grass in that enchanted world that held them then, a world as 
narrow and enclosed as Glendalough between its dark dreaming hills. 

“I don’t want to go back,” Janet said in a low voice. 

He pressed her fingers linked with his own. “You don’t want 
to miss the jumping this afternoon,” he said. 

He knew that it was not of the Show she was thinking, because 
the same thought was in himself, but loyalty to Anna made him 
deny the thought, reduce its implication to terms of everydayness. 
Coming to the edge of this desolate lake they had come face to 
face again with the real world that lay in the shadow beyond the 
sun. Their journey back to the country of the young ended 


Terry sailed that night, and Janet stayed on in Dublin to make 
arrangements for the Monk’s shipment to England. She was too 
busy to miss Terry in the flesh, and she knew as well as he that their 
spiritual adventure had ended in the shadow of Glendalough. 

On the boat the horse developed a cold, and by the time he 
arrived in London he was a very sick horse indeed. Richard, who 
had already heard all abgut the horse from Terry, was convinced 
that it was no good. But all Janet’s unsatisfied longing for a clu d 
was poured out to the sick horse; she was convinced that he would 
get well, and determined to win his confidence—and she did. When 
the vet pronounced him fit to travel he was conveyed to Mayhurst 
and accommodated on a farm. Janet stayed on at the cottage <in 
for a few weeks was happy fostering the fiiendslup between herself 
and the horse, grooming him herself, and making arrangements for 

h ' S St e d'e n epin hereelfwas an insistent and nagging djSsatisfacUQn 
at first denied, but floating up again and again to the^surfaceo 
consciousness, and ultimately relused to be denied Sbe could not 
love a horse as some women loved dogs, as a substitute -on e 
thing else. She had not that capacity lor self-deception which can 

accept substitutes. h failure to 

She was disappointed, and grieved ■" ove f he failure: W 

become pregnant; she had not confided the dream to Richard but 

she had dreamed of, and hoped lor, a ch.!Idl of th ™ 

and when it did not happen despised heiself a little 

15 sentimentality. 
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She worried, too, about Addison, who had flown to Spain at 
the first news of revolt, placing himself and his machine at the 
service of the Government, and of whom there had been no news 
since. 

But in her heart she knew that she needed more than a child, 
more than to know that a dear friend was safe, more than escape 
from London, more than the sensitive response of a thoroughbred 
horse, to make her happy. She needed something the possession 
of which would make all other things relatively unimportant. She 
needed something that had been lacking in Richard ever since her 
return. 

Outwardly there was nothing wrong. He was charming to her. 
Brought her flowers. Paid her compliments. Made love to her. 
Assured her continually of his joy in having her back. And he was 
not, she knew, seeing Joyce or anyone else. They went everywhere 
together. They never quarrelled. They never so much as bickered. 
Yet inwardly everything was wrong. It was as though Richard 
was now conscientiously imitating a dead self, fulfilling a role—the 
role of devoted husband and romantic lover, slavishly acting now 
what a few months before he had been unable to help. * 

From which it is not to be deduced that he no longer cared for 
Janet. He did care for her, deeply. He still thought her beautiful; 
he still admired her as a personality; still found that personality 
interesting and attractive—and lovable. He loved her; but the 
sorrowful truth is that he was no longer romantically ‘in love’ with 
her. 


Nor is that to be construed in purely physical terms. Physically 
she did still attract him; what had died in him was the spark which 
had illumined affection and passion alike; so that in his loving of 
her there was no passion ; and in his passion for her but little of that 
tenderness which gives a glory to the lusts of the flesh. She in¬ 
habited his emotions and his desires, but there is a sphere somewhere 
between these two which for want of a better word we call the soirit 
and whereas once her image had filled it with fire and light it was 
now dark and untenanted. 

To all of which, Richard most carefully gave no thought He 
\\ as no exception to the general rule of human nature, which believes 
what ,t wants to believe, what its own self-esteem finds most ac^pt- 




Neither he nor Janet acknowledged that though the ritual of 
love persisted the embraces, the soft words, the tributes- s inner 
fire was quenched. In Janet as well as in Richard inasmuch s ^ 
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to be thrust back; it was an acknowledgment which in the interests 

of Deace of mind could not be made. J 

Similarly unacknowledged were the moods of restlessness in 
which far-off and foreign places she would never see, since she was 
now committed to marriage and domesticity, floated into her mind 

_the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean, of which Addison had spoken ; 

the mimosa woods of Timbuctoo on the edge of the Sahara; ih: 
tents of the Kazaks on the far side of the Caspian, the camel-route 
over the Pamirs, the turquoise and lapis-lazuli domes of the mosque 
of Shakh-Zinda where the oasis of Samarkand peters out into the 
desert desolation of Afro-Siab. Heat might shimmer over mosque 
and minaret in eternal mirage; Pacific breakers boom on coral reefs; 
naked brown bodies move in brilliant sunlight and hot shadow under 
tall palms whose upmost fronds held a soft secret rhythm of their 
own - tramp steamers hug the Barbary coast, then roll away into 
the blue; the coloured map of the world lay spread in vast invita¬ 
tion but a raven perched above it, spread his shadow on the 
earth’s "wide floor; by a pallid bust of Eros crying Nevermore . . . 


I 


CHAPTER IT 

THE GREEK CHORUS AGAIN, AND SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 

CONTEMPORARY INTELLIGENCE 

“It’s nice to see how Janet is settling down ” Anna observed 
complacently to Terry, after they had dined in Cheyne Walk 
in celebration—Janet had said—of the acquisition of the 

M0 ‘MT it lasts,” Terry said drily. Anna, he knew, would never 
understand that there was a wild thing in Janet that would never be 
tamed into a Hausfrau , that there must always be for her horizons 
teyold the domestic one. She did not belong '" his wor d of 
ordering meals and running a house and giving dmner-partKS, 

she could look in on it as a visitor, but Dublin 

real Janet had been the one who had caught his hand at the uumm 

korse Show 

he°"he e ^d°l?^er farther than the sea's edge of this 
ft small island—and show her *he horizon beyond. 
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“If it lasts,” he said, but he meant, “while it lasts.” He felt 

that he knew Janet better than she knew herself.. 

But “Of course it will last,” said Anna briskly. She only 
vvent on that last trip because she felt she ought to keep her word 
to her publisher. Any travelling she does now she will do with 

Richard.” , . , .. cu , 

“He couldn’t even get away a few days for the Horse bhow! 

He was saying only tonight, when you and Janet were upstairs, that 

he can't get away for more than a fortnight even at the best of tunes. 

You could hardly travel, in the sense Janet understands it, in that 


i 


time.” 

“Who wants to go racketing about the world for months on 

end? It's not a woman’s business, anyhow.” 

Terry smiled. “What is a woman's business, Anna ?” 

“Having children. Looking after her husband and home.” 

“That’s very reactionary for these days. It’s more-■’ He 

laughed. “It’s positively Fascist, Anna darling ! It’s what Hitler 
and Mussolini have impressed on their women. Stalin, too, now I 
come to think of it—telling them to be fruitful and multiply, and 
cutting out abortion.” 

Anna persisted that she didn't care whose idea it was, it was 
common sense and a good deal older than Hitler or Mussolini or 
Stalin. And Janet had confided to her only that evening that she 
would like to have a child as soon as possible. ... 

Terry said, speaking his instinctive thought, “I can’t imagine 
Janet with a child.” ’ 

“She’s much more feminine than she used to be,” Anna insisted, ^ 
almost severely. “Look how much better she dresses, for one 
thing.” 


Janet was, in point of fact, doing her best to emulate the Joyce 

Graham feminine model. If something in Richard was attracted 

by the chic and elegant and orchidaceous type of woman it was, 

she felt, up to her, his wife, to try to provide that for him . . . 

with which was coupled a sardonic thought at the back of her mind 

that she was qualifying for a woman's weekly paper article on ‘How 

to Keep a Husband's Love'. Nevertheless, it was useless to deny 

that it was immensely important to keep Richard’s love, Janet 

leminded herself as she perched on her head some ridiculous 

concoction ot straw and ribbon which was supposed to be a hat 

and which she had been assured was ‘very smart’, and submitted 

to her dressmaker’s insistence that all chance of a truly chic 

appearance was lost so long as she allowed her cvebrows to 

retain their natural shape and refused to varnish 'her finger¬ 
nails. 


She regarded herself in the mirror with a sort of rueful amuse- 
ment Smart was the word all right, she thought. Horribly 
smart. How vulgar and stupid it all was, this business of being 
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‘smart’. Not what was artistic, beautiful, becoming; but what was 
‘smart*. Senseless. It meant perching ridiculous contrivances on 
)fs your head—as absurd as the head-dresses of any primitive African 
tribe. It meant carrying about with you a little bag full of para¬ 
phernalia, because pockets spoiled the shape of your elegant clothes. 
Besides, you were expected to carry far more than would go into 
pockets. It meant balancing yourself on little spikes of heels 
which necessitated walking on the ball of the foot and throwing the 
knee-cap out of joint. It meant covering your face with all manner 
of grease and powder—‘muck’ was how Janet thought of it. It 
was idiotic, and barbarous. And the net result of it all was to make 
you look exactly like the next ‘smart’ woman. It was a sort of 
uniform. Like the striped trousers, black coat, and bowler hat of 
business-men. You might as well be an ant, for all the scope for 


personality it afforded. ...... 4 f ... 

But if you had the sort of man who liked this sort ot thing, 

Janet reflected, ruefully, you couldn’t afford not to submit to this 
dictatorship of the absurdity called ‘fashion’. If the man in 
question was of importance to you, that was. She sighed, thinking 
of it. This business of being ‘smart’ took up so much time, as 
well as being tiresome and a bore. It was all very well, she would 
think, if you were a Joyce Graham and had nothing better to do 
between meals than sit about at your dressmaker s, milliner s, hair¬ 
dresser’s, manicurist’s, masseur’s. If you were a Joyce Graham 
there was possibly nothing much else you wanted to do, or at best 
1 the other things were equally futile; whereas if you were Janet 
Forrest there were always other things you wanted to do—a book 
you wanted to read—or write; some remote island you wanted to 
go in search of. . . . But romantic adventure of that kind was 
finished for her, she would frequently remind herself. Since you 
cannot have everything in this life you needs must choose what is 
most important to you, and concentrate on the securing of that 
For her—since she could not have both the excitement and interest 
of romantic adventure in far-off places, and romantic love with 
Richard, she chose her greater necessity—Richaid. And, having 
made the choice, was as determined to make a success of it as of 
any expedition upon which she set out. It was, in fact,_ she often 
thought, an expedition, and as hazardous as any she had known, an 

expedition oJTh e iSp hard observe a without being particuarly aware 

of the change in Janet. He observed, that is to say that she had 
more new clothes than in the first months of their marriage, and 
that she chose them with an eye to fashion rather than to her own 
personality; vaguely he assumed that alter roughing it on her 
Lapland trip she felt a natural feminine urge towards the other 
extreme He had thought her enchanting in her outre clothes the 
* first time he had ever seen her, but of course one could not walk 
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about Piccadilly or lunch at the Berkeley or dine in the houses of 
conventional people in that sort of ‘get-up’. 

From all of which it will be assumed that our hero is after all 
but an ordinary young man of conventional outlook. Ordinary, 
dear reader, if you will add the word ‘intelligent’ to it. An ordinary 
intelligent young man. Such as our public schools turn out by the 
thousand; such as come down from our universities every day; 
such as compose our fashionalbe intelligentsia. There is also a 
proletarian intelligentsia but that is another matter. 

Richard Dain, as we have seen, admired all the best modern, 
romantic adventures whilst himself leading an entirely orthodox 
life. It has also been observed, as an indication of his culture, 
that he had a pretty taste in porcelain, a preference for dry sherry’ 
and an appreciation of the eighteenth century, its literature, manners’ 
architecture, and interior decoration. To this might be added the 
further enlightening information that he was well acquainted with 
the works of Sigmund Freud, D. H. Lawrence, H. G. Wells • that 
he read his New Statesman as faithfully as his Times • that he 
patronized the Ballets Russes -with careful insistence on the De 
Ba S1 company-and was well-informed on post-impressionist 
pa.ntmg admiring especialy, m contemporary art both the early 
and latter-day Picasso; also the even more difficult works of 
Salvadore Dali. He appreciated the poetry of W H Auden 
Stephen Spender, and T. S. Eliot. He was altogether interested ,n 
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the De Basil ballet—had done a good deal of thinking things out 
for herself, and was thus saved from ordinariness. She was, like 
k Addison Maitland—and those others whom Richard admired—a 
Person. And another Person besides Addison appreciated that 
fact to an extent to which Richard, by the limitations of his synthetic 
‘educatedness’, was incapable. That Person was none the less a 
Person for not being recognized as such by anyone except Janet. 
That Person was that fat, homely, good-natured creature Richard’s 
mother. 


CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH OUR HERO’S MOTHER IS REVEALED IN A NEW LIGHT 

Mrs. John Dain was never tired of remarking to her daughter-in- 
law when she visited at the house in Cheyne Walk on how ‘nice’ 
she had ‘got’ everything. 

Shopping in Sloane Street shortly after Janet had returned from 
her week with the Monk at Mayhurst, Richard’s mother thought 
that being so near to Cheyne Walk she might have that cup of tea 
she could so ‘do with’ there, in Janet’s lovely drawing-room over- 
looking the river. It would be nicer, more ‘homey , that in that 
ever-so-modem new restaurant at the rebuilt Peter Jones s. Mrs. 
John Dain had never felt so at home in the new edition ol her 
favourite stores as in the oki one; she had liked it when it had been 
small and intimate, with geraniums on the window-sills, and you 
knew just where to find anything you wanted; this great new build¬ 
ing like a ship, with the stocking department moved upstairs, when 
for years you had known just where to go to it on the ground lioor, 
bewildered her. She supposed she would get used to it in time but 
it had taken her years to get used to the new Regent Street, and she 
had never got to like it. Brighton had been her last hope. She 
had so hoped Brighton would be left alone, not change with tne 
times. But there you are. You have to have fiats, John said. 
And Richard said. It was all very well being sentimental about 
Regency buildings, but a good site was a good site, and youddnt 
let money slip through your fingers for the sake of^old as s° c » at *®" s - 
Not in these days. Anyhow, if you didn t buy the slt ^ somebody 
else would, so it might as well be you. Rosa saw the sense ot that, 
but it seemed to her. all the same, a great pity. 
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Turning her back on the great modern building in Sloane Square 
she boarded a bus on the other side of the road and took a ticket to 
Chelsea Town Hall. Her Jewish instincts insisted that even if you 
could afford it it was foolish to spend eighteen pence on a taxi when 
you could take a penny bus and have a five minutes walk down to 

the river, even though you were tired. . 

She °ot off the bus at the Town Hall and stood looking up at 
the great block of flats in Manor Street and thought how much 
superior were the Dain Luxury Flats, and wondered what the rents 


were 

A flower-seller in the gutter with a basket of carnations, red 
and pink, broke in on her contemplation of the flats. 

“ ’Ere y'are, lady, penny each, all lovely !” 

Rosa turned round and regarded the bunch of pink blooms the 
man held out to her. 

“I'll take a dozen,” she said alter a moment. 

“Let y’ave the two dozen fer one-an’-nine, lady, that’s market 
price ! 

Rosa dearly loved a bargain, and took the two dozen for cne- 
and-nine, and continued on her way to Oakley Street. It was a 
mildly warm August afternoon, but she felt quite hot, what with her 
summer furs and her parcels and the carnations, which flopped 
about uncomfortably when she had gone a few yards, the paper 
coming loose. 

Oakley Street seemed very long and monotonous, and as she 
neared the bottom of it she thought that if her daughter-in-law 
should be out when she arrived she really would have to ask one of 
the maids to let her have a cup of tea all the same, she was that 

parched. . . . 

She was hot and red and untidy by the time she reached the 
house in Chcyne Walk, and the paper had almost entirely parted 
from the carnations, but such was the good nature of this excellent 
woman that, hot and tired and uncomfortable as she was her 
temper was unruffled, and she could pause to admire the wrought- 
iron gate before she pushed it open, and the dignified flight of steps 
up to the pale green front door, and the vine reaching up to the 
balcony on the first floor, and the ferns between the flagstones of 
the tiny shady square of front garden, and the glimpse of river across 
the gardens when you looked back from the top of the steps as you 
waited for the front door to open. It was very nice; all such good 
style ; even the plane trees and the river were in such good taste^ she 
thought, as she mounted the steps. ’ 

I he maid who opened the pale green door with its beautiful 

arf ss sat, s £ 
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the drawing-room had come to be called, and there was dear Janet 
sitting by the window with a portable typewriter on a card- 
table. \ 

Rosa waddled forward eagerly and embraced her daughter-in- 

law across the flopping carnations. 

“How are you, dear? I hope I’m not interrupting any im¬ 
portant work ? I won’t stay if I am, but seeing I was so near. At 
Peter Jones’s, you know. And just dying for a nice cup of tea. I 
brought y ou a few flowers.” She pushed the carnations into Janet’s 
arms and dropped down into an armchair. 

“Oh, but it’s nice to sit down,” she exclaimed. “My feet ! 

I must have walked miles in Harrod’s! How you been keeping ? 
You don’t mind if I take my hat off, do you, dear ? Have a nice 

time in Dublin?” XT . . 

Over tea—“Indian, if it’s all the same to you, dear. Nice and 

strong ”—Rosa regarded her daughter-in-law critically. 

“Gone in for the fashionable eyebrows and finger-nails, I see, 
dear. I liked you best as you were, if you don’t mind me say- 

m8 Janet smiled ruefully. 44 I liked myself best as I was, but Richard 
likes women to be smart. So ! It’s a wife’s business to please her 

husband, isn’t it?” . . . 

“Is it*> Come to that it’s a husband’s business to please his 

wife—but I can’t say you often hear of a husband going out ot 

his way to do that, can you ?” . ... „ 

“It’s not one of the things one hears so much about, it s true, 

Janet had to admit. 

“That’s a fact, you don’t. No, my dear, you go on being 
yourself. There was a time when John wanted me to be this that 
and the other—to keep me figure down, talk more refined, be more 
of a lady. But I said to him—straight I said it to him, It s my 
nature to be Rosa Oppenheim, common and fat, the same as you 
married, and if that don’t suit, then all I can say it s a pity you 
married Rosa Oppenheim !’ And that s all I ever did say, 
you. There was no more after that of trying to make me into.some¬ 
thing I wasn’t, and very nicely its worked out alll these^years. 
Rosa’s smile was rich with reminiscence. She nodded, confirming 
her thoughts, and went on, “You take my tip, dear Richard 
married an independent sort of young woman-Janet Forrest and 
he’s got no right to expect you to doll yourself up like: all these 
misses. You don’t need to ! You’ve got something they ha^enL 
You’ve got personality. You don t have to run P* 

Richard likes personality plus paint?” 
‘‘You weren’t got up to look like a film-star when he Ml 
dn love with you, were you ? Of course you weren t. We , 

fr then!” 
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“Richard may have changed his ideas of what is attractive since 
then.” 

“If that's the case it’s time he got himself another wife. If he 
don't want that, let him be content with you as you are. You see, 

I look at it this way, my dear: nobody’s got the right to try to 
change anyone. What we all are, be nature, that’s between us and 
God, as 1 look at it. It don’t work, anyway, trying to be what 
you’re not. You only make a mess of it in the end, mark my 
words.” 

Richard’s mother stirred her tea and looked earnestly at her 
daughter-in-law. 

“You go on doing the things it’s natural to you to do, my dear 
—travelling about and all that. Never mind about trying to be 
smart and all that nonsense. It don’t suit you, anyhow. Makes 
you look sort of characterless. You looked interesting before. 
You might be anyone now, barring you’ve not yet gone as far as 
having your hair dyed, thank goodness!” 

Janet's smile was rueful. “I’m afraid I really don’t want to do 

anything now except try to please Richard, and make him—us_ 

happy.” 

“Not interested in seeing the rest of the world, eh ?” 

Janet moved restlessly. It was somehow difficult not to be 
completely honest with old Rosa. 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I don’t think I care-” 

“But sometimes you do, eh? Don’t you try to kid yourself 
my girl! Either people have got an adventurous spirit or they j 
haven't! You've got it right enough, and no amount of love and ^ 
marriage and all that is going to alter it, don’t you worry When I 
finished reading that last book of yours, I said to myself ‘That 
young woman’s not going to settle down yet awhiles-not likely ’ 

I said to myself. ‘There’s something in her blood won't let 
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he? So would his father. Not to mention his brother. Richard’s 
father likes women to be—you know—womanly. It’s his idea of 
me—has been for years—a sort of tame domestic cat. It’s about 
all I am, too. I had to stop home, you see. When I was a girl 
there was nothing you could do bar stop home or get married, and 
then when you got married you stopped home as a matter of course. 
But I always reckoned that if I had daughters I’d bring ’em up to be 
different, to make the most of their lives, not just be wives and 
mothers and sort of glorified housekeepers. But then I never had 
daughters, only sons, and my youngest boy’s wife’s a little tame cat 
that don’t count. That’s why I was glad when Richard got you. 
‘There’s a young woman with some spirit,’ I said to myself. ‘A 
young woman after me own heart! The sort of girl I’d have liked 
to have raised up meself. Let’s only hope that marriage don’t 

take the heart out of her,’ I said to meself.” 

“But,” Janet protested, “why should marriage take the heart 
out of me or anyone else? It hasn’t taken the heart out of you ! 
You’ve been happy and content enough all these years, haven’t 


“Contented fat old Rosa, you thought, eh? No ambitions, no 
independence, just a nice comfortable pillow for a man to rest on, 
eh? I know, I know. You needn’t start trying to pretend you 
didn’t think that, my dear. Of course you thought it. John 
thinks it. Richard thinks it. Everyone thinks it. In fact they re 
all sure of it. Thatls the way it is. Unless they’re actually miser¬ 
able and showing it, men are always sure that women are happy. 
They take us for granted. Never seems to occur to ’em we might 
have our own bits of dreams and such, the same as themselves, 
only we don’t get a chance to air ’em, being so busy most of the 
time looking after them and helping to make their precious dreams 
and ambitions and the rest of it come true! I’m not saying 1 ve 
been miserable all these years, only it hasn't been the picnic they all 
think it has. I’ve had to be content being a background, and l m 
no more cut out be nature to be a background than you are. It s 
funny me being a background for John, because if the truth s told 
I’ve got a better head for business than he has ! I ought to nave 
gone into business on me own. But when I was a young woman 
women didn’t do those things, and by the time the war had altered 
all that and women begun to take their chances and stop being mere 
backgrounds for men, I was too old, too gone to see too settled 
down into being the good wife and mother, the bac g 


J ° h Janet asked, “Would you have been happier, do you think, if 

you’d been independent—gone into business . .• . t 

“I’d have had more self-respect. 1 d have been something to 
meself if you know what I mean. It’s hard to put into words. 
But I see ft this way—when a woman marries a man she sort of 
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loses herself. She’s not Janet Forrest or Rosa Oppenheim any 
more; she's Mrs. Richard Dain, or Mrs. John Dain—sort of part 
and parcel of the man she’s married to, even to putting aside her 
own name and taking his. It’s not right—marriage oughtn’t to 
do away with people’s own private selves, and women have their 
private selves just as much as men, only men forget it and marriage 
don’t make allowance for it. It’s too late for me, but I don’t like 
to see a young woman with some guts to her just sinking into being 
some man’s wife. Women oughtn’t to do it. It lets us all 
down.” 


Richard’s mother placed her emptied cup on the table beside 
her chair and bent forward and patted Janet's knee. 

“You don’t mind me laying down the law like this, do you 
dear ? 11 does me good to get things off me chest once in a way I 
must be going along.” 


She heaved herself up out of the armchair, and gathering up her 
bulging handbag, her gloves, her paper bags, concluded “You let 
your eyebrows grow again, my dear, and be yourself.’ Precious 
little thanks you 11 get for making sacrifices and going out of vour 
wav to please. You’ll only get taken for granted. Marriage^ 
be a very ruinatious thing if you re not careful. ” b 


CHAPTER IV 

WHICH DEMONSTRATES THAT WOMEN, NO LESS THAN * 

AND CURIOUSLY PLANNED. . ’ ARE UNWlSI 

Janet was touched by this revelation , . 
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her to overlook the fact that you could not have everything in this 
life; that love was necessarily the end of freedom, and that that 
1 being so you had to choose. It was all very well to assert that love 
‘needn’t’ be the end of freedom; it invariably was; human nature 
saw to that. And it was not so much the demands of the other 
person that destroyed freedom, as the demands of one's own 
emotions in relation to the other person. Thus, she reflected, it 
had not been Richard who had made it so hard for her to go on that 
Lapland expedition—indeed, had he not tried to make it easy for 
her?—as her own hunger of flesh and spirit to remain with him. 
Nor could it be truly said that it was any clamour from Richard 
which had made her cut her expedition and rush back to him; she 
had been perfectly ‘free’ to remain away for so long as might be 
necessary; but actually she was not free at all, but the slave of her 
emotions—than which there is no more tyrannous slavery. Now 
she was, externally, free to go off on any new expedition which 
might attract her; Richard would not attempt to restrain her, she 
knew, in spite of the promise he had extracted from her; nor was it 
that promise which bound her; she was not free to go because more 
than she wanted romantic adventure in the coloured countries of the 
world she wanted romantic love with Richard . . . thereby 
demonstrating, some might think, that women, too, are unwise and 
curiously planned. 

All this she knew very well, and it seemed to her that if the 
continuance of this romantic love could best be secured by staying 
jk home and concentrating on being as much as possible like the sort 
of woman one’s husband found attractive in one’s absence, then 
one must be prepared to sacrifice the last hair of one's eyebrows if 
need be to this end as surely as the last fine gaudy tatters of one’s 
dreams. 

But more important than this outward emulation of the con¬ 
temporary conception of feminine ‘attractiveness’—so tedious to 
contrive and so uniform in result—was the security represented by 
a child. A child is a woman’s insurance policy taken out against 
the untimely death of romantic love. A child is a living part of 
the man which he cannot deny or take away. And there are other, 
more subtle, less readily recognized, psychological satisfactions and 
reassurances bound up with this business of having, deliberately, a 
child by the beloved . . . plus the purely instinctive urge which 
has nothing whatever to do with reason, and which, frustrated, 
produces various neuroses in women, the most common of which is 
an excessive fussing over animals. Janet, as we have seen, had to 
have a horse. • With a different upbringing and less money she 
would probably have lavished her unsatisfied maternal instinct on 

a dog, or even a cat. . 

She was so obsessed by the idea of a child that in the middle ot 
* her Lapland book her thoughts would float away into a reverie ot 
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how she would decorate the nursery, how she would arrange her 
days when the child was born. Even cantering over the Downs 
with the Monk on her days of escape, she would reflect that her 
pregnancy would interfere with her riding, and consider inviting 
Terry and Anna out to the cottage at weekends, later on, in order 
that the Monk might get exercise. 

She frequently dreamed that she had the child, or that she was 
pregnant. One night she wakened crying to Richard that Anna was 
pregnant again, with a third child, and she, Janet, had not one.... 
The wakened Richard held her to him, half amused, half tender. 
He still found it bewildering that Janet Forrest should have this 
hidden intense femininity—bewildering, touching, and a little 


incongruous. 

He had himself no particular desire for a child, though he liked 
children well enough. He had an idea that it was too great a 
responsibility to beget a child deliberately—particularly in these 
days with the next world-war blowing up in all directions. But 
there was, he felt bound to acknowledge when he considered the 
matter, this eternal assertion of life-at-all-costs, without regard to 
reason and the threat of extermination, the persistent claim of the 
unborn, like that of the chrysalis in The Insect Play , to ‘make room, 
make room, that 1 may be born!’ If he could not feel the conscious 
need for procreation he at least felt the urge which nature uses for 
the procreative end, and he could only hope for Janet’s sake, since 
the deeper need was conscious in her, that something would come 
of it. His parents would be delighted if that happened, his mother 
especially, for it had been a considerable disappointment to her that 
Ronald and his Dorothy after two years of marriage were apparently 
as far olf providing her with a grandchild as ever, avowing openly 
that they could not afford a child and a car, that they preferred the 
car, and had no intention of producing ‘offspring’ if they could 

"r 8 . S ° ‘ ' \ wblch * osa th0 “ght se| fish, foolish, short- 
sighted, frivolous, and altogether Wrong. 

*nH R A Char , d u Wa .? inc L lined 10 sympathize with the attitude of Ronald 
ZL D r thy S but he su .PP° sed that if Janet had a child, once the 
Dmb ib| e v g h d /rnm as ,n ex,st . ence wou,d an interest in it and 
thine was ! n0 I rdinat l e,y P r0ud of The important 

JanetTSinTane, a Dam er ** Sub "™ °f 

hi m N thIf™ r SS If u bse H ss r irri,ated him * times; it seemed to 
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as bound up with passionate loving; it was for him essentially a 
thing apart, and to which women were particularly subject, in- 
/ dependent of their emotional and sexual impulses. He was 
occasionally jealous of that unconceived child. 

“It’s not me you want,’’ he would reproach her, “but a 
child.” 

“Your child,” she would correct him gravely. 

That, he would insist, for it must be remembered that he had 
read his Freud, was ‘sheer rationalization’. 

She knew that he simply did not understand, and not understand¬ 
ing was impatient of her preoccupation; she ceased to speak of it, 
and thrown back upon herself had fits of melancholy in proportion 
to the intensity of her obsession, which was periodic. 

She was in such a mood when Addison turned up again, full of 
Spanish adventures . . . but the moment Janet rose from her 
typewriter in the window of the river-room all impulse to recount 
them to her died in him. He had the feeling of shaking hands with 
a complete stranger, and one in whom he had not the slightest 
interest. It was not merely that she had plucked her eyebrows and 
applied the fashionable make-up to her face, that her nails were 
varnished and that her dress seemed to him ridiculous; something 
had gone from her; as it might be a light that had shone behind her 
eyes, a flame that had burned in her heart, now extinguished. She 
was—the word that came to him in connection with her— spiritless. 
That excitedly enough she exclaimed her pleasure and surprise at 
$ seeing him again, in no vfcise affected this impression he had cf her. 
Deep down in herself, he felt, something had died; something vital; 
something that was her essential self, and he resented it, bitterly. 
This fashionably dressed, made-up young woman prattling her 
pleasure at seeing him again, asking him when he got back, offering 
him tea, whisky-and-soda, simply did not interest him. But 
he had to find out where Janet had gone. His Janet. Janet 
Forrest. 

He withdrew his hand from the clasp of her two hands and 
dropped into an armchair. When she set whisky-and-soda beside 
him on a small table he tapped one of her hands. 

“What’s the idea of all this ?” he demanded. 

For a moment she was bewildered, then saw that he was looking 
at her nails. 

She laughed self-consciously. “I am assured that it’s positively 
eccentric not to paint one’s nails nowadays. It’s absurd, isn t 
it?” 

“Horrible. Since when have you been so frightened of being 

considered eccentric ?” ... . . 

She recognized the challenge in his voice and leto/ied, Since 
I was eccentric enough to go and be eaten alive by mosquitoes m 
^apland.” 
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He chuckled, and poured himself out a stiff whisky. 

“I warned you about the mosquitoes.” 

“But not that my husband might amuse himself with another j 
woman in my absence.” 

She regretted the admission bitterly the moment she had uttered 
it. It was disloyal and humiliating—the last thing in the world she 
would have admitted to Addison; but Addison had a way of getting 
under her skin—and it was one of her bad days. 

He answered drily, “I didn’t think it necessary. I thought you 
took the chance of that as much as a matter of course as you took 
all the other risks of the journey. Anyhow, it’s surely not im¬ 
portant? With civilization on the brink of a new world-war that 
will probably exterminate the lot of us, can it possibly be of any 
consequence who makes love to who?” 

"What is of importance, then ?” 

“Making the most of what we yet may spend, wouldn’t you 
think ? We’re a doomed generation, at best.” 

“It seems a good reason for not letting something—you value 
slip through your fingers for want of holding on to it.” 

“Meaning Richard, I suppose. Marriage. Your home. All 
this. 

“Of course.” 


finger-nails?” y ° U ’ 11 h ° ld 00 l ° “ a11 the belter with Minted 

Then, as she made a gesture of impatience, he leaned forward and 
patted her knee. 

“I know I know. You’re not content with being interesting 

any more You want to be beautiful. Beautiful according to the 

different’ 6 ^ Y ° Uve decided thal bein 8 interesting and 
different, relying on your personality, isn’t enough, so you’re 

throw mg in sex-appeal, Hollywood vintage, with it, to make assur- 
ma?riage U !” y Al ‘ f ° r lhe Sake ° f that out - worn institution, 

him She SPrang UP ’ l ° Shake ° ff his hand > t0 8 et awa y from 


“Really, Addison, you’re insufferable!” 

drp-7ml w 5! led witb a bitter disappointment. She had so often 
reamed of the grand talk they would have together when at last 
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since it meant that she still had spirit, and that he still had power 
over her. 

! He said quietly, lighting a cigarette, “If I am insufferable, as 
you call it, it’s because 1 find it insufferable that Janet Forrest should 
settle down into being merely little Mrs. Richard Dain. Such a 
waste! There are so many pretty little Mrs. Somebodies. Too 
many!’’ 

She was silent, hating him, and he went on, deliberately fanning 
the smouldering spark in her, “Just think of them all at this very 
moment—all sitting in their charming houses, their charming flats, 
waiting for hubby to come home to dinner and tell them what a 
hard day he’s had at the office, or how he's been detained; and they 
in turn will tell him about the shortcomings of the servants, or 
about the rubber of bridge they played that afternoon, or some such 
triviality. But their lives are made up of trivilaities. Nicely made 
up little women all amongst the comforts and conveniences of the 
nests they’ve made for hubby—and woe betide him if he tries to 
escape for a moment from the clutches of their soft little hands into 
some other nest—perhaps not quite so stifling as his own ! Smart 
little Mrs. Smith—pretty little Mrs. Dain !’’ 

He laughed, but there was a growing anger in him. He, too, had 
looked forward to this meeting, to hearing about her Lapland 
expedition and her plans for the next, and recounting to her the 
excitement of the mass struggle of a people in Spain ... but the 
comrade-in-adventure with whom such talk would have been possible 
) had not been there, and with her substitute he was holding the only 
possible conversation. 

Janet turned from the window and faced him, and he felt the 
anger and hate'blazing out of her, and realized that he had succeeded 
in lighting a flame in her; it was a tribute to his power and her 
resurrected spirit, but even before she spoke he knew that it 
was all to no purpose. It was not Janet Forrest taking up 
the challenge he had flung at her, but Mrs. Richard Dain defend¬ 
ing her own—and he was not interested in Mrs. Richard 
Dain. 

Her rage no longer excited him, and he felt the onset of a great 
weariness. It was Mrs. Richard Dain storming at him in this 
hysterical fashion, and he really could not be bothered to quarrel 
with that quite unimportant little woman. It was all tedious to 
a degree. And what extraordinary cliches people used when they 
were in a rage! 

“Absolutely sick of your everlasting sneers-’’ 

“Trying to tell me how to run my life-’’ 

“Have to make our own lives-” 

(As if one did, he found himself thinking.) 

‘Through with you, and hope to God you realize it and don’t 
-6 come here again !’’ 
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Suddenly he laughed. It was all too absurdly melodramatic. 
As if he would ever want to come there again ! 

“My dear,” he felt bound to protest, “I have no intention of i 
ever coming here again. My time is far too valuable. You see— 
in your own vernacular—Pm through with you too, my dear!” 

He stubbed out the end of his cigarette in the ash-tray on the 
table, and got up from his chair. 

He smiled at her. almost tenderly. “Good-bye," he said, gently, 
“there's no need to be upset about anything. T made a mistake, 
that's all. Good-bye." 

He held out his hand to her and her anger collapsed in something 
like panic. The panic she had known with the realization that 
Terry loved Anna. The panic that comes with the sense of finality. 
All these years there had been Addison, and her reliance on his 
counsel, guidance, criticism. He had become part of her life. He • 
couldn't just leave her like that. She wanted to beseech him not 
to go, to stay and talk to her, to let her explain ... but before 
this overwhelming sense of finality she could only take his hand, 
mutely, then watch him walk briskly to the door, open it and let 
himself out, without another word, without looking back, nothing 
theatrical in what he did, no sense of sweeping out, no fareweli- 
for-ever touch, but the sense of finality intensified by his matter- 
of-tactness; there was nothing more to be said, and he was therefore 
going, and would not come back, because he was not, any more, 
anything to do with her. 

She stood waiting for the soft thud of the front-door, the quick 4 
run ot his steps descending to the street, the clang of the wrought- 
iron gate, his footsteps retreating away up the street with that 
matter-oI-fact briskness ot a man who has concluded one appoint¬ 
ment and hurries but without undue haste—to the next. She felt 
his sudden laughter and his quiet words in her body, like hate, like 
love, vibrating on her taut nerves, unbearably. 

A maid came in to clear away the tea-things, the whisky-and- 
soda, and remarked that she thought it was going to rain, and that/ 

the gentleman had left his evening paper on the hall-table if she 
cared to see it. . . . .■ 

Janet replied that she had rather a headache and thought she 
would go and lie dowm until dinner-time. The maid said that it 
was the thunder; there was thunder in the air; she had a bit of a 
headache herself. 

Janet went into her bedroom and lay down on the bed, letting 
time flow over her, blankly, emptily, waiting. Waiting for Richard. 

Richard CrVe ^ Ce!l her b ° dy ’ ' l secmed t0 her * waiting for 

He rlmT he came she sprang up, holding out her arms to him. 
her, anxious 1 * Mt down on the bed beside her, holding 
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'*My dear—what is it?” 

Addison came. We had the most terrible row. 1 don’t want 

to think about it. Kiss me! Oh, Richard, kiss me! I don’t want 

anything in the world but our life together! Nothing but you my 
darling.” 3 

He held her away from him for a moment, searching her 

tace. This was a new Janet. He had not known her like this 
before. 


“Not even a child?” he asked her. 

“It doesn’t matter any more—nothing 
we have each other !” 


matters now so long as 


He laughed softly, triumphantly, and took her to him. 


CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING TWO KINDS OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 

0 

For a little while Janet sustained an immensely satisfying sense of 
triumph where Addison was concerned. She felt that she had at 
last shhken herself free of his influence, and had in the process 
recovered the Richard she had lost all these months. 

Richard was also well pleased with the turn of events. He found 
this new Janet who made him the centre of her world exciting, and 
he was grateful for the lilting of the tense, over-charged atmosphere 
which had accompanied Janet’s preoccupation with pregnancy— 
an atmosphere hg had found oppressive, particularly when he re¬ 
turned from the office feeling tired and worried ... or when he 
came home feeling rather amused and gay after having had a drink 
with Joyce Graham at her flat or in town. - 

For he had forgiven her the telephone call as she had forgiven 
him the gladioli—and of course it continued to be impossible for 
them to avoid each other even had they wanted to. And Joyce's 
pride, if nothing else, would have insisted on at least their friendship 
continuing. Actually Joyce was genuinely sorry about that most 
untimely telephone call; it must be recorded to her credit that she 
would not have dreamed of making it had she known that Janet 
was home; she had no wish to cause trouble, had, indeed, a whole¬ 
some desire to avoid it. But there was no harm, surely, in she 
and Richard having a friendly drink together occasionally? None 
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at all, declared Richard. He wanted very much to be friends with 
Joyce; it saved him from feeling rather mean when he thought of 
her; so long as he could feel that she bore him no grudges he did 
not have to feel mean about her; and he hated b.eing made to feel 
mean. And now that he and Janet were happier, she, as he thought 
of it, having given up being ‘morbid’, he did not feel mean about 
her any more. Particularly as Joyce had gone off on a cruise, 
leaving him free to concentrate entirely on this better and brighter 
Janet. 

The anniversary of their wedding happened to fall, conveniently, 
at a week-end, which, at Richard’s suggestion—to Janet's delight— 
they spent at Mayhurst, where, if the reader will permit so candid 
an honesty, they were as happy as a pair of illicit lovers making the 
most of a stolen week-end, both deriving considerable pleasure 
from contemplation of the fact that all that was enchantingly 
scandalous in their behaviour was, to quote Richard, ‘fully licensed’. 
They rode together, Janet on the Monk, Richard on a broken- 
winded but good-natured hack from the local stables; they swam 
naked at a quiet part of the Arun, their horses tethered to a tree; 
they did what Richard called a Tschiffely act, taking the horses out 
for a day and spending the night at a fifteenth-century house 
which provided up-to-date accommodation for the horses, and a 
four-poster bed and blackened oak beams and a complete absence 
of modern conveniences for themselves, and it was all romantic 
and foolish and great fun, even when the horses' oats got mixed up 
with the picnic sandwiches. 

“Why can t we always be as happy as this?" Janet asked, with 
a feminine irrationality, over a candlelight supper which, except 
tor its excessive lateness, being near midnight, after a long 

day s riding, was in all respects like those of the previous 
summer. 


Richard answered with masculine consistency, "Because the 
right moods and impulses and all the rest of the ingredients for 
happiness can t be ordered like the week’s groceries! Anyhow,” 
he added complacently, “wouldn’t you sooner have marriage in 
terms oi a series of affaires passionelles, like this week-end. than 
ordinary humdrum monotonous monogamy?" 

She gave him a smiling acquiescence; it was easier, and she was 
in no mood to argue; somewhere in herself she knew that it was 
too brittle a happiness to stand dissecting. What he meant by a 
series of affaires passionelles was that they could be happy when 
he was in the mood to play the lover; but so far as she was con¬ 
cerned the ingredients lor happiness were always there—‘I need 

™°r e . than , th< ; e ’- But the Richard who could respond to that, 
coul-Ifcel similarly, was not always theie. Richard also knew this, 
but he escaped facing the fact by asserting that this erratic honey¬ 
mooning was the real inner core of romantic love. 
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For that week-end the assertion served admirably; there was 
no self-delusion about their happiness. But every week-end, however 
# romantic, has its Monday morning—and life has many Monday 
mornings not preceded by romantic week-ends. For Richard this 
did not matter; he was intensely busy at the office, with several big 
schemes on hand and projected, and he was alwavs sure of seeing 
Joyce several times a week, the expectancy of which had a definite 
piquancy. He was happy enough; he had a charming and dis¬ 
tinguished wife; he had an interesting and a prospering business 
. . . and a little light outside entertainment unconnected with 
either domesticity or business. He was not in the spell of enchant¬ 
ment which had held him the previous summer, but then he did not 
expect to be. Janet, he thought, demanded too much of human 
relationships. 

• “Nobody,” he felt constrained to tell her, shortly after their 
anniversary week-end, “will ever be entirely satisfactory in relation 
to anyone else. To expect anyone to be is to demand too much of 
human nature—it’s unfair to yourself and to the other person.” 

She remembered that. 

They talked, fitfully, of a holiday together, but the summei 
dragged on its oppressive grey way, and it became increasingly 
difficult for Richard to get away. Terry's firm approached Dain’s 
Luxury Flats, Ltd., with a scheme for super fiats on the site of an 
erstwhile stately home of England ‘in the heart of smiling Wessex’. 
The district in which it is proposed to erect luxury fiats is always 
tk ‘smiling’. 

This proposition took Richard’s mind off holidays for some 
weeks. It also kept Terry lying awake at nights for weeks. The 
last plans of any importance his firm had had accepted were for 
a fire station designed by him. That was six months ago. The few 
small things since then scarcely counted—a water lily pond for a 
Hampstead garden; a pseudo Tudor road-house on a by-pass; an 
ultra-modern bungalow for .a business man who had been to 
Stockholm on business and been much impressed by the great 
blocks of modern flats, and wanted the same sort of thing—only 
adapted to a bungalow. . . . The three partners in the firm paid 
themselves a nominal salary of five pounds a week each; with the 
salary of the stenographer, an apprentice, and the charwoman, 
that meant twenty pounds a week salary—eighty pounds a month 
going out, apart from rent, lighting, office materials, and general 
expenses. More than a hundred pounds a month going out of 
the firm, and nothing coming in. After a great many sleepless 
nights, Terry, at Anna’s suggestion, had gone off on a walking tour 
by himself. He had walked into Dorset, and there had seen the 
stately home of England up for sale. He got busy very quickly; 
he got an option on it; he drafted plans; this was something surely 
4. after Dain’s own heart. ... He rushed back from his holiday to 
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work on the plans and put them up to Richard. He had not been 
so excited for months. He took the scheme in to Richard in 
person. 

“Look at the possibilities/' he cried. “Look what a chance it 
is for the snobbish upper middle class! They can’t afford to run 
big houses and stables themselves any more, but they can go on 
being county folk—they can form a new snobs’ set! They can 
have all the huntin', shootin', fishin' they want without the cost of 
keeping up a big estate !” 

Richard was interested but not excited. He had had a great 
many 'marvellous' schemes and ‘new’ ideas submitted to him since 
he had taken over the general management of Dain’s Luxury Flats, 
Ltd. There might be something in Terry's idea, but he was 
not going to commit himself; he had to have time to think it 
over. 


He thought it over. With Joyce away on her cruise he had 
nothing to distract him. He took his time thinking it over—and 
carefully refrained from discussing it with Janet. Because it was 
Terry s idea she would naturally urge him to adopt it, and he was 
not sure that he wanted to. Anyhow, he didn't want it made a 
family issue and sentiment brought into it. 

Whilst Richard was taking his time thinking about it, Terry 
went about fretting and worrying, and unable to sleep at nights. 
In the end, in sheer desperation, he went to see Janet. He telephoned 
her fust, and took the precaution to warn her, “If you happen to 
be speaking to Richard on the telephone don't mention me.'' 

She wondered what was wrong. Terry would never be coming 
to see her like this, without Anna, and not wanting Richard to 
know, if something were not wrong. 

W hen he was shown into the room his appearance sho’cked 
her. He had always a thin, tense, nervous look about him, but 
now he looked, she thought, positively hunted—as indeed he was, 
by all the hounds of worry in full cr y. 

** h , ad t,1c sudden thought, “He's in a financial mess. He 

have enough rOW m ° ney ' She wondered how much. If she would 

holiday ?“ SkCd h ' m mechani cally, ‘Did you have a nice 

in villi' 0 / was °! lly awa y a few da ys- Janet—has Richard said 
anything to you about the Deerhurst Park estate?’’ 

“No Why? Richard never talks to me about business/' 

**ut you know what's going on in the firm, don’t you"?'' 
u . s . ec L 10 Know when th ere was a new block of flats going ud 

the bus lies/ Wht/whT 1^ ^ Somehow talked abom 
oasmcsb. V\ hy ? What about this estate 

couldc^rv w dCa , rVe PU J UP * Richard > il needs a backer who 
could carry ,t out on a big scale. No one coifld do it betted than 
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Dain’s. I’ve sounded a few other people, but they won’t touch it. 
No one will if pain’s don’t. And they must, Janet. We've had no 
real business for months. We can’t go on like this much longer. 
Don’t tell Richard that, only persuade him he’s got a good thing 
in this proposition. It would only be one of a good many irons in 
thofire for Dain’s—but it’s everything to us. Get him talking about 
business and to tell you about it, then persuade him all you know 
how.” 

If only he’d asked for money! It would have been so much 
easier. Something she could do. Richard might listen to his mother 
about a business matter; never to her; and he would hate the feeling 
of family pressure being brought to bear. ... 

She said, troubled, “Would it be a good thing for me to do, 
Terry? I mean wouldn't he naturally resent me butting in?” 

' “Women have persuaded men to do things for them before 
now. Women have always influenced men in business and politics 
and everything else. Don’t tell me you couldn t influence him 
over a thing he’s probably got more than halt a mind to do 

anyway!” ,, 

“I feel that if he’d half a mind to do it my butting in would 

make him change his mind. You don’t know what Richard s 

like.” r , 

“I know what it’s like to have a beloved wife. I can t imagine 

myself refusing anything Anna specially asked of me. Richard s 

in love with you still, isn’t he?” 

“I suppose so.” He might have spared her that, she 

thought. , 

“Then I suppose you can make him do what you want. 

■‘I’ll try if you insist. But I’m sure it’s a mistake. I m sure it 

would be better if you’d wait till he comes in and then discuss it 

with him yourself over a drink. He’s usually in a good humour 

when he comes in in the evenings.” Some evenings better than 

others; when he had had a drink with Joyce first; but she was not 

v to know that. . , , . 

“I’ve done all the discussion that’s possible. It rests with him 


I 



now. Or rather, with you.” , 0 „ 

“But supposing I can't get him to mention the matter. 

“You’d better say I had business in Chelsea and dropped in on 
you and mentioned it, taking for granted you’d know about it. 
Yes, do that. Then you can enthuse about the idea. He smiled 

a wan sort of smile, and her heart ached for him. 

“But I don’t.know what the idea is!” Her smile was as weak 

and trouble-shadowed as his own. . . . 

He outlined it to her as he had to Richard, and concluded. 
“Imagine Connyham Park wkh a block of super flats instead ot 
the house. The stables added to, but everything else left—the park, 
the pheasants, the trout stream.” 
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“What a horrible idea! Just imagine all the people you’d 
get! All the ones who wanted to be county and couldn’t 
afford it! All the pleasures of country life without any of the . 
responsibilities!” 

“Exactly! That's the whole idea.” 

He got up suddenly and stood looking out of the open french 
window, his hands in his pockets. 

“It's a horrible idea, l know. The whole modern flat racket is 
horrible—human beings piling themselves up in boxes, every flat 
with its radio and refrigerator. Life unthinkable without a radio 
and refrigerator. That’s our life today. Labour saving. But what 
are we saving labour for? Not to cultivate our gardens. Flat life 
doesn't permit of that. For more time to listen to the radio, more 
time to go to the movies. And what muck you get from both! \ | 
Synthetic culture, synthetic emotions! There's a sort of grim 
poetic justice about it that there'll be such a labour saving on the 
latest pattern war machines that we’ll all be exterminated almost 
before we know the war’s on us!” 

“I know. Oh, Terry, I wish—I wish the few of us who don’t 
want all this synthetic civilization and the war it's all heading for 
—I wish we could all run away together and form a colony and 
live without machines—raise chickens and vegetables and keep 
goats and learn to live. Really live, I mean—not worry about 
money and appearances and being civilized.” 

She had moved over and stood beside him. He put an arm 
round her shoulders. ^ 

D. H. Lawrence s philosophy of wearing scarlet trousers and 
learning to swagger and acknowledging the great god Pan—the 
only god for the masses forever, eh? And Aldous Huxley’s new 
religion of life. And Synge's Aran Islanders. I know, I know. 
Meanwhile, as Huxley observes, the Gadarene descent continues.” 

She leaned against his shoulder. As in Ireland they were to- 

R C irh?r 2 8a ¥k W,lh th 5 , doseness of the old da >’s, before Anna, before 
Kicnaia. that wordless communion of the same blood flowing 

in their veins held them again, so that in that moment of communion 

Vf thc womb re ' at ' 0nShlP ^ b '° 0d relati °" shi P- 


run^w^w 1 ^ 1 r m no . w * in u their otherness, “Richard wouldn’t 
run away. He believes in—the internal combustion engine ! He’d 

ha.e to wear scarlet trousers unless they were cut in Savile Row 

and™ twenty-five shillings a week he'd see nothing to 


“Me makes a good thing out of this disease we call civilbatinn 

Lhn S Wh -y- the « ilve Nots ' *ose who donHwam to hive 
who want to blow the w'hole thing ud in a hlnnHv 1 
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a bombing aeroplane goes over you can almost hear the machine 
of destruction—the war machine—accelerating. Whilst our Press 
r goes bleating on about collective security and national defence, and 
r the radio and the movies keep the masses amused, and their minds 
off serious issues like life and death, till it’s their time to be blown 
up.” 

“I wish we could clear out whilst there’s still time! There are 
places in the world where people still just live and don't care about 
money—don’t want things all the time—parts of Haiti-” 

‘‘We couldn't live there. Or in any of those places untouched 
by Western civilization. If the white races could live there they'd 
have taken them and plastered their civilization all over 'em long 
ago! We’ve worn clothes too long to go beyond our civilization 
now. Our bodies as well as our minds are vitiated by this fake 
civilization. We’ve shut the sun away from our pale sickly-white 
bodies for too many generations. We’d die off like flies in those 
uncorrupted places. What gargantuan black laughter there must 
. be every time a white man, one of the ‘superior’ races, dies off 
because he ‘can’t stand the climate'. We might tind a refuge in the 
most God-forsaken wildnesses of the West of Ireland, or the outer¬ 
most of the Outer Hebrides—I don’t know.” 

He turned to her, smiling down at her with a sadness which 
filled her with tears. 

“I often wish we could go back together to Connyham—just 
for a day! Forget everything. Return to the country of the 
t young. We had a glimpse of it in Ireland—you felt it, too, didn’t 
* you ?” 

She nodded, through a mist of tears, and dreams crowded in 
on her, as they had on the boat for Kingstown, and beside Glenda- 
lough, but like Terry beside that desolate lake she fought a way 
through the mist to reality. 

“It would be different,” she said, in a low voice. “Different 
horses. Different dogs. Everything shrunk from how we'd 
remembered it. Shrunk or grown older. Things change.” 

His own voice was low and shaken as he answered, “1 bet no 
one’s cut the nettles in the paddock, though, and you can't stop 
the king-cups growing by the cattle pond in the park. And the 
wild rhododendrons will be as thick as ever.” 

She moved away from him, and took a cigarette out of a box. 
He stood looking down at it between her fingers, making no attempt 
to light it. • 

She said in a voice broken with grief, “I wish we never had to 
grow up. Or having giown up I wish we could get back. As you 
say—just for a day. Once in a while. Forsaking all others.” 

Anger with Addison, disappointment with Richard, and all that 
Anna stood for of estrangement where she and Terry were con- 
^ cerned . . . everything that made up reality and was inescapable. 
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She took a match from an inverted box in a stand on the table 
by which she stood, and struck it, held it a moment longer than 
usual, then lit her cigarette. ^ 

But there s no going back, no escape. You can’t recover 
self-consciously something that was utterly without self-conscious¬ 
ness. You can t put the dew back on the grass by taking thought. 
There'd be a sort of indecency in the attempt.” 

She turned to him with the wan smile they had in common, like 
their lean faces, their fine hands, their deep-set grev eyes,'■their 
thick crisp hair. 

, Nothing like Ireland can happen to us again as long as we live. 

We d be self-conscious now.” 

I know. But it finished, anyhow, at Glendalough. I’m going 
now dear. I’m glad we’ve had this talk, anyhow. Do what you 
can tor me with Richard. Things are prettv bad with Us. Some¬ 
things got to happen soon.” 

He took her face in his hands and kissed her forehead. 

She put up her hands and held his wrists as he drew away from 
her. 


She said urgently. "Terry—if things are bad—I mean, when 
my new book comes out—l don’t really need the money. Tf it 
helps, Terry—I don't really need it-” 

The tears sprang to his eyes. He bent his head over her hands 
and held her fingers against his lips. 

"Bless you. dear. But don't. It hurts.” 

Her heart cried after him, then, as after a lovei, Terry my -fi 
darling, my dear, dear love- ’ y “O 

But he had gone from her, and she knew It, and it was unlikely 
ney would be together in that way again, ever. 


CHAPTER VI 

<N WHICH A YOUNG MAN RETURNS TO THE COUNTRY OF 

the young. . . . 


h V e’m N av Te te n s L F m r h a t SiSter ' S house ,hat summer 
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ol the balconied and vine-graced facades of Cheyne Walk, flushed 
with a Regency mellowness in the saffron light, was part of a 
conspiracy of polite disinterest. In a tranced state, bowed out 
from elegance on to the plebeian pavement, he crossed the road 
between two streams of murderously fast motor traffic, and reached 
the kerb entirely unaware of the miracle his continued existence 
represented. Leaning on the embankment parapet he watched the 
glimmering water, seeing in its soft flow another river, very narrow 
and not grey like this but brown, brackish, and holding a curve of 
mud in which king-cups and forget-me-nots and wild mint clustered, 
and from which giant bulrushes thrust up proud spears above the 

green waving banners of the sedge. , h 

On one side of this other river were marshy meadows throug 

which you could follow the river to the sea. But when you go 
the sea it was nothing, just a grey waste laving mud-flats. The sea 
was more exciting from a distance. If you scrambled up the bank 
opposite the meadows and followed the long green slope up to 

boldest oik at the top, if you looked back from that po,a. y^ou 

saw the sea excitingly, a far grey line with ships onit, andla wide 
skv over tucked into the horizon at the edge ot the world, i he 
other way you looked across the park to a large square grey grande 

house that looked as though it had been«•*«“ s '£S 
and then your heart lifted as though you had heard sold ers marc 
ing, with drums and bugles, for the grey h °use wa splendid as^a 

palace and strong as a castle, and to it be' 0 "® ,, , )e an( j 

. could see in any direction, and it was proud and old and sale, 

' ta s-ASSsH SSS 

soft black mud at the edges by the hoo rhododendrons 

Beyond the pond was the covert whcr ^^ r ^ d d J \° 0 go because 
were a tall thick hedge, and where you were f « rb ^;/^ came t0 
of the pheasants, and across the park fro . |^ s so h j g h it 

the avenue where the rooks held noisy P' avenue was the 

made you dizzy looking up. At on e end d the avenule cou ld 

lodge, where the chauffeur and his I arm y . home— 

have fun doing the things it to cool 

such as drinking your tea out of ^ • mouth f u ||, wiping 

your "mo'uth^n £ S^oWnd^ using swear-words like 

th T.Tother end of ihe avenue you«me t^tall iron gales with 

a pattern of flowers on them, and ^ garden and the 
flowers, great masses ol lhe m > ‘ b d the roc k garden, and the 
West garden, and the East garde, orchard, and the glass- 

herb-garden, and the kitchen gar , with the cedar 

* houses; there were the great lawns like gicen 
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under which you had tea on hot days; there was the tennis court 

and the water garden, and the stables, and the paddock. More 

important than anything else there was the paddock, which had all 

the excitement of the stables but which offered a freedom the stables 
denied. 

In the paddock you boasted a great deal of the grand things 
you were going to do at the gymkhana. When the great day came 
you did—some of them. It didn't matter which of you brought 
nome the blue ribbons and the cups so long as one of you did: 
the glory was not for yourself but for the stables. 

i Ti Cre ' vas / be neve . r to b e forgotten day when it rained all day, 
solidly, relentlessly, without a break, and the horses slipping and 
s iding all over the field, and by evening neither of you had won 
anything, and Janet white to the lips because the strawberry roan 
refused twice to take a hurdle first time. 

., 13 'd you see that ?” she had cried, when she had come off the 
1 | nats your beastly strawberry roan! I told you he was 

n°niv°n d m th e. nn S ! *‘ she had been nearly crying with rage. 
Only she wouldn t cry. Janet never cried. Not even the day the 
\et said her dog must be destroyed. y 

She hadn't wanted to jump the strawberry roan, though he’d 

-st tJe nirfh at Pr ^' e; in thG ring hc became *™Peramental 
jumps 1 hey ca,,ed lt—and ran out at the sides of the 

hc- s T Kr hi |han ; BidJy!^ W ° n '' ^ y °“ haVe Fair * take kneeling. 

for^childT nSis J e i t0 ? h 5 Major lhat Fair y was wo much 
roan ,d ’ Un She had taken Terr y' s advice, taken the 

lowM^eclm'the'sHd?i PS t hiS ° Wn h f 0rsc ’ watchin « J anet crouching 

W - ^£3£l 

He cIu,dVr^e f0 b r ome^' m h o e r e had hCr ' ‘ Tm b °"*-” 
hat/said. ‘ aken B ' ddy ' d «Pairingly. "Its no use now,” she 

head'to fooT” Thbrn’w-i!'*' 1 C ° me !? omc ' covered wi 'h mud from 

ZZ*: 

of the ^b!r y Tr b d le ln f dTe; d tad h du then , aCr0 f ,h , e S “ Ppery cobbles 

s aMSisrs s s. 
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pouring down their necks in cold slithers, and the clink ol the cob's 
hooves as the groom led her away, and his own voice crying, 'I 
said to take Biddy! Aren’t you glad you took Biddy?" It had 
been so terribly important that she should give him credit for this, 
to make up for his failure over the strawberry roan. He had to wipe 
out that shame, the hurt he had done her. She could have said, 

• “But for you I would have taken Biddy in the first place lor the 
jumping,” but she didn’t, because she was Janet, and his dear 
love. 

He had told himself that in bed that night. That he loved Janet 
a and would never love anyone else. Because she hadn t reproached 
him. Because she had made up for everything by winning with 
his horse. Because she had laid her wet face against his and cried 
to him, out of her joy and gratitude and pride, "Darling terry. 

Everything had begun from that day, when she was eleven and 
he was thirteen. They had stood by each other in all things. Be¬ 
cause she wouldn’t hunt, even as a little girl, he too had refused 
as white and tight-lipped and defiant as she was He wouldI h^ e 
died for her then, gladly. They would have died for each other 
She had made it easier for him later by urging him to him • lo 
please their mother. To make up for her not doing l e d ( ‘ 

feel as badly about it as she did. “I don’t mind your doing t only 

don’t tell me about it,” she had said. Always this stan j M1 ^ , 

other, always this trying to make things easier lor each other, ami 

‘■S'SSBS'-h. 

me^t ‘ strangenesl*^romance ;°a he^ned awareness', small things 
Turing significance, so that ever f 

steam going up from the horses flanks, comj up , he 

the. cold slither of the rain; the smell of • of v * iitl mm t 

was 

s& » &&&*&* in 

the saddle was somehow part of the horse. • • ■ b there 

School had not taken her away nor Oxford she had b e 
to come home to, like the horses the oldest oak, and 
they loved together; their woiId had ^ d ^ ss communion of 

each other, and between them flowing t Anna, golden- 

the blood. Then a. Oxford m his th.rdjea^h^net^Ann # 

haired, soft-voiced, remote from her fee ‘ , n a nd hard 

brother, sedately, with her doctor father. Ncth.nfe. 
and boyish about Anna, but a stran^. d 

something new. , Anna | e d him, 

l Gently, unobtrusively, but quite surey, 
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bewildered, entranced, into a new country. To a country where 
Janet could not follow—Janet of the muddy eyebrows and the rain 
running down her face like tears. 

Now in the grey water touched with points of evening light, 
Janet's eyes and Anna's hair, and his spirit returning troubled along 
the dim corridors of memory, and a gull crying plaintively his heart’s 
confusion. My sister, my bride! 

He lifted his elbows from the parapet and began to walk in the 
direction of Westminster, and he thought that the tvind blowing 
along the river had a smell of the sea on it, and that the water 
darkening with shadow had a queer brackish look. 

But insidiously the saffron in the evening sky was Anna's hair 
outspread upon a pillow, and the sadness of dead days entangled 
with resentment, an angry grief that he must trouble Anna with 
his worries, and humiliate himself going with them to Janet. 

When at last he boarded a bus Janet was once again the wife 
or the prosperous Richard, and his heart hardened against her 
almost to anger, because she had so much, and he could give Anna 
so little and because he must go to her the shabby, hard-up un¬ 
successful brother begging her to help him, indirectly begging of 

h‘S h : th u- ,nt u erl ? per ’ , not of their world ... and because she 
had driven him back to that lost lovely world in which he had been 

her ally and protector, and she the little sister and his dear love. 




CHAPTER VH 

WHICH MAY BE SAID TO BE TWO BEDTIME STORIES 

goodTo r me e ” C0Umy Winded 

° r “ * ™“ 
consider it!” ’ but 1 do think you should 
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the rents we should have to charge wouldn t want to live in 
flats.” 

“Poor Terry! He'll be so bitterly disappointed. It meant so 

much to him.” . . 

“I’m hardly in business as a philanthropic association tor the 
assistance of hard-up architects," he reminded her. He was irritated. 
He had particularly wanted that this should not be made a family 
affair. He had not, in any case, much respect for Terence Forrest 
either as a human being or as an architect; on the one hand he too 
obviously had a grudge against life, which made him, Richard a Inn ays 
thought, sullen and humourless, and on the other hand he was not 
modem enough, too resentful of modernity in all its manifestations, 
too sure that it Nvas vulgar . . . Nvhich was being, Richard though , 
altogether too precious. The present system might be, probably 
was, ‘lousy’, corrupt, and all the rest of it, but whilst it existed you 
might as well exploit it—for if you didn't it Nvould pretty certainly 
exploit you. Anyhow, there was Terence Forrest on the one hand 
refusing to come into line and folloNv in Corbusier s foots ep , < 

• on the other coming along with a scheme which wouW cater tor 
that very vulgarity he professed to despise. Richard had no 
patience with such inconsistency; it savoured to him 

hlU Terfy, she knew, would hate it, but Janet felt compelled to say, 

“I wish you could help Terry. The business is m a bad way. 

worrying himself ill over it.” , ., . ... n ,,| ( i 

“I’m sorry. But what can I do? The most I could do 

be to give him a job with us.” 

She exclaimed involuntarily, "Oh, he Nvouldn t have that. 

“I thought he was in a bad way?" 

“He’s so proud. You don't know- 

“You "said" you wished ? ‘ could “he Ip. I've told you the only 

thin “It‘’s CO go d od°of you, Richard, but knowing Terry-perhaps 
something will turn up. Let s hope so. ve g c 

^ ne ''‘‘Qh° k good " U> He 'changed the subject gladly He was , 

interested In Terry Forrest, and he was, f.^^and Maman d.d 
Peter Fleming. "That was a gallant expedition he and Ma.nar 

together from Peking through Chines.s Turkestan. as 

Janet agreed, warmly. But she found the solo journ^,. ^ 
Graham Greene's journey through Libena, ^ more 0 f the 
said; in her opinion it took greater courag * morc0 ver, more 

epic quality about it. The more 

sensitively aNvare, she thought, reflcUtio got a mor e ex¬ 

profound, and reactions went deeper. An > b 
hilarating sense of freedom. 


not 
in 
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Richard looked up at that. “Hankering after it again 
already ?” 

She denied it, vehemently, but she was almost more restless than 
she knew. She never saw a barge slipping down the river without 
her thoughts followed it out to the open sea, and in the sultry 
oppressiveness o' that summer she was constantly being overtaken 
by day-dreams of great winds that came cool and clean off mountain- 
snows, and ot bright sunlight dancing in gold points on poster-blue 
seas. It never ceased to amaze her that in England on some heavy 
day in which there were occasional breaks of a diffused watery 
sunlight people would exclaim about a ‘lovely day*. It was astonish- 
ing how few people realized what a really lovely day was. Most of 
them had never known real sunshine—the kind that came dry and 
brilliant out of a dazzhngly blue sky. You didn't get that in Eng- 
land. You got a pale sunshine with a tiresome, uncomfortable, 
hdgcty little wind ; or sunshine without the wind, but with a damp, 
dragging, exhausting heat, the sky grey and airless. It was never a 
tonic sunshine that flowed in your veins like a warm wine, so that 
you tingled with well-being and were glad, and wildly glad, to be 
alive. Sometimes in June you had golden days, and then it was 
easy to grow lyrical over England-my-England, but how many 

?ix!v v! o °n h f S f ^° klcn days out of the w hole three-hundred-and- 
s.xty-hve? It d.dnt matter so much, perhaps, if you had never 

kno n summer except m England, but when you had-then 

in Uk succession of grey days it wasn't easy not to be restless 

,° ^ day-dream of far-ofl and foreign places not to recall 

he v.v.d coloured life of bazaar and marketplace and tiX 

sotiety. Wh ‘ Ch thC Cash nCXUS is not the controlling force of 

Actually much more than sunshine was missine from larw’s 

'° ng ! ng . .he- sun wLT^atTreS 

a conipo^r A ch.ld C would m h re 

but a child did not happed and the LvZ J* regamed ' • ■ 
cmisf ^ oSSS?' returned"?rom^lher 

back Tn l Rhdfard’s' , Ufe" e she°iiever ^,2“' 

found a letter, there was never mother „!!]• "! together « she never 
nor did Richard talk in his sleen He , ank)rtl,nale telephone call, 
the office again several cvemng' a ' a ' e , h °™ Horn 

dr.n k before he arr.ved on those occasions"^ wS sfermtag 
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to Janet, and affectionate, but even in his arms she knew that some¬ 
thing that had burned in him for her was finally quenched. She 
would lie awake in the darkness at his side, utterly desolate, empty, 
it seemed to her at times, even of grief, and in those long waking 
hours her thoughts would always come back to Terry lying awake 
beside Anna and staring at the endless night, filled with another 

kind of grief. ...... 

She would think, then, “If we had never known this kind ot 
love we should not be suffering like this now. Not having money 
wouldn’t matter to Terry if he were on his own, and not having love 
didn’t matter before I met Richard ; I lost Terry, but I had Addison, 
and the whole world was mine to wander in ; I relied on no one else, 
then, for my happiness; now it all depends on tins man I have 
promised never again to leave. This dreadtul dependence of human 
beings on each other for happiness! How can we expect not to 
be let down ? We all expect too much of each other, and as Richard 
said, no one will ever be entirely satisfactory in relation to anyone 

• else. . , . Oh, Terry, was it worth it to have loved Anna and had 
all this worry now? Was it worth it for me to have loved Richard 
and lost my independence and freedom and come to this bitter 

disappointment in the end ?’’ , . 

Janet’s desolation could not waken Richard, but 1 erry s ep 
Anna from sleep. For a long time whilst he thought she slept s c 
lay awake listening to his thoughts as clearly as though he spoke 
them aloud; though he lay quite still she could leel in the daik cs 
► the tormented wakefulness of his mind going round in circles. At 
" last she could stand it no more and turned to him and took him 

into her arms, his head against her shoulder. 

“I thought you were asleep,” he told her, regretfully He had 

liked to think that at least she was lost to worry for the 

bC1 “ 8 I knew you weren’t,” she told him, “I could hear your mind 
working. Oh, Terry, don’t worry, dear—we II manage 

h<>V He moved restlessly in her arms. “What’s the use of saying 
that? How are we to manage. I’d like to know i This third child 

coming—we’d no right to let it—it s.criminal 

“In that case it’s criminal to fight for life at all • But it 
you know it’s not, Terry! We’ve the right to hve-and to create 

life! It’s every human being’s first right ! The ''''home for 
right! And we will manage, 1 tell you. I can al\ ‘T t antl ta k e 

my confinement if need be. Or we can go in o . . ‘ ^e’ll 

a little cottage and live on eggs and home-grown vcgeubles We 
raise a bit of capital, somehow. My father will help us a on. 
Perhaps your family will. I'm sure Janet wi . 

* ST-S Pen. of it 
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back, given time. Oh, Terry darling, it may be a cliche but it’s 
true all the same, that you’re never beaten, till you think you are! 

It’s thinking failure that gets you down !” \ 

He held her close and buried his face in her neck. He was 
ashamed of his lack of courage. Only perhaps she didn’t under¬ 
stand what it was like to be full of ideas that nobody wanted, to * 
have ability that had no ready market-value, and the sheer mental 
and moral weariness of disappointment after disappointment, of 
being turned down by people like Richard Dain, so cocksure and 
successful that they couldn't for a moment imagine what it was like 
getting a letter which dismissed in a few formal lines what meant 
so much to you that you simply dare not contemplate non- 
acceptance. Dain could afford to take a chance, and he would 
il he thought it worth his while, but in this case he didn’t—and he 
wouldn’t take a chance to help another human being, not even his 
wife s brother. You couldn’t blame him. He was a Business-Man, 
and a successful one, which meant that he was a business-man before 
he was a human being. He wasn’t in business for the good of the 
state, ot society,in general, but for himself, for the preservation of 
his own interests; the very people his business served were the 
people who believe passionately in the survival of the fittest—the 
great middle-classes, whose god was money, whose standard of 
success in lile was the getting ot money and yet more money, and 
whose chief concern their own preservation. 

It s all so filthy, he said aloud. “You'd think after all these 
centuries ot so-called civilization we'd have evolved a system by vj? 
now ot each according to his need, wouldn't you? It doesn’t seem 
much to ask ot the state—of society—of life? How dare we call 
it avd'zanon when it doesn't grant us even this—the right to earn 

^ 11 v i n ^ t 

t ,‘ S,op thinkin %" na whispered. “We'll manage, I tell you, 
we II manage—somehow.” y * 


| H , C th ° u 8 ht ’ drowsily, as in her arms sleep crept close to him 

?oJ.c Vnn? was ! l S , UK lhat you cannot g° beyond a woman? Her 

n 8 i Jif i, Z n ,s ° g,C; ,l goes dceper lhan thought; somewhere 
in ltscli it holds the secret ot life everlasting. 
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j CHAPTER VIII 

IN WHICH TWO PEOPLE MAKE AN EFFORT AND ONE A DECISION 

The slow, intuitive, realization that Joyce was back in Richard s 
life was coupled in Janet with the realization that all her attempts 
to emulate that orchidaceous young woman were not merely a 
waste of time, but a tactical mistake. It was no use trying to dress 
like the Joyce Grahams of this world if you lacked their essential 
quality. Such beauty as Janet had came from the expression ot her 
personality, and this, her chief asset, all the synthetic processes she 
had been applying to herself had partly obliterated. It all came 
back to the old-fashioned but excellent principle expounded by 
Rosa Oppenheim—somehow, since that talk, one thought of her 
as that—of being true to yourself first and last. True you had first 
to determine the nature of your essential self, but there were cei tain 
things that needed no determining—things one very obviously was 
not, and you cannot make a Joyce Graham out of a Janet Eorrest 

^I^was stowly borne in on Janet that whereas her bad imitation 
pf Joyce Graham had been an utter faiiure, a reversion to the 
simplicities and originalities of Janet Forrest might recrea 
in Richard. But to become Janet Forrest again h was nccessa y 
>to live the part—it was not merely a matter ot letting one s cytbro 
grow and taking the varnish off one s nails and t c . 

Ups and returning to one's old and odd and pleading and quite 
unfashionable clothes. Nor did Janet Forrest mere y sit around m 
' artistic clothes and with a natural complexion an 1 * . 

coloured countries and romantic adventure; sl ?e a fcnp an 

. went off to these far-off and foreign places, with or without maps. 

. Another expedition seemed to be indicated. 

The Seychelles, Janet thought, immediately, and.wUh the mere 

thought the old sense of adventure stirred in he < g< • ‘ 

nation leapt to meet it. ., lr „, u i v amusing 

But that was all very well. Richard was a!read>- « 

himself in odd moments with another worn' r < 

when he was left to his own devices for month on end . 

time he might well have forgotten that he n i r old-style 

t y other hand, if she made a success revive ? Mightn’t 

Janet Forrest success, mightn t his old pi idc Forrest than 

it mean more to him.then, to be the husband of J ^, .‘.^ tere st 

the lover of some silly-pretty butte, ’? y ' w I ?^Jj genuinely admired 
J m romantic adventure was authentic. H * abaul lhem . 

r . her previous expeditions and the books she: ha Stark's 

*he had considered her Mexican Diary as good as Lreya 
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Southern Gates oj Arabia. Her Iasi expedition had been ot no 
importance—indeed, viewed in retrospect, it had been altogether 
an unwise undertaking, for it had spoiled things for her and Richard ^ 
without being in itself, she now thought, worth taking any risk at 
all for. 

Supposing, now, she did something worth the effort and 
such risks as may be? Supposing she took Addison’s advice 
and learned to fly—and eventually made the Seychelles by 
air? 


The idea excited her, and grew on her like a fever. She would 
take the chance of Richard being unfaithful to her whilst she was 
away; it would be the sprat to catch a whale. He would be almost 
sure to be unfaithful, she thought, resolutely, but perhaps it would 
be all to the good; there was such a thing as getting things out of 
your system; hadn't it been said that the only way to get rid of a 
temptation was to yield to it? It might apply in this case, anyhow, 
in the case ot any ‘fixation’. By the time she got back the affair 
should be over; since Richard was intelligent Joyce’s appeal for 
him could not be other than physical, and a couple of months ' 
should be ample time to get over that in. Then there would be 
Janet 1 orrest who had done something interesting, something 
hazardous, something that had perhaps an epic quality to it 
sated with synthetic love mightn’t he then turn back to the authentic 
article? And lor her part she would have to fight the deadly sin or 
sell-pity over the affront to her pride and the wound to her love 
his infidelity represented—oh, but life was bigger than who fell in-« 
love with who, who slept with who, all the loves and lusts and 
jealousies and vanities, of this man and woman business! A few 
months ago a comparative handful of simple coloured people had 
been fighting tor their lives against Imperialism, Fascism, exploit- 
ation, and going down lor the count before the machines of destruc¬ 
tion ot Western civilization ; now in Spain another people struggled 

hC ,0rces f °‘ ™ li,a r ism and Fascism; all over the world 
men and women (ought and lived and died in order to keep flying 

was l °° d ' dre "F hed ba ""er of freedom; at this moment if 

asall going on . . . how could the petty personal griefs and joys • 

Wesslnns afwem'v 7 h" e " d ** only conn, S 

f u l & ouchsafed \ou—count them and be grate- 

Thus Janet, pondering her pioblem. 

a failu^for'ypu ,h ° U8h *- “ Has "“triage been such 

“Why should you think I feel that?” 

You wouldn’t want to go otherwise Mnt if , 

b uuierwise. Not it you were contented.-*. 
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I thought we’d agreed we'd finished with Janet Forrest buried 
her? That it was best for us—tor our marriage? 

“Perhaps one can’t just kill off a part of oneself like that 
“At one time you yourself wanted her dead. \ou were happy 
then. Oh, it's no use pretending, my dear. I know. 1 ve known 
for a long time, only I didn't want to face it. You expected too 

.much of our marrage, and it's let you down. 

She thought, “Oh, my dear, why can't you be honest and admit 

that it’s you who’ve let our marriage down ?” She knew the answer. 
It would hurt his pride. He wanted to hold on to the illusion hat 
it was not his doing, but just bad luck ; or it it was amone s * , 

hers, for expecting too much. ... ...... D - . lrr , 

She said, quietly, “I'm sorry you look at it in that light Rachard. 

I don’t see why you should. Why not acknowledge that e\en in 
the happiest of marriages, between the most united of couples a 
certain amount of ego— individualism—might exi> an u «• 
expression? Before I met you 1 didn t just waneer abounthe orld 
because I had nothing better to do. 1 did it becain. , . 

Because I wanted to. Because getting to the difficult phu.es a 
the odd and unlikely places, and the dangerous p aces, ewi id me. 
It all excites me still.” She smiled at him. determined that he 

should recognize the reassertion ot Janet borrest, • 

plans an unhappy wife trying to escape from her dissatisfaction, 

trying to recover something lost. n , in . v 0 » 

“I want the sun. I want adventure I wan \ ^i v I’ve 

% danger, if you like. The excitement ot living d^roirdy. 1 ve 
* always wanted it. Marriage can't give me all that, can it- 

He said impatiently, “You thought it could g ve you another 
kind of romance and excitement-richness ot living and all mat. 

An “It’s ha gi n ven me a great deal of happiness and loveliness But 

this other is different. I was foolish to think there t* 
a substitute for it. It’s part of me-not a substitute lor something 

don’t agree. You never wanted all this hving dangerausly 
' as you call it till Addison Maitland came down in the oa t L y 
ham Park! It was he who launched you into what you cnose 

make your career—it's no use denying it. did 

“There can’t come out of a person what isn t there. 

*•' was release what was there—latent. expected of 

. He persisted, “If marriage had gi y want y now is escape, 
it it would have been enough. What y But what chance 

Your wanting to go is a confession , 

you imagine it’ll give us 'finish us 

can’t imagine! I should think it wouiu j 

* ° ff it was her turn to be startled and dismayed. 
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“Richard—why ?’’ 

He answered drily, "Because people don’t grow together by 
being apart. Absence doesn't make the heart grow fonder—it , 
merely teaches it to forget." 

She got up and went over to where he sat, scowling out at the 
darkening river. 

"Richard—you frighten me." She dropped down on to the 
arm of his chair, resting one hand on the far arm, leaning across 
him, searching his face. 

He looked at her, his face troubled. 

"It’s true, dear." There was sadness in his voice, and a tender¬ 
ness it seeemed to her she had not heard for a long time. 

He put an arm round her waist and pulled her down to 
him. 


"Don't go. ' There was a queer urgency in his voice. “It’ll 
only make matters worse. It’s no use running away from things— 
it s all you d be doing. We'll do something together—go and find 
some sun together. We'll have all the excitement and adventure 
and all the rest of it together." 

"Oh, Richard, if only we could !" 

"We will. Kiss me, dear." 

The old treachery again, things said in the swift urgent flow of 
emotion, when it is easy to promise the sun, moon and stars. Not 
that Richard wasn t sincere. He faced in himself now the fact that 
Janet wasn't happy, that their marriage was drifting for lack of 
something in himself but which he had no power to re-create, and -iJ 
he was profoundly convinced that if Janet went away again it 
woukj drift more rap.dlv and dangerously; in other words that he 
would drill back into the arms of Joyce Graham, and if he did 

? *5® k, r hc , .' v ° ul jJ. g ,ve U P «he attempt to hold his marriage 
together, it would be his own conlession of failure. And it would 

L S ?, A U "?" a ? n8 a fail , ure> for he did res P ect and admire Janet, 
exl , h n0, , ICSpCC ! J ?V“. and found nothing in her to admire 
m m-1 7 T / S 7 thetlc bcaut - v ' Altogether hc considered that, 

h s, m ,h - Z C h an Hl 0S f P ,ns hcr lovc ' " "as a lapse of taste on - 
h r it h ‘ i 5 l r ld " n< , Joyce adractive, and he despised himself 
ha. w 7. nm WaS i He comfort ed himself with the reflection 

herlrucs,;"“‘V™ 5 - lhal ' ve do n ° l lo ' e People for 
it Kieth I, Cann °' 'T l ° ordcr ' thal spirit bloweth 
(A,i n h A. i,‘ cannot be| P our temperaments. Etc. 

standards is .inform ,77 , muc ’ 11 :na - v oflend the reader's moral 

our hero s mo^sl d^s'7 
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* He might never see Joyce again, but it would not, he knew, 
rekindle in him that something which had died so far as Janet was 
concerned; would not, that is to say, re-create the old passion and 
romanticism which had illumined the summer ot their meeting 
and the first few months of their marriage. What he had lelt tor 
Joyce had no relation to all this, as little relation as the surging 
music of a Bach fugue has to the catchy chorus of a popular song 
—but it is the catchy chorus that persists, that runs in the head and 
sings itself again and again, in endless repetition, retusing to be 

dismissed. . 

-So it was with Richard Dain in this matter ol Joyce Graham. 
She was worthless, trivial, amounted to nothing, but she had her 
own capacity for haunting, for running in the nnnd and in the 
blood—and refusing to be forgotten. The fact is she had in common 
with Cleopatra—and no doubt with Helen ot Troy and other born 
coquettes—the quality of provocativeness; ot love itsell she knew 
precisely nothing, but she knew all about making love, all about 
the synthetic article; she turned its manulacture into a line art 
. . . which can be, and usually is, vastly diverting to the tired 
business-man, who feels better able to cope with it, and more 
refreshed by its contemplation and practice, than by a gratue 

passion. _. . . 

1 This quality of provocativeness Janet entirely lacked. She nai 
no subtleties in the expression of her love. She loved, and it was as 
candid and simple and direct as the sunshine or a young cnna s 
question. At first Richard had found her reserve, the quality or 

untouchableness about her, highly provocative. Indeed.it i.k iu . 

as we have seen, in the beginning the very essence ot her attraction 
for him. But inevitably, with the full free flow ot sexual release a 
great deal of this reserve had fallen away from her, and it had never 
applied in the ritual of their love-making; she was too undamcn any 
passionate for there to be any surface froth ot an easv dei t * . . 

ness; just as she was too fundamentally passionate for all the ncKs 

of sensuality which come so easily to the Joyce tux < > * ^ 

any real passion. Her passion was ot the emotio k hersc |f 
senses. It could never occur to her for example, Just 

out in transparent nightgowns for the allurement _ o^e [( 
as surely as it could never occur to a Joyce Gi ‘ n 

could never occur to Janet that any sensitive and intc h)C 

could find this sort of Paris-picture trick anything but P«rnot P 
It could never occur ' to her that sensitive and ntell.gun W>c 
might find pornography—subtly conceived .us ^ the j oy ce 
«tive. But then Janet knew nothing of men, J h _ ^ ^ things 

Grahams of the world know everythin 0 . A omen what they 

they know is that men find exciting in find—in their 

do not find-and would indeed be scanda and 
> wives. Janet could be naked and unashamed prou 
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gladly—for her lover, but in a ninon nightgown she would 
have felt cheap, tawdry; as she herself would have expressed it, 
‘tartish’. * 

Richard knew all this well enough. He did not want to change 
Janet. That is to say he did not want to change her in externals 
because being an intelligent young man he knew that he could not 
change her spirit. The outward show of sophistication on Janet 
was as ludicrous as embarrassing—because of its sheer inappro¬ 
priateness—as a wild animal trained to circus tricks, an elephant 
in a top-hat, a lion in a ruffle. Similarly Joyce Graham's painted 
nails and bleached hair were exciting and provocative for all they 
stood for of a hard-boiled sophistication which takes its fun where 
it finds it and expects you to do the same. . . . 

The fact is, Richard was as much ‘betrayed’ by this oldest 
treachery of the force we call Nature, as Janet. He was betrayed 
from his natural impulse to “make love’ to Joyce by falling ‘in love’ 
with Janet. Only to discover that a great love—such as it was all 
presented to him—in oldest treachery—was simply not his forte. 

A great love, it has been said, is the miracle that happens to one in 
thousands, so let not the reader judge our hero too harshly. 

But Richard regretted, sincerely, deeply, the passing of some¬ 
thing that had been ol a finer texture than the common stuff of 
daily life, for a long time, as we have seen, he would not face up 
to the realization that it was passing, had passed; when the reali¬ 
zation was forced upon him by Janet he had the feeling that some¬ 
how the texture could be spun again from the few threads that he ^ 
iked to think still clung, and he had an intense desire that that ^ 
beauty, that happiness, that rarer kind of living, should be re¬ 
created. It was something too precious to be allowed to pass from 
them utterly. 


His desire was sincere, and Janet was touched and grateful— 
and, a litt.e, hopeful. Had she been less sensitively aware, where 
he was concerned, or loved him less, she might have been happily 
deceived Unfortunately Hie deeply and passionately in love are 
not easily deceived they arc too sensitively aware of the other 

t^ S rhin ev ‘ r \ ■ h ? d r° f !. eel, . ng ’ and Janet never felt so desolately 

Iml h nntMm , e , C m t V' l leras uhen shc was in Richard’s arms 
and he piotesting that he had not changed. 

In hcr C heart d- '°Z c } Ucr r inl ° ‘he sun or anywhere else, 
m,d/,i^ u Ur f\ n,sh of emotionalism in which he had 

w' di fictmr^im^'^ n0t rea “ y be,ieve lhat lhc >‘ would. It 
v a nth ult for him to get away, and he did not want it enough 

presented^hcnt^dves.b 18 ^ de th * “imoulti^ 

only R a,r:- Ir^SLrW ‘jr ,0ve ^ ™"iage were not the 
generation ^ 
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relations dwindle to comparative unimportance, as Addison had 
insisted. There remained, as he had said, but one supreme necessity, 
to make the most of what we yet may spend, and to this end what 
better than that the spirit should take wings and the flesh learn 
humility? 

In this spirit Janet wrote to Addison: 

/ am thinking oj making that trip to the Seychelles by air. Will 
you come and see me to discuss it? Or may I come to you? I 
should value your advice. 

He wrote to her on a postcard: 

Come and have lunch with me tomorrow , and l will cook you 
an omelette and open my last bottle of 1925 Mont rochet , and we 
will talk. 

Janet smiled. She and Addison would ever have to forgive 
each other’s trespasses, she thought. 



I CHAPTER IX 

By 

IN WHICH OUR HEROINE RESOLVES TO “TRY THF SKY” 


The meeting between Janet and Addison was as casual and easy 

f as. his postcard. Her letter had afforded him immense satisfaction, 
nor was that satisfaction entirely a sense of power; he was genuinely 
delighted at the resurrection—for as such he regarded it—ol Janet 
Forrest, and that not merely as a tribute to his beliet in her, tor, 
indeed, he had abandoned that, with some bitterness, after their 
last meeting, but for its own sake; because he considered that 
Janet Forrest had importance, whereas Janet Dain had none, and 
he had the greatest possible dislike of the waste of a personality 
and its potentialities, regarding it as in every way as wanton 
as the squandering of the subtleties of good wine upon the un¬ 


appreciative. , 

He had enjoyed their last meeting only up to a point. He had 
► enjoyed, that is to say, the realization that he had it in his power 
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to smash a way through the defences Janet had built round herself ' 
in the role of Janet Da in and get to ‘his' Janet, who had a flame in t 
her, but he had left her with a sense of the Utmost defeat, acknow- 4 
ledging the triumph of Mrs. Richard Dain over Janet Forrest—and 
all that that stood for of the limitations of his power and grieving 
the loss of something vital and interesting, and the establishment 
of something trivial in its stead. The contented little Mrs. Nobodies 
were so numerous—surely Janet Forrest need not join their uninter¬ 
esting ranks? The eternal human preoccupation with the emotions 
had always bored—when it had not disgusted—him. and it was 
preposterous and intolerable to think of Janet submerged in this 
way. Janet who had climbed the peaks and penetrated the jungles 
of the world's wild places, beyond the reach of this corruption we 
are pleased to call civilization—what had she to do with its ready¬ 
made ideas, shoddy ideals, and false evaluations? 

Her brief note to him, therefore, filled him with that rejoicing 
said to be known in heaven over the return to the fold of one 
lost. 

He said, cryptically, when the tricky business of making an 
omelette worthy of the 1925 Montrachet was over, and they 
were seated at table, “So you got tired of playing the little 
woman ?*’ 

She replied as drily, “It didn’t work.” 

“You mean you were no good at it. Temperamentally un- 
suited." 

“II you like.” It was no use trying to lie to Addison. She ^ 
plunged. “The fact is—I'm most desperately disappointed about 
everything.” 

“The tact is you fight disappointment instead of accepting it. 

In other words you've no philosophy.” 

She protested at that. “Surely you of all people don't advocate 
that horrible philosophy ot resignation, compensations, meek 
acceptance ot second-bests, and all the rest of that lying 
business?” 


Philosophy. I said, not Sunday-school teacher sentimentality 
and self-deception. It s this perpetual and tedious quest of happi¬ 
ness that messes up people's lives. If only people would stop trying 
to be happy they'd make a much better job of living!—get more 
satisfaction out ot it! As if happiness matters !” 

Addison glared at Janet as indignantly as though that young 
woman had dared to suggest anything so preposterous. 

She reminded him meekly, “You said yourself we should 
make the most o/ what we yet may spend-gather our rosebuds 
before they were all bombed out of existence, and us with 

lts^ot nothing to do with happiness! It's not haDoiness 
hacking a way through the jungles, trekking across deserts, fighting- 
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tor your life to bring an aeroplane through a storm, and all the 
things that make such interesting reading for people who sit at 
'Je home and say how wonderful it must be to go adventuring about 
' the world like that. Happiness be damned ! It's bloody exhausting, 
and you wonder over and over again why the devil you took it on ! 
But the point is there’s a profound organic satisfaction involved— 
it’s living l To the nth degree! Every nerve and cell and muscle 
of you, it’s all blessedly free of the disgusting disintegrating influence 
of emotionalism—there are no sly underhand tortures and trickeries 
in the experience.” 

“We’re spirit as well as flesh-” 

She was troubled; a little impatient, even a little angry. 

He assured her, “Deep organic satisfaction sets the spirit free. 
Like eagles in the air. The conscious, emotional pursuit of happi¬ 
ness merely cages it. Makes tame canaries of the eagles. This is 
a most excellent wine—a full and generous wine." He refilled her 
glass and his own, then asked abruptly, “What about your marriage ? 
When people talk about being disappointed with life they invariably 
mean disappointment in marriage or some love-affair. What’s 
gone wrong?” 

“Nothing and everything. It has all the outward appearances 
of a happy marriage. Perhaps a lot of people would see nothing 
\yrong with it even if they could see underneath. We're affectionate 
to each other. We don't quarrel-” 

“That’s bad. So long as people have sufficient interest in each 
pother to fight each other it's a healthy sign. Not to care enough 
■even to quarrel—that’s very bad !” 

She cried impatiently, "You don't understand ! We've no need 
to quarrel! It’s merely that we both seem to be doing consciously 
now what used to be spontaneous—something we couldn t help; 
as though we’re living up to set roles. It's not good enough. I 
keep thinking that there’s no reason for two people living together 
when it hasn’t any real meaning any more. Only I want it 
to mean what it used to mean, and I got the idea that if I went 
[ away for a bit it might help us to get back to how things used 
to be.” 

“You’re surely not so naive as to believe that absence makes 
the heart grow fonder?” 

“No, but it gives it a chance to exhaust its interest in someone 
else.” 

“There is someone else ?” 

“I don’t know that there is, but I feel it." 

“Any idea who it is ?” ... 

“Yes. She rang him up the night I got back from Stockholm. 

•j He brought her to that Odysseus Club dinner.” 

“What’s she like ?” 

“Synthetic blonde. Crimson finger-nails and all the rest. 
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"1 see. And you thought you'd try to provide the same thing 
at home? It didn't occur to you that that sort of thing is merely 
ludicrous in you? As ludicrous as that sort of female trying to 
do the sort of things you do?” 

“1 got desperate. I thought anyone could get themselves up 
to look like that, if they took a little trouble, and that if the outward 
shell mattered so much I might as well try to provide it—I can’t 
believe he likes her, whereas he does like me—as a person I 
mean-” 

Addison poured the remainder of the wine into his own 
glass. 

“The point is you didn't go on being yourself—you tried to 
sink all the interesting and vital qualities in yourself into being what 
you thought made a sensual appeal to this husband of yours, kidding 
yourself that what he likes and what he finds attractive are two 
different things. Which is pure vanity on your part, my dear, for 
what he likes, obviously, is synthetic blondes and all that goes with 
it. 

“He knew her when he met me, yet it was me he married,” she 
felt bound to point out. 

“You were a somebody and she was a nobody. Have you never 
heard of sexual snobbery ? There's a good deal of it about, I can 
assure you. You forget, too, that you did a very dramatic turn 
that night at the Odysseus—definitely aphrodisiac. You excited 
the man's interest and curiosity, and inflamed his blood into the 
bargain—you brought the drums of pagan sexual rites into thejg 
room; he said so himself, didn't he? What do you expect. In-^ 
herent male vanity did the rest. You were something new to 
him, and the male is invariably excited by something new. 
Possession soon destroys the sense of newness, and then it ceases 

to be exciting and ends up by being not even interesting any 
more.” 

I don t believe everything s finished between Richard and 
me! 


“You mean you don't want to believe it! It's humiliating to 
suricndcr to the belief that after all this wasn't a great love, that 
it was never cut out to be anything more than an affaire. Well, 

I warned you against marriage. It's all right for some people, but 
it seldom works out for the individualists, the independent-spirited, 
and it s almost invariably the death of romantic love, so no good 
to the romanticists. Your romanticist is always being hurt by 
disappointment—incapable of realizing that dreams never come 
true in full measure. Life's a disappointing business, and the 
sooner we get used to the fact the better. Children ought to be 
taught it in schools, then they wouldn't feel let down later on—thev 

r&fh" f M' that °V hG Wh0,e was rather a “Th?nl 

after all they d oeen led to believe! Only the trouble is that then. 
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they'd start teaching their own kids that, and the disappointment 
business would start all over again. As an Irish poet has suggested. 
‘Try the sky'! Grow wings and escape! What about this trip to 
the Seychelles? Let's get down to business. Are you serious about 
it?” 

“Yes. How long will it take me to learn to fly?" 

“You might do it in a month.” 

“So that if I started next week-” 

“You might get your ticket by the end of October. It usually 
takes a couple of weeks after you’ve qualified. You've got to pass 
a medical exam of fitness, of course, you know that? Heart all 
right?” 

“It ought to be. It’s survived enough !” 

He wondered just how she meant that, but let it pass. 

“Where had you thought of learning?” 

“I thought you’d teach me.” 

“The devil you did ! If you don't respect my valuable life you 
might respect my valuable machine! An instructor is trained to 
cover a novice's mistakes in time—I'm not. Anyhow, my Gull s 
hardly a suitable machine for a beginner. No, my dear, go and 
learn at Heston. It would be about the best place for you. I should 
think. Where I can help you is with navigation. You don't need 
to know a thing about it to get your ticket, but you'll need all I 
can teach you before you can hope to make the Seychelles. To 
Mombasa, of course, it's pretty straightforward, covered by the 
big airlines, though you’ll have plenty to contend with—dust- and 
sand-storms, tropical rains and swamped aerodromes. You’re 
quite likely to reach an aerodrome and find it unfit for use—the 
whole landing-field turned into a bog.” 

He grinned at her. “There's nothing like knowing the worst 
before you start out on a project, you know.” 

“I never imagined it would be easy. It's the chief reason— 
almost the whole reason—why I want to tackle it! " 

In that moment he came back to her, completely. In his own 
fashion he loved her then, with a sudden vehemence and exaltation 
that was near to passion, and that passion not less of a flame for 
being asexual. That was his gallant Janet. I n his own way he made 
love to her, and though she did not know this she knew that they 
were together again, as she and Terry had been at the Dublin Horse 
Show, and that evening he had come to her and they had spoken 
of Connyham Park, and the days when the dew was still on the 
grass for them both. They were together again, and this time 
beyond all possibility of separation; she was given to him, utterly, 
her physical self not least, for in what they planned together her 
whole physical being was involved. 

He said softly, excitedly, “It’s the only reason lor tackling any 
adventure, and the only spirit to set out in. Now then we ve 
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got to be practical. Begin at the beginning. You’ve got to have a 

machine. What can you afford ?” 

“Couldn’t I hire a machine? I’ve just bought a horse.” 

“You could hire a machine, of course, but for a trip like that 
the cost would be enormous, I feel pretty sure. And it’s more 
satisfactory in every way to have your own machine. You could 
have gone on hiring horses, couldn't you, and perfectly good ones 
—but it's not the same as owning one. ff you could run to a couple 
of hundred—what about a second-hand ‘Gipsy' Moth—a two- 
seater biplane, that is. You'd have to have it adapted, of course— 
they're not built for long-distance flights. Could you manage two 
hundred—three if necessary ?” 

“I could get the advance on the book in advance. 

“That's five hundred, isn’t it?” 

» 4 \ / • * 

res. 

‘Good. You can do it comfortably—including the alterations 
to the machine and the cost of your course. Leave it to me. 1 II 
fix you up with a good machine and arrange everything. The next 
thing is to consider the nature of the flight itself. Mahe is about a 
thousand miles from Mombasa, and it's pretty mountainous. 
God knows what sort of landings it would offer. We'll have 
to find out. It's an almost crazily ambitious trip for a first 
flight. But if you make it!” He bent forward and gripped her 
shoulder a moment, then got up abruptly and lit a cigarette. 
He had not been so moved for a long time, so stirred by the 
excitement of adventure and contemplation of the gallant 
hazard. 

He went on, rapidly, pacing the room, “On that last lap across 
the water you'll take your life in your hands. You’ll need every 
drop of petrol you am carry, so radio’s out of the question—with 
a thousand miles of open sea to cover, and a good chance of missing 
the islands altogether at first shot, you daren't risk having less than 
your maximum range. If you’re lost in the air it's a great comfort 
to know there's an odd hundred miles or so in your tank that may 
see you through. But we'll go into all that. The point is it’s a 
damned risky flight even for an experienced flyer—but what of it? 
Live dangerously! It's the only way to live—particularly in these 
days, when there's no security for any of us.” He laughed his soft, 
excited laugh. “Challenge the gods themselves! Those are the 
ones the gods love—the reckless ones !” He stopped in his nerveyjs 
pacing and gripped her shoulder again for a moment. He vsus 
more moved and excited than he would have admitted even to 
himself; perhaps least of all to himself. The current of his blood 
momentarily joining hers through the pressure of his fingers fairly 
shouted. What an adventure! What a magnificent adventure. 
But after the voluntary emotionalism of the moment he turned 
away and said, with deliberate anti-climax, “I’ll go and make coffee 
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Help yourself to cigarettes. And don’t offer to help. You’d only 
be in the way.” 

*9 Over coffee he was self-consciously matter-of-fact. “You curi'i 
hope to get to Mombasa before November. The south-east mon¬ 
soon will be over by then and you won't be able to count on the 
winds. Whefi you head your machine out over the Indian Ocean 
you’ll be flying into unknown conditions. You've got to be prepared 
for anything except a hurricane; the islands are outside of the 
hurricane zone. You’ve got vast areas of coral reef to cross, and 
out of a confusion of tiny islands you've got to locate the long 
narrow strip that is Mahe.” 

She merely remarked, drily. “Trying the sky certainly seems to 
* be the easiest way of living dangerously !” 

‘‘One of the easiest. Certainly on a trip like this. You remember 
Anatole France on the mingling of terror with delight which 
intoxicates?” He quoted softly, “The fascination of danger is 
at the bottom of all great passions.’ ” He went on w ith a sudden 
vehemence, “I hate the word passion confined to the unimportant 
relationships of men and women. It’s so much greater. It’s the 
breath of life itself! Passion is hate and fear and rage and courage 
—above all things passionate living demands courage. And belief 
in yourself. Colossal belief in yourself. Forgive the lyric ecstasy, 
but there ought to be a Society for the Preservation of the Purity of 
Passion. Its preservation as a pure flame, an invisible sun, and 
all the rest of it that doesn’t come into the Hollywood-popular- 
\ novel-yellow-press conception of the term. Have some of this 
brandy—it’s one of the few good things that came out of the 
nineteenth century, when good taste was on the wane. Then what 
about going out to Heston and letting me give you a preliminary 
lesson in trying the sky?” 

“I'd love it. But I thought you wouldn’t risk your precious 
Gull?” 

“Don’t worry. I don't propose to let you try to handle the 
machine. She's as dear to me as that horse of yours is to you, 

I expect—and as thoroughbred.” 

She smiled, and he came over to her and took her face between 
his hands. 

“It’s exciting, isn’t it?” he cried. “More exciting than love?” 

He kissed her forehead and like Jesting Pilate did not stay for 
an answer. 

“Come-^we’llpick up a taxi at the corner-” 

Climbing up into the blue in Addison’s shining silver bird of 
a machine an hour later Janet felt that already her spirit was growing 
wings. 
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CHAPTER X 

CONCERNED MAINLY WITH THE EXCITEMENT OF GROWING WINGS 

Richard's reaction when Janet told him that she had made her 
peace with Addison and was arranging to learn to fly, was com¬ 
plicated The resumption of her friendship with Addison did not 
surprise him ; he had always expected it; that sort of friendship was 
not lightly broken; but over her proposal to make a difficult and 
dangerous expedition by air as soon as she had her ‘A’ Licence 
part of him was dismayed, part of him a little angry, part of him 
proud and excited, his imagination which, as we know, was attuned 

Irw t C /. VCntUre r ? lrred c by this further manifestation of the 
courage and daring of Janet Forrest-his wife; and at the same 

time a little hurt, because in spite of his plea to her to stay with 

to se e on k fh° lhCir m< ? mage ’ she was nevertheless determined 
h out on . t, ? ,s , new adventure. It meant that marriage had 

sivn-L bffi'it S h!‘h h> H h f e .' vas , wel1 aware > was only another way of 
him—a sdWefen^ger Cr - ^ realizatio " ° f this a "^ red 

he had grown* uS° A Z ‘T °h * he ?? ex * m of her ambiti °n “nttl 

Maitland puTyo^ u^o it r *° ld her ' addi " S ' bilterly: SU PP°* 
thattcefic wefe**Jane,'stover AddiS ° n a,m ° S ' 35 ™ cb as 

it ^‘huTderfhafsie |* ddis0n o She inslsled “•« though 

the Seychelles‘herowCTdea *° * he Pr °P° Sed fli S b ' 

Sh H 0Uld , n °t,‘ bdiCTe 

realize that she was dome t all son \ buUha t he should 

assertion of Janet Fo™ti.wL d ^i atC,y; that ,l was the re " 
pendence of spirit he had ->na> ^? Se - adventur °usness and inde¬ 
exciting. 1 ce ad mired, and found attractive and 

end^of October she*would*not b^can hi* 6 Tf" Ucence by «■* 

with difficult and varying metemo^oS ° f a H v n8 ' dis ! ance fli S h < 
out that quite recently a 8 J condlI| ons, she pointed 

™ nT ™go “yotg 
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and if it came to that weren’t all the interesting and exciting things 
people did unusual things ? 

* Then Richard wanted to know where on earth she proposed 

• l ^ ^ airman Addison Maitland 

proposing to lend her his no less famous Gull for the crazv 
exploit? * 

To which sarcasm Janet replied quietly that she did not aspire 
to anything so exotic as Addison’s machine; she would be content 
with a Moth; Addison would get her a good machine second- 
hand. . . . 

Did she then, Richard demanded, did she really imagine that 
merely because she had taken her licence she could take a light 
machine of the Moth type on a long-distance flight that it would 
-take a Jean Batten at least to pull off ? And had her famous flying 
friend lealized that the Dains hadn’t as much money to throw 
about as the Maitlands? 

Janet kept her temper and pointed out that she was buying the 
machine herself; the advance on the book she hoped to get from 
the flight would more than cover it. Richard might also be in¬ 
terested to know, she added, that she had made such good progress 
during her first five or six lessons that her instructor had only 
yesterday remarked that she might reasonably hope to make her 
first solo flight next week. . . . 

It s crazy, was all Richard could fall back on, which view he 
several times repeated to Joyce, when discussing his wife’s new 

* venture and plans. 

y? Joyce said, “She’s obviously the type that needs adventure more 
than she does a home and husband and all that.” 

Now though this was intended to be comforting, it was not at 
all to our hero’s liking; for one thing it humiliated him as a husband 
which a more intelligent young woman than his paramour might 
well have foreseen; and for another he did not find it pleasing that 
Janet who was after all ‘his’—should be referred to as a type • 
this also he did not find flattering to himself, nor, to be quite 
honest, fair to Janet. 

Though at the back of his mind he knew what Joyce meant. 
Janet represented feminine individualism as surely as Joyce repre^ 
sented merely femininity. Only Joyce, of course, would not see it 
like that; she would see Janet as masculine and self-sufficient 
impatient of marriage and domesticity. Which was ironic Richard 
thought, considering that Janet, the ‘masculine’ one so deeply 
wanted romantic love, happy marriage, a child; whereas Joyce so 
ultra and consciously feminine, thought of love in terms of affaires 
was contemptuous of marriage, and horrified at the thought of 
having a child. He was resolved that whatever happened he would 
not resume Jus relationship with Joyce. A strict fidelity, it now 
seemed to him, was the only chance of holding their marriage 
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together; a lapse from it would, he was convinced, now set in 
motion a drifting he would no longer be able to check. Joyce for 
her part had no intention of continuing where they had left off with . 
the gladioli, even if he had this in mind; but this, of course, he 
could not know. Joyce liked him well enough, and found him 
attractive; he was ‘fun’ to lunch or dine with occasionally, and to 
have drinks with, but as she had no taste either for sharing or for 
home-wrecking, and had a healthy horror of figuring as co¬ 
respondent in a divorce suit, as an affaire Richard was ruled out for 
her. Vanity had required that he should capitulate to her once—to 
prove to herself and to him that though he had married Janet 
anyone so lacking in the subtleties of femininity could not hold 
him. She had not seriously considered what they should do when 
Janet returned; his insistence on his devotion to his wife had 
piqued her; everything had finished for her from then, and she had 
wanted to convey this to him with the greatest possible hauteur, 
but she liked nim, was, indeed, genuinely fond of him, and though 
she would never have admitted it to anyone except herself—and 
then only in what she called her most ‘down and out' moments 
of periodic depression—she was not in herself a very happy person, 
nor nearly as hard as she liked to think herself, or as She 
looked. 

(Which is possibly true of these modern young women generally. 

To have an outward appearance of hardness and brightness, and 
to cultivate a hard, bright, amusing manner, is the current fashion 
that’s all.) ' « 

Not that it is suggested that this particular voung woman had ** 
a heart of gold beneath her bright hard shell; nothing of the kind 
she was not nearly as interesting as that. She had no real vice in 
her, it is true, but also she had no real virtue. She amounted to 
little more than a fashion-plate; an amusing fashion-plate. 

Richard knew all this but preferred not to think about it She 

never bored him, though she occasionally irritated him. She was 

not intelligent, but also she was not stupid; that is to say she was 

never dull. On the whole he liked her; he found her relaxing for 

she made no demands ot him, emotionally or intellectually—the 

tired business-mans attitude; but then, more often than not he 
was precisely that. 


When he came home after having had a drink with Joyce lirst 
in her charming white eighteenth-century drawing-room he was 
always nicer to Janet than on those days when he had not seen 
Joyce For the very good reason that he had known no delicious 
relaxation be.ore coming home on those Joyce-less days. He did 
noi feel ic axed with Janet; he felt a great many things—guilt 

IZIT,' r , e8r 5 1 ’ resent ! nent - discouragement, affection, admiration’ 
respect, tenderness—but never relaxation. He had too bad a 

conscience about her, and too unquenchable a realization of his 
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own change of attitude, which no outward show of passion 

and devotion could alter, and no regret and affection over¬ 
come. 


All the time when she was learning to fly he worried about her 
-and about their marriage to an extent which would have amazed 
her had she known, and, there is no doubt, touched and, to an 
-extent, comforted her; but she herself worried very little at that 
time; she had too much else to think about. 

The old thrill of planning a new project was resurgent in her. 
It was immensely important that she should get her ticket through 
Th t " e . en< * O ct °ber if she was to attempt the flight this year. 
Ihe whole psychological compulsion to flight was so insistent that 
she could not make the physical flight quickly enough. She learned 
<juickly; the driving force of desire had probably a good deal to 
<io with it, but so, also, had the supplementary coaching she had 
trom Addison, whenever weather permitted. Something she 
too, to her Connyham Park riding days; her good hands 
with horses stood her in good stead in handling the controls of 
the machine, and she had the virtue of being courageous without 
bemg foolhardy; her instructor complimented her as much on her 
coo 1-headed ness as on her lightness of touch. There was hardly a 
moment of her waking hours during that period when she was not 
either thmking or talking flying, and at nights her dreams were all 
or stalls and spins, banks and turns, take-offs and landings. She 
went out to Heston three times a week, and Addison was always 
.®f e L° or . criticize. Always when the lesson was over 

with the instructor it was continued in the aerodrome bar with 
Addison. 


Then there was the day when she made three good landings, and 
after the third the voice in the front cockpit asked, “Now how’d 
you like to push off by yourself?” 

She had been impatient to reach that point, yet when it came it 
was unexpected, and in the nature of a mild shock. True the day 
before the instructor had said, vaguely, that tomorrow if the wind 
was all right “we’ll see how you are”, and perhaps. ... It had 
been flattering and exciting, then. But when she had arrived that 
morning, and the instructor had gone up with her as usual and no 
more had been said, the exciting possibility receded again—without 
disappointment, rather with an unacknowledged relief. 

So that when the voice in front made that so casual suggestion 
it was as though there had never been any vague warning, and she 

nad a moment of something like panic ... yet her own voice 
replied as casually, “All right.” 

He smiled over his shoulder at her. 

You II be all right. You’ve got nothing to worry about— 
you ve got your landings.” 

“Yes.” She watched him disconnecting the joystick in the 
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front cockpit and throw it out on to the grass. Then he climbed 
out. . 

She said, with a rather wan smile, “The machine looks awfully jj 
bare and empty without you.” 

He said again,, with his friendly smile, “You’ll be all right. 
Take plenty of room to get off—make just one circuit and taxi 
in, and when you're coming down remember to keep her nose 
down before shutting-off.” 

Addison, watching from a distance, saw the instructor step back 
and wave his hand, and the machine taxi-ing away across the field 
and turn into the wind; a light winked from the control tower and 
the machine raced forward with a roar of acceleration. He watched 
it rising, climbing, climbing. 

“Keep her straight,” his heart cried to her, between a kind of 

agony and exaltation, as the machine headed out across the 
houses. 


He had had a moment’s shock when he had seen the instructor 
throw the joystick overboard and realized that she was about to 
go solo. He remembered well enough the sudden feeling of panic 
when the instructor clears the front cockpit. It was easy enough 
to take the machine up and keep it up, but bringing it down, without 
the comforting presence of the instructor to appeal to in an emer¬ 
gency, was another matter. . . . 

He watched her turn. She was all right. He was sure she was 
all right, sure ot herselt . . . but without being aware of it he was 
sweating. So much depended on that brief performance. If she 
mugged it, it would mean she wasn’t ready for her test next week, 
and that would mean a set-back to their plans. 

v,atdled her turn across wind » and again into the wind. 

strWMpnin ° ff , the en ? m m’ was gliding down ’ gracefully as a bird, 
no r gh c ( ' ! t °i u ’ g ^ d ua ,|y . . . . That’s a good girl; flat out 

skim tSnnnrf' ^ r, 8 hl " ow -. Gentiy-gently. . . . The wheels 
skim the ground. The niachine is down. A beautiful landing. 

side nroud 1 hAm^ 150 " becomes aware of the instructor at his 
Good giJr beammg ’ mnrniuring, "Very nice. Very nice indeed. 

the sidTof cockpit, smiling* ‘° ' he maChine ' Jane ' leanS 0Ver 

“All right ? ^ It felt all right.” 

savs nothin^’n^ hC il u lslruc v . lor is shaking hands with her. Addison 

t(?him wrr c °f iy ; vh f n climbs out of the machine and turns 
h m wordlessly lor ms approval, he grips her shoulder. 

nc> walk back to the aerodrome together, Janet laughing and 

he^lnstructo- > '- S ' r 31 “ lhe tension of her nerves, 

" 2“' snuhng indulgently. Addison silent, but in his heart 

like worshiD-^comWn f rat - ,t ^ de ’ rcl ' ef > and something perilously 
■ r._.ip combined with something at the back of his mind 
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that was a kind of anger with Richard who had opposed her flying, 
who wanted to clip these gallant wings and keep the eagle at home 
jw and try to turn it into a pretty little domestic canary. . . 

“ In the Flying School office he watched her write her signature, 
a little shakily, to be pasted on to the great cup plastered with the 
signatures of those who have grown their wings at Heston. It was 
a supreme moment for them both. Flying in real earnest began 
from that point; it had all been ‘kindergarten’ till then. Next 
week’s test was more than a test for the Air Ministry for the pro¬ 
curing of a licence; it would be the test of her quality as an air¬ 
woman, a test as to whether she could fulfil the fine promise of 
her first solo. Almost anyone who had got that far could be 
counted on to pass the test well enough to get their ticket; of Janet 
Forrest much more than that was demanded. 

At the little champagne party hurriedly organized by Addison 
in the aerodrome bar in celebration of the success of her first solo, 
the general toast was ‘Happy landings'. He himself gave her! 
gravely, ‘To the Seychelles’. 


CHAPTER XI 

WHICH TELLS OF ANOTHER AND DIFFERENT LAST SUPPER 

At Addison’s suggestion Janet went out to the aerodrome every 
day during the last week before her test. In the morning she flew 
with him in his shining Gull; in the afternoons in a School machine, 
practising landings, with an instructor and alone. Addison watched 
her take her solo height test with interest but without any of the 
sense of anxiety he had experienced of her first solo ; she was Hedged 
now, and he had confidence in her. He had not, nevertheless, 
anticipated such a beautifully accurate landing as she made, perfectly 
calculated, wheels and tail-skid brushing the grass simultaneously 
and with a feather lightness. She took her figure-of-eight-test the 
same afternoon, made one turn too many, but brought the machine 
trimly to rest at the specified point. Addison coached her for the 
oral examination, and she passed it with ease a day or two later. 
Whilst waiting for the licence to come through she made test-flights 
with. Addison in the second-hand ‘Gipsy’ Moth he had got for 
. her. 

* 


G 
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The licence came through with unexpected promptitude early . 
in October, and almost immediately she flew the Moth to Paris .3 
and back with Addison, and the next day alone, in uncomfortable 
weather, but beating the previous day’s record. This feat she 
performed without advising Addison beforehand; instead of the 
praise she expected when she rang him up at his flat to inform him 
of it, he warned her curtly against foolhardiness and showing-off 
. . . but gave her grudging congratulation on her navigation. 

He wanted her to master blind-flying with him before attempting 
any longish flights. Always present in his mind was the great 
emptiness through which she must fly from Mombasa to the - 
Seychelles. 

There were times when he was terrified of the adventure into 
which he felt himself plunging Janet, telling himself that the days 
of long flights in open cockpit machines were over, reproaching 
himself for not getting hei a sturdier and more up-to-date machine, 
waking in the night sweating with the thought that the slightest 
error in the plotting of her course for that last lap over the water, 
or a change in the direction of the wind, might prove fatal, because 
even with the machine adapted for the flight, only a small margin 
for satety could be provided so that a bad drift off course would 
be disastrous. 


Women, it is true, had done all manner of gallant and daring 
things in the air, but they had all had more hours of solo flying to 
theii credit when they started out than Janet would have. If she 
achieved this flight it would be magnificent. If she failed . . . { 

That was a line ol thought he dare not follow; his mind balked at 
it, drew a shutter down, resolutely. 

Janet herself was not afraid. Gravely anxious, as always when 
planning a hazardous expedition, but not afraid. She had grown 
her wings as it were spiritually as well as in the eyes of the Air 
IhiW’ She had confidence in herself in the air—the confidence 
she had with horses—and an increasing confidence in her machine. 
She came to love the shabby little Moth during those weeks of 
intensified training with Addison as much as she had come to love 
Monk. She had moments of grieving over her horse; she had the 
feeling o having deserted a friend. She comforted herself with • 
the reflection that Terry was riding him at week-ends and the groom 
exercising him on the Downs during the week He woufd nm 
resent Terry’s beautiful light hands n0t 

available $£“£3 

n°a“n mg °" abS ° rbing eVCryth '" s he knew “ncernmgadv’an'd 

Meanwhile Janet's publishers were making the most of th<* 
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Press interest in what it could only regard as a ‘stunt’. Sandwiched 
between the dramas and tragedies of the Spanish workers’ gallant 
fight for freedom against the advancing Fascist hordes, and the no 
? less heroic struggle of the Arabs for their independence against 
British Imperialism taking cover behind the Jews, the press thought 
it worthwhile to make front-page news the fact that janet forrest 

TAKES TO THE SKY. TO FLY TO REMOTE ISLANDS IN INDIAN OCEAN. 
A photograph of Miss Janet—‘taken at Heston yesterday’—standing 
beside her Gipsy Moth—‘in which she is to attempt this daring 

flight’_with ‘the well-known airman Mr. Addison Maitland’, 

topped such items as martial law in Palestine and will simon 
stop London fascist march? Several of the illustrated papers 
reproduced all over again the photographs of Janet Forrest leaving 
the registry office with Mr. Richard Dain ‘to whom she was married 
last year’. One paper ran the photograph taken by the press agency 
at King’s Cross when she was leaving on her Lapland expedition. 
Journalists came out to Heston, and as they could not all be evaded 
Janet’s terse replies to their questions appeared in the shape ot 

interviews. 


> 


I 


‘•Weather permitting I shall take off from Heston in the Gipsy 
Moth procured for me by Mr. Addison Maitland, and now being refitted 
for the long flight,” Miss Forrest told our representative yesterday. 

Then there was a cross-head: 

V IOOO MILES OVER THE SEA 

“Between Mombasa and MaW, the chief port in the Seychelles 
L shall have just under a thousand miles of open sea to face. No one 

haS Earlie^ this h year U Miss Forrest made an expedition to the interior 
nf Finmark travelling with pack-ponies and Lapp guides. Her record 
oS tteTumey 0« ttS beaten track in the land of the Midmght Son ,s 
to be published shortly. 

Enterprising journalists rang up Richard at his office to ask 
him whether he minded his wife going ofi on this daring fiifcht. 
Miss Bell informed them all, coldly, that Mr. Dain was out of 
mwn. Nevertheless Richard was quoted in one ^ raying 

rh-it he believed in the equality of the sexes and a wife s freedom 
nlnn a carecHn marriage. He was extremely indignant when Miss 

when he had been rung up at home-someth'ng to 
information about he^pro^sedflight would they have the goodness 
t altogether a n.ce li.tle bi, of advance 
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publicity for Miss Janet Forrest’s as yet unwritten great work To 
the Seychelles by Air. 

Various manufacturers wrote to Miss Forrest suggesting that 
she should wear one of their leather coats, use one of their pens 
for keeping her notes, protect her complexion in the air with one 
of their face-creams, write her book with one of their typewriters, 
collapse into one of their easy chairs when she got home, run her 
machine on their oil, their petrol, take supplies of their chocolate, 
relax her nerves with their cigarettes, drink their tonic beverages, 
etc., in turn for which they would pay her handsomely if she would 
just be so good as to allow them to announce in their Press ad¬ 
vertising that she had used these products with the greatest possible 
pleasure, success, satisfaction. In none of which attractive offers 
did Miss Forrest evince the slightest interest. 

Several newspapers clamoured for her exclusive story, Janet 
paid little attention to all this. Mr. Blake, she supposed, was 
entitled to get what publicity he could for the books he published, 
and she did not blame him, and so long as she herself was not 
expected to fuss with it she had no objection to being what Terry 
scornfully referred to as being ‘ballyhooed’ in the Press. She could 
not see that it mattered; one simply accepted the fact that certain 
sections of the Press vulgarized and sensationalized everything they 
touched, and the people whose respect one valued realized this and 
that one was not responsible. 


Nevertheless every time he opened a newspapei and saw Janet’s 
name headlined between world events Terry felt as embarrassed and 
angry as on that night of the Odysseus Club dinner when Janet had 
forgotten her audience. Really, he thought, Janet ought not to 
let all this vulgar publicity be tacked on to her name. He supposed 
that ‘stunt-merchant’ Maitland was at the bottom of it. And at 
the bottom of the whole crazy stunt. What, he demanded angrily 
of Anna, was Richard doing to let her take it on ? But Anna’did 
not blame Richard. Janet, she insisted, was headstrong; but she 
had hoped, she really had hoped, that now that she was married 
she would settle down and give up careering about in this mad 
fashion. She feared, though she did not say so to Terry, because 
she felt it would worry him, that poor dear Janet was’not very 
happy in her marriage; no happy, contented wife would want to 
keep rushing oil tiom her husband as Janet did. Though of course 
there was no doubt that that conceited Addison Maitland was a 
bad influence on Janet, and always had been; she reallv didn’t 
know why Richard stood for it; and he must be most terribly 
worried about Janet setting off on a long night like this just as 
though she were Amy Mollison or Jean Batten, when she had ontv 
just learned to fly. She really felt very sorry for Richard. V 

the fih? { * It WOrr,e , d consi derably less than Addison over 
Mu, tor the very good reason that though he considered the 
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whole thing ‘crazy’, he had no real conception of the risks and 
dangers. Janet’s expeditions had as little to do with him as his 
office-life to do with her; no amount of intellectual acceptance of 
J*/ them could make them real to him; they were more in the nature 
f 6f a background to reality—and reality was their life together in 
j the house in Chelsea and the cottage at Mayhurst; whereas before 
their marriage reality was centred in Janet Forrest, explorer, in 
her relation to the beat of pagan drums, the endlessness of deserts, 
the menace of jungles; in relation to hazard and adventure and the 
Ulyssean romance thereof. 

Right up to the eve of her departure he could not realize that 
this Seychelles flight was real, and that soon after dawn tomorrow 
at Heston she would climb into the cockpit of her 'plane and set 
out on the first stage of the long journey; that once more he and 
Terry and Addison would be wishing her bon voyage in their different 
ways, and waiting for news of her. This time, he supposed, he 
would have to see her off. But this time, somehow, the idea, 
though distasteful and irksome, was not intolerable. He told 
himself that seeing someone off from an aerodrome was less morbid 
and banal than from a railway station. Anyhow, they had been 
practically honeymooners last time; it was bound to be less harrow¬ 
ing this time. ' , 

Nevertheless, the memory of their ‘last supper’ together before 
Janet had left for Lapland was embarrassingly uppermost in his 
mind. He did not attempt to deny to himself that the poignancy 
of that memorable feast could not be repeated, but it seemed to 
4* him that to attempt to repeat even its ritual would be uncomfortably 
‘self-conscious-making’. 

He suggested to Janet, therefore, that they should dine together 
in town on their last evening together, and it was obvious to him 
that she was as grateful to him for the suggestion as he was relieved 
by her acceptance of it. There was, he felt, no less a relief in Janet 
herself. In which he was right; had he not made the suggestion 
about dining in town she would have done so herself. Not because 
her emotion over the impending departure was less poignant than 
on that other occasion, but because this time it was hers alone, 
unshared, and resentment and some bitterness were bound up with 
the sadness of it. Because this time she was setting out on a flight 
from the realities of her disappointment and disillusion, and in a 
forlorn attempt to regain something she had lost. 

They dined at one of those places where there are so many 
L waiters that everything takes a long time, because head-waiters 
nag under-waiters, and under-waiters lesser waiters, and so ad 
infinitum , but where the time-lag in the service is filled in celebrity- 
spotting, it always having on show an assortment ot stars oi stage 
f> and screen, and the literary and artistic world generally, and who 

» were to be seen crumbling their bread, swallowing their oysters, 
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struggling with intricate little birds balanced on slippery pieces of 
toast, trying to look at ease with asparagus and spaghetti, all just 
like ordinary human beings whose names do not—unless they are . 
murdered or otherwise come to violent ends—figure on the front , 
page between world-affairs in the event of their getting married or 
divorced or giving birth or getting engaged or being burgled or 
going on an expedition. Except, of course, that their every move¬ 
ment is invested with the most enormous interest, which makes the ' 
blowing of a nose or the calling for a bill an event which, if it isn’t 
quite front page news, is anyhow worth a paragraph in the gossip 
columns. 


Richard was always denouncing the place; he was wont to 
declare that it was always full of all the people one least wanted 
to see; that people went there less to eat and drink than to see and 
be seen, and that he was tired of all the waving and kiss-blowing 
and sending ot notes to tables, and all the How-d’ye-doing and 
darling-ing and showing-off . . . nevertheless he continued to go 
there, finding all manner of excuses for so doing, such as that the 
food was good, that the decoration was charming, that it wasn’t 
undeiground like so many places, that though expensive it was 
reasonably so and that after all, really, where else was there to 
go? By which, of course, he meant that although he somewhat 

despised himself for the preference, it was really his favourite 

1 csiaui ant. 

It was a good place to have chosen for this farewell dinner, as 

Hullo nnH U H ' nt ^ ruptl0n of P C0 P le coming over to Janet to say 

ned »^on d h l ° USk after her new book > her ,ast ex " 

Maitland hit Ih'" 8 ,° ne \ t0 rcmark that the V saw Addison 

that hpv i k ’ ? at they had heard shc was learning to fly, 

S ^Msh^honl^ PaP ? rS thUt ShC WaS fly ‘ ng 10 EaSt Afr ' Ca > 

to Wish herinrt ^ uV'" 8 lhem up sometime when she got back, 
the verv slh-l P k r a ° m S re ac fl ua mtance, and some of that of 

friendshio HI thi^f? U ? a ^ ng i- aS th * wa ™ st and most intimate 

2 ssin*^ J h > , " CtIV f ,y dl ? posed of any Possibility of any 
emoanassing tete-a-tete atmosphere to the meal In such in 

othe^fhan'thel w “ impossilile to 

- 

a ofsmall brown 
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that. He complimented her on her suit—which, though charming, 
was, if truth be told, one he had seen many times before; gave her 
‘Love and luck’, for a toast, and was altogether gallant and lover¬ 
like. 

It was a pleasant enough meal. They returned to the house 
early, out of consideration for the fact that Janet would be leaving 
before it was light in the morning to diive out to Heston. She 
wanted to make Belgrade in one lap, and ’You must start out 
fresh’, Addison had insisted. Her route was Belgrade, Salonika, 
Alexandria, Wadi Haifa, Khartoum, Kisumu, Mombasa. No 
point in coming down at Nairobi when Mombasa was such a short 
lap farther on, said Addison. 

“But if you find yourself getting tired or suffering from strain, 
come down everywhere along the route where there's an aerodrome 
with a field fit for landing in,” he had urged. “And,'' he had added, 
looking himself more strained than on any of his own flights, 
“for God’s sake rest up several days in Mombasa before thinking 
of attempting the last lap." 

Janet, undressing for bed that night, thought, “I should have 
dined with Addison.’’ It would have given her the kind of comfort 
that is derived from holding a friend's hand when going under an 
anaesthetic. There was no such comfort to be had with Richard. 
He had no part in this undertaking. It was between herself and 
Addison. Terry would have been better than Richard tor the 
soothing of those last-minute nerves which were assailing her. She 
needed, desperately, to feel love and sympathy flowing out to her. 
From Richard she could feel only a gallant attempt not to let her 
down to give her as good an imitation as possible of the authentic 
article. He was doing his utmost, she knew, not to let her teel that 
he was making an effort; it relieved the strain between them, but 
could not contribute anything to the easement of the loneliness that 
flooded her recalling the eve of her last great adventure. And this 
was a greater adventure than any, and he himself at the heart of 
it, though nothing could be farther from his thoughts than such 


She would have preferred that they should have been apart that 
night ’ it was so essential she should wake iresh to the day, and being 
with Richard would mean lying awake staring at the darkness, 
filled with bitter thoughts. But she could not bring herself to upset 
the gallant role he had set himself to play; there might be a scene, 
reproaches, bitter words; better to keep up the pretences m the 
short time that remained to them. A couple of alenol tablets would 

ma When Richarcfcame in she was sitting by the fire in her dressing- 
gown, smoking a cigarette. He sat on the rug at her feet and leaned 

his head against her knees. 

“Nervous about tomorrow?” he asked. 
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a sort of preliminary stage-fright, though. 

I’ll be all right once I get 


“A little. Only 

Addison tells me he still gets it. 
started.” 

“You’ll send a wire from every place you come down, won t 

y 0 U : 

“Of course. Unless of course I come down in the Indian 
Ocean, or land on one of the more remote of the Seychelles !” 

“It’ worries me when you talk like that. Supposing you do get 
off your course and land on one of the uninhabited islands—you’ve 
got no wireless 


A? 

V 


} l l IV/ 

“Oh, my dear, what’s the use of thinking like that, ever? You 
might as well have asked me what I’d have done if I fell down a 
crevasse when I was crossing the mountains on my last expedition. 

If the winds are against me they are, that’s all. There’s no precaution 
one can take against bad luck !” 

He said almost angrily, “One needn’t do dangerous things in 
which bad luck would be disastrous.” 

She thought, but did net say. Falling in love is a dangerous 
thing, because bad luck in it can be disastrous. She put an arm 
round his shoulders and he reached up a hand and took hers. 

She changed the subject. “You'll go out to my poor Monk the 
week-ends Terry ain’t, won’t you?” Her voice was wistful. 

“Of course.” 

“Poor Monk. I keep thinking I shouldn’t have brought him 
from Ireland. But he might have been bought by someone who 
wouldn't have understood him. Perhaps I’ll do a Tschiffely act « 
with him when I get back—a ride round England.” 

And she thought, “When I get back—what will it all be like 
then ?” 

“I'll be glad when it's all over and you're safely back.” 

We must try and make a tresh start,” he thought resolutely. 

He said, atter a moment, “It s a less distressing parting this time, 
isn't it? To the good, don’t you think?” 

Even in the interests ot keeping up the pretences she could not 
bring herself to subscribe to that. She smiled, ruefully. “Is it?” 

“Less painful, anyhow.” 

“That's true.” 

A wry sense of humour demanded, “Is half aloof better than 
no bed ! She could not teel that it was. 

ci S u C cigarette ash into the hearth and longed to be alone. 

She had a dread that at any moment Richard would begin urging 
that all was fundamentally well between them, that although they 
were less emotional at parting this time their love was not less- 

talking to convince himself as much as to comfort her, and it would 
be, she thought, intolerable. ’ u u 

bei^ a l, had n ,°r‘ eSS a dre ‘? d lhat at an y moment Janet might 
be.in to sentimentalize over what their love once was, and he was^ 
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convinced that if she began that he would have to get up and leave 
the room 

►. So they sat there in silence, each dreading the other's next 
move, and each empty in regard to the other, and behind them the 
mockery of the wide romantic bed. 

They had reached that point in their relationship when there 
was nothing more to be said because it had all been said so often 
before, and to so little effect, that none of it would stand saying all 
over again. 

Wherefore they sat there, talking fitfully as friends do who 
know each other almost too well to make any serious conversation 
worth the effort, and anyone glimpsing them seated thus, in that 
intimate setting, his head against her knee, her hand lightly caressing 
the nape of his neck, would have said that here was as tenderly 
devoted and blissfully content a couple as well may be . . . which 
was the ironic thought which occurred to Janet, though for his 
part our hero was well pleased at the absence of tears and reproaches, 
and with the lack of any necessity for attempting to sustain an 
artificial emotionalism and romanticism; he expetienced a deep 
sense of gratitude to our heroine for her tactful evasion of what 
might easily have been a difficult situation. His heart warmed to 
her—as it had warmed, we know, to another when she had made an 

embarrassing situation easy for him. 

With this growing sense of security and well-being he announced 
out of the pleasant silence that he thought he would go and get 
v himself a drink, an idea which Janet endorsed as a good one. When 
J he returned with whisky decanter and soda-siphon and glasses on 
a tray she was in bed, buried almost out of sight under the clothes. 

“So sleepy,” she murmured drowsily. 

Richard replied that he would have just one drink, that he 
wouldn't be long, and considerately turned out the lights, so that 
the room was lit only by the softness of firelight; then he poured 
himself out a drink and sank gratefully into the comfortable chair 

Janet had vacated. , . r 

He sat until the fire sank low, filled with this pleasant sense of 

relief and gratitude. The whole evening had really passed ofl very 
satisfactorily. It had been a delightful dinner and Janet had ap¬ 
peared to enjoy it, and the little talk beside the lire had been as 
good an idea as his choice of restaurant. Trust Janet not to make 
a scene Dear Janet! He was filled with admiration and tenderness. 
He hoped she did well on this flight. He was very proud of her. 
His anxiety over her was lost in his admiration tor hei ^uiage 
now. ... He poured himself out another drink, and as he had 
already had several during the course of the evening his sense of 
well-being expanded and glowed with every thought of Janets 
tactfulness, courage, and admirable common-sense. Dear, dear 

✓ „ Janet. 
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So exquisite was her tact that she was sunk deep in her drugged 
dreamless sleep long before he crept cautiously in beside her, so 
very anxious not to wake her. 


CHAPTER XII 


IN WHICH OUR HEROINE IS HEROIC 


As Janel was not out to beat any record, the Press publicity died 
down to mere paragraphs once she had started; the East Africa 
route had been covered too often to be of interest except when 
records were being made; if she reached the Seychelles, or lost her 
life in the attempt, that would be ‘news'. 

But in London three people awaited her telegrams with an 

an^T^rrl w li( i h i made hc , adlines of ever y one of them. Richard 
frenT^ h«’ liv^ f anxiousIy ; Addison in a condition bordering on 
irenzy. He li\ed from one telegram to another. Only he had anv 

UK flight. He had warned her that it was too much for an 

dTy' F but C he e h id yC m llkC t0 expect t0 make Belgrade in one 

S.J 1 he 5 ad n0 J expected a wire from Munich—where she had 

“vLna!" fr0m Sheer Weanness -° r that she would spend a ni^U 
From Vienna she wired him : 


Monika 


She made Salonika and wired 


Bad weather and “low c/ouds^ovfr ^ 8 °- course a f ter ' 

one hop tomorrow. mountains. Hope make Cairo in 


The following day she wired him from Athens: 


from had p me' lmo urn a ins ^Macl ^ Not yet recovered 

mountains. Machine standing up to it splendidly. 


* 

M 


Addison was by then worried ,o the point of distraction. I, 
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was not the amount of time she had taken to cover the European 
stage of the journey which made him anxious, but the fact that she 
had twice got badly off her course over mapped-out country. If 
she could get lost so easily over Europe, and have a bad time flying 
above clouds as she apparently had, what would happen to her over 
the great emptinesses of African desert, and with the chances of 
running into tropical storms ? What would happen to her when it 
came to flying over a thousand miles of Indian Ocean, with the 
winds an unknown and possibly varying quantity? Could it be 
that for all his care and training the fledgling had flown the nest 
too soon ? 

It must have been hell for her over the mountains between 
Belgrade and Athens. He knew the conditions. With a thick sea 
of cloud below her shutting out the world, she would have lost her 
bearings completely . . . and sat sweating in the cockpit with the 
dread of not seeing a peak till she was on it. Bad weather and low 
clouds over mountains. He sweated, thinking of it. She had 
probably not realized till it was all over what a good chance of 
crashing she had stood. 

The crossing from Greece to the North African coast, some 
eight hundred miles of sea, would be a bit of training for the 
Mombasa-Mahe lap, except, he reflected grimly, though the 
continent of Africa was somewhat easier to locate than a small 
scattered group of islands, some of them mere coral reels. 

From Cairo she wired him: 

Arrived without mishap but got several miles off course after 
making landfall. Feeling much better. 


But though, he knew, the wire was intended to reassure him, 
it did nothing of the kind. She was still getting off her course, and 
she must have been pretty well all-in by the time she reached 
Athens since she now wired that she was feeling much better. He 
took comfort in the reflection that Cuiro-Khartoum was at least 
easy enough to navigate, following the Nile. She could hardly get 

But after Wadi Haifa, from which she had merely wired O.K ., 
her next message worried him again: 


Frightful weather. Decided to come down at Kerma in Sudan. 
Waited couple of hours then on to Khartoum. Very bumpy. Diffi¬ 
culty in finding landing-ground owing to dust-storm. Everyone at 
Prodromes very nice. Feeling less optimistic about making Kisumu 
in one lap but every confidence in arriving. 

He longed to cable her to take things easy, but knew that he 
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must wait till she reached Mombasa before trying to get any 
messages to her. 

He was disappointed that the next news was from Entebbe. 

Not going on till tomorrow. Dead beat. 

Then at last, when he felt himself to be almost as exhausted as 
she was: 

Wonderful welcome at Mombasa. May stay here a week and 
make some experimental flights over sea before big attempt. Also 
want to rest up and have machine overhauled. Frightful weather over 
hills near Kisumu. Staying Grand Hotel. Love to all. 


It took a good deal of self-control on Addison’s part not to get 
into his own machine and fly out to her when he received this. He 
felt an intense need to be with her when she started out on that 
last perilous flight across the sea. There seemed to him a thousand 
things to say to her, advice and warnings that would be of the 
utmost value to her, counsel that it was almost imperative that she 
should have. 

Yet when he came to cable her his congratulations there seemed 
after all nothing to add to what he had already said to her over and 
over again after he had watched her at Heston, when they had 
down together in his machine, and later in hers, and at his flat when 
they had pored over maps and charts, and discussed every aspect 
ot navigation until there had seemed nothing left to stress. Now it 
seemed the only counsel left to him to offer her was to urge her to 
take her time about starting out on the hist lap. 

Richard sent her congratulations and good luck; Terry con¬ 
gratulations and luck and love. (She saw their faces very vividly 
when she read their cables—Addison’s gaunt, strained; Richard’s 

good-looking, smiling; Terry’s grave, anxious, a lost look in his 
eyes.) 


Small paragraphs—but front-page—announced the fact thal 
Janet Forrest had arrived safely in Mombasa ‘where she is making 
arrangements for the last part of her flight across a thousand miles 
of open sea to the Seychelles’. 

Addison had dutifully telephoned both Richard and Terry eacf 

news , of Ja " et - When Richard heard that Jane : 

send't! i ym8 a N , VCe ^ ,n Mo L mbasa he decided, despairingly, tc 

before she l?t lr ‘ ma i/ lctter ' vh,ch though it would not catch hei 
oetore she left, would await her return 

he m° a r rie h ?hi Sh H he had been ° nly ten days away from home wher 
™. !id f thli .decision, with an apparent inevitability which hi 
found depressing, he had fallen again from grace-in 
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pseudo-eighteenth-century direction—within a few days of her 
departure. 

Which is one more sorrowful commentary on the frailty of 
good intentions in both men and women. 


CHAPTER XIII 

IN WHICH THREE PEOPLE HAVE SLEEPLESS NIGHTS, AND 

OUR HERO WRITES A LETTER 

At the end of a week Janet cabled Addison : 

Weather permitting taking off for Mahe before dawn tomorrow 
Feeling very fit and machine in perfect order. Don t worry and tell 
Richard and Terry not to. Have every confidence in safe arrival and 
happy landing. Will cable from Mahe but allow for time-log on 
possible landing on wrong island also possible telegraphic difficulties. 

The next few days were the longest and most tormenting that 
Addison Maitland ever lived through. Richard and Terry worried, 
but as they had no real conception of the dangr they were not 
tormented by imagination as Addison was. He knew all the 
nossibilities so well. The meteorological horrors and dangers, 
and the awful sense of alonencss of being solitary in the air lor 
hour after hour and flying over seemingly endless wastes of sea 
with never a glimpse of land for hour after hour. The concentrated 
fear that saturates the whole being, blood, nerves, cells, .mind, the 
terrific exhausting concentration on survival. ... He had sen 
h 10 this inexpressibly dreadful nightmare ordeal, and all that 
dav she was fly^S he lived it with her, in a cold sweat in which 
he could not eat nor sleep, but only sit in his room staring at maps 
.^ covered her route, smoking cigarette after cigarette, and such 

m : nr i a c the friends and relatives of a doomed man 

fcd a fs'the hands of the clock relentlessly creep round to the hour 
and minute of execution. ^ but nol to an extent 

which'prevented them from w( ^ 

of othdr things They knew nothingone g, ^ ^ 
dangerousness of i‘[w vou had something called a drift-indicator 
wS kepf fright. Richard reminded himself that the machine 
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had been adapted to carry sufficient fuel for a long flight with no 
chance of coming down to refuel. He had no idea how small a 
margin even this extended range allowed. He would have been 
horrified had he known—or how easy it would be to miss the 
Seychelles altogether, with nearly a thousand miles of open sea 
behind, and petrol down to zero. . . . 

Richard and Terry slept fitfully that night, waking up wondering 
about Janet, if she had arrived safely? But of course she had; 
why should she not ? She had got all the way to Mombasa without 
mishap, Addison Maitland was her best friend, and he would not 
let her set out on such an adventure if he hadn't felt confident she 
was equal to it. 

Nevertheless in the small hours of the morning Terry's anxiety 
so overcame him that he got up and went to the telephone and called 
up Addison. 

“Hope you don't mind me calling you up at this unearthly 
hour, Maitland, but the fact is 1 can’t sleep for worrying about 
Janet. I suppose you haven't any news yet? I mean I suppose 
she’s all right?” 

Addison, overwrought, exhausted with worry and lack of food 
and sleep, snapped into the telephone, “Why the devil shouldn’t 
she be all right? We'll have a cable in the morning.” 

Terry apologized, humbly, and crept back to" bed. Addison, 
who had never been to bed, walked round and round his room, 
and would gladly have given his life for the news that Janet was 
safe. 




When the sky began to lighten he made himself coffee, and tried 
to get his mind away from Janet by recalling his own more perilous 
flights; the first time he had flown the Atlantic, and the thirteen 
hundred odd miles of open sea between Australia and New Zealand, 
and the terrifying lonelinesses of the Pacific. 

All that dreadful day he sat in his flat waiting for a cable. Every 
time the telephone bell went he grabbed it in a frenzy—but it was 
only Terry timidly asking if there was any news, Richard asking, 
No news yet, I suppose?" He rasped back at them both that 
there wasnt time yet. How far did away they think the Seychelles 
\\eie • Didn t they realize that they were nearly a thousand miles 
horn Mombasa, and did they realize that Mombasa wasn't Cairo 
or even ^haHoum ? She wouldn't arrive till the evening of yester- 
a and she d be all-in; they couldn't expect her to rush olT and 
“ b Jf S as ,h °ugh she'd only skipped over to Paris; the chances 
dU tomorrow P mid_day ' and they wouldn’t get news of her 

tha? 7 He C hT'"f ot ' 1 V h; , lt day ’ e knew ,hat he couldn't go on like 

thing halt h mn lrr ‘' s “ ble convlcll °n by then that some- 

that night h and if whe°„ h'” 01 '. Son ’ ehow he must get some sleep 
L- , and when he wakened refreshed there was no cable 
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he must flv out to Mombasa and investigate for himself. He rang 

no a medical friend and got a prescription for some sleeping-tablets. 

Several times his telephone bell rang that night but he was 

blessedly oblivious of it. He wakened at noon of the following 

dav with a cloudy sense of something wrong, anxiety bearing down 

on him confusedly. Then as the confusion of that state between 

steep and waking cleared and he became wide awake something in 

U- LoirT chm.ted ‘Janet’’ and he leapt out of the bed and rushed 
his bram shoute • cable had been pushed 

lough the Sr box whilst he slept. He rang downstairs to the 
portef^brnthe^^was no knowledge of any cable having come for 

“j™ f* d i“£?.V”' 

FearedMLost ^in Indian oLn/ and all .ha. stuff. What do you 

think?” f • . ith anxiety—and remorse—but 

Richard was himself s dealing with Addison. 

determined to appear cool, houted at him. “Why the hel 

•‘Lost be damned Addison snout t done , he thlng , 

should they assume she s lost . » * £ , do-come down on 

warned her. about but whon o'ne of the bigger islands 

sailing-boat unless a mad-boat 
happens to be calling. except wait and hope?" 

iT y tu S B^new e s dming the' nex 8 . few days cable me care of the airport, 
M °"made no pretence a. being level-headed. He was un- 
asb 7f ed aL y yK ri h“s happened to Jane, you',I be to blame,” he 

n i f d wK Addison ‘promptly "rang off and wen, ou, of hts Hat, 

to obviate being rung up again He had |ived too long 

He did not resent Terry s accu ^ of his tortured mind, 

with that same thought; 1 .ha e , sc could not shout it more 

Janet’s brother or husband or a y had 5een shouting it for 

insistently or loudly than hi jt had screa med him almost 

, ^to^san^in^hHast^rty-eight hour. 
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Terry told himself over and over again that if anything had 
happened to Janet he would kill Addison Maitland. All his innate, 
half-repressed, hostility to Addison was released now, and his 
anxiety over Janet whipped it all up into a frenzy. It seemed to 
him now that he had always wanted to kill Addison Maitland. 
Certainly only now he knew the depth and breadth and height of 
his hatred of him. When Richard told him over the telephone that 
Addison was flying out to Mombasa, Terry said violently, “I hope 
he crashes!” 


Richard said drily, 'That wouldn't help Janet. His getting to 
Mombasa might. He'll go and search for her.” 

“If he comes back without her-” 


Oh, it s no good talking like that," Richard said wearily. 

He cares about her as much as we do, you know that.” 

muc h that he sent her out on this wicked flight!” 

He d'dnt send her. She wanted to go. If she hadn’t done 

this she would have done some other crazy thing. You know what 
sue is. 


h^ A °Ih ISOn f arlcd her on 11 all! She was content with horses 
before then—she never wanted to do crazy things ” 

“People changed. Anyhow there’s no point 'in going into all 
that now. Addison has given instructions to the porter at the 
place where he s been living that if a cable arrives he’s to open it 
and read it to you or to me on request.” ^ 

exce^ Jnvr^r h ! mSelf ' n , a m . 0rc distr ^Sh' condition than anyone 
Joyce Graham realized, doubly tortured by dread of what 

her IfshTwa °foSnd' and b r em0rs t f ° r ** he had wrhfen 
a burn, offering straight otVo^^fiTofh^^emorte “ G ° d ’ “ ke 

resoVved a fo'7ry l ™ih 0 harljer in to h ma C ke C tli hal ' h ° U ? h he ’ had ho "«tly 

f ^ 

he had decided that o? coS se she' When She Was 1,1 La P land ! 
would be idle here to trv m nm. ^ f ’ 1 [ lslmcllve| y> and that it 
had confirmed for him wh a h P e h?f w t* th ! s was hls first la Pse— 
knew that she had also felt and fo.ul C> bu ][denied for months, and 
... 

1 IS, 

the time why anything so nrofoim had Written ’ wondering at 

sound so pompous. . " 1 P r / ldy L Sinc r ere should nevertheless 

la not bear [he had gone on to say], - 
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that you should come back to the old disappointments, and I know 
that I simply haven't it in me any more to make you happy. We 
married, it seems to me now, in a rush of romanticism which could 
not be expected to stay the course, and no good purpose, it seems to 
me, is served by our continuing to be legally bound together. I am 
not in love with Joyce Graham nor she with me; our relationship 


bears no faintest relation to the beauty and wonder that caught me 
in a cottage garden beside a honeysuckle tree that enchanted summer; 
that is the sort of thing that happens to few people, and to those who 
are so blessed, but once. But I am one of those, it would seem, not 
built for and not worthy of a great love. I feel terribly that 1 have 
sinned unforgivably against you, for l invaded a world in which 
you were content enough, and gave you precious little happiness in 
the world 1 brought you to, and seem to have been busy smashing it 
up for you almost as soon as 1 established you in it. I tried, God knows, 
when l felt things were going to pieces, and all the time l Jell you must 
see what an effort l was making, and what a fake it all was—the 
effort was well-meaning enough, in all conscience, but what it pro¬ 
duced was shoddy and a fake for all that. I knew in my heart you 
weren't deceived, dear. And what this letter really means is that l 
can't go on being a fake ; and l cant go on seeing you unhappy and 
knowing that it's my fault, and that l can't do anything about it— 
except put up a pretence that doesn't deceive either oj us, and hurts 
and humiliates us both, but you especially. Joyce, you see, doesn't 
expect or even want a great love; she wants no more than there is 
in my trivial nature to give. Dear, if all this lets you down, it lets 
me down a thousand times more. Ifs a confession of my own innate 
triviality It is better I should not be anyone's husband; marriage 
demands qualities I simply have not got. Joyce is willing to be the 
co-respondent so that we can get this unsatisfactory knot untied but 
I have no intention of doing the gentlemanly thing and marrying her, 
and she has no wish that l should. Since she has always had a horror 
of being anyone's co-respondent she is being very generous about 
offering us her services in this way, so don t hate her loo much. Like 
me she is quite unimportant. But you, dear, are important—much 
too important as a person—as an individual—to be 
Anybodv. Your business in life, your importance tn the business of 
being, lies in being Janet Forrest. It was Janet one si l fell mlove 
with but I tried to turn her into Mrs. Richard Dam, and it did/t 
work for I lost Janet Forrest in the process—I tried to grasp the 
shadow in the water instead of leaving the lovely lh "'Z " " re " 
nnd a nastv mess I made with my clumsiness and stupidity . 

Dear /'U have gone back to my Mayfair flat by the „me you ge 
back—I've heard it's in the market again. I don't know ! you II 
want to get rid of the house and go back to your behned Mayhurs 
and your faithful Monk; if you do, you know it s all yours to do 
as you like with, and after all the muddle and mess of untying the 
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knot has gone through you may even be able to bring yourselj to ask 
me to dine with you again, or come and dine with me. I hope so. 

I hope oh so desperately, too, that this doesn't hurt you dreadfully ; - 
but somehow I don't think it can hurt you half as much as coming 
back to the old disappointments and dissatisfactions would hurt you. 
Oh, my dear, you've been so very sweet to me, and I can only hope 
that you will believe in my utter sincerity when I say Bless you and 
thank you for everything. 


Richard had written this out of a despairing but profound 
conviction—engendered by the ease with which he had resumed 
relations with Joyce, despite his good intentions, and in the entire 
absence of provocation on her part—that as a husband he was a 
hopeless failure, and likely to continue to be, since no man could 
have meant so well yet done so badly. 

But with the tirst fear that disaster or accident of some kind 
had overtaken Janet, conscience set up in him so great an agony 
of remorse that rationality was tor the time being completely 
ousted. He held himself to blame for Janet going off on this 
dangerous adventure, and Terry blaming Addison merely filled him 
with the bitter wish that it were true. Janet had not wanted to go 
off on the Lapland expedition ; she had gone as a point of honour 
because she was committed to it long before they met; but she had 
wanted to go on this flight; it represented escape for her; escape 
from the unsatisfactoriness and disappointment of her marriage 
and for that who was to blame but Richard Dain, her husband? 
U any dreadful thing happened to her it would be he alone who 

bc r , ,f s ,? ons ! b I le ’ and t,le realization was intolerable. Passion¬ 
ately he felt that if Janet could be restored to him in safety, and this 

lomakinTKappy y hf,ed ^ he WOuld dedicate his 

He said nothing of it to Joyce, but there was a crazy idea working 
m h,m .hat the moment the cable came announcingThat Jane waf 

2S “ **» “ S 5 

cable^can™ "* ** " ,a ’ Add ' SOn lefl for Saloni ^ «he longed-for 


mmsm^ 

sen,\ h ;” en ®Se : ied " eWSin ,he ' r Addison 
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Just got the news about Janet. Am flying on to meet her. 

After receiving Janet’s cable, in the first wild rush of relief, as 

soon as he had telephoned Terry, ^ ,ch f i rd . r ^ sh „ ed |it t !] e Jo J^ said 
When the first excitement had subsided a little, Jo>ce said, 

resolutely “Now you’ll be able to send her that cable about the 

“ t Mombasa! won’t you ? You’ll catch her just nicely before 

she'leaves if you send it off at once. „ 

“Yes,” said Richard doubtfully. Yes, I suppose so. 


CHAPTER XIV 

IN WHICH IT IS DEMONSTRATED THAT HE WHO 

HESITATES IS LOST 

Now let not the self-righteous reader dub of adage 

feeling in that he. so well ‘^strated^the mu* ot^ ^ 

(concerning the s 0 f emotion human nature tends 

and in health. Under the n s [. es ^^ s S the earth thrown in for 
to promise the sun, moon, and sta ’ . answC red. When what 

good measure, if only its P r ‘ l > ' 0 f t .Jj m es revealed as light, 

it craves is granted these P ror fThings^ that point to, that 

ttevtis ar ••.«■ “ - 

answers saying What ind^d ! Janet was safe Richard’s 

The fact is thatwuh the know e g skjrmish WIth conscience. 
foycc n t y ewTn Se he? d arg l lents on .he side of rationality, and .ho 

bat “If’\vhat 0 you°wote was ,ne when you WUane. was^afe, 
it’s necessarily true now you know ^ upsct . but it doesn t 

you both When she g o. 

. n’hich Richard perceived to'be an undeniable bit of common- 
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sense, but all the same he could not overcome an admittedly ir¬ 
rational sense of shame and humiliation at the abruptness of his 
change of front. It made him feel a cad, and though he often told A 
himself he was this, he did not like some inner voice in himself 1 
insisting on it. 

“Oh, don’t be so old-school-tie,” said Joyce, when he tried to 
explain to her how he felt about the matter. “We’re all cads one 
way or another. It was caddish of Janet to go off on a trip like 
that leaving her husband, after promising not to, if it comes to 
that, and caddish of Addison Maitland to encourage her in it.” 

Richard tried another line, “I hate hurting her—after all she’s 
suffered on this awful flight.” 

“Isn’t it going to hurt her much more to come back and go on 
with the same old unsatisfactory life?” 

It was what Richard needed to have said to him; it confirmed 
him in the argument he used to himself. It was at once his justi¬ 
fication and his defence. 

He cabled Janet to Zanzibar: 

Congratulations on achievement and rescue. Letter waits you 
Mombasa. r 

Janet Forrest was front-page news in headlines in the morning 
papers. 

JANET FORREST FOUND 
CRASHED ON OUTLYING ISLAND < 

'TAKEN BY NATIVE CRAFT TO MAHg . 

BRITISH WARSHIP TO CONDUCT HER TO ZANZIBAR TOMORROW 

The graphic story of how Janet Forrest, in the Gipsy Moth in which 
she set out to fly to the Seychelles, a group of islands in the Indian 
Ocean, was compelled to land on an island little more than a large rock 
in the Seychelles group, owing to her petrol running out, how she 
crashed, and extricated herself just as the machine burst into flame, 
was telegraphed from Mahe this morning. ... 

The blazing machine acted as a signal and attracted the attention of 
some native lishing craft. In order to rescue her, two natives swam 
ashore, it being impossible for their boat to come within half a mile of 
the island owing to submerged coral reefs. 

Miss Forrest was brought the hundred miles to Mate in this fishing- 
boat, and is to be taken aboard a British battleship calling at the island 
—which is a coaling-station for the British Navy—tomorrow and taken 
to Zanzibar. 

Miss Forrest is reported to be exhausted but otherwise none the 
worse for her adventures 


/I hen followed some particulars concerning the Seychelles 
which islands most of the people who read of them over their 


breakfasts, or strap-hanging in trains and buses, had never heard 
of till Janet Forrest’s flight became news. 

There were also a number of pictures of the ‘daring young 
air-woman’, and a few papers reported the relief felt by various 
members of her family concerning her safety. 

Major and Mrs. Forrest, ‘resident in one of the most beautiful 
of the stately homes of England, Connyham Park’, refused to be 
interviewed and would only state that of course they were glad to 
learn of their daughter’s safety—which was what their butler was 
instructed to say in response to any telephone inquiry, or to any 
newspaper man who had the impudence to call at the house. 
Nevertheless it was impossible to prevent press-photographers from 
taking pictures of Connyham Park, and of the Cheyne Walk house. 

Janet’s parents had telephoned Terry frequently during those 
anxious days when Janet had been missing, and the burden of their 
cry was that it was dam’ scandalous that Janet’s husband should 
ever have allowed her to start out on such a dam-fool escapade, 
and as for that scoundrel Addison Maitland who had aided and 
abetted her in it, he should be horse-whipped . . . with which 
sentiments Terence Forrest was in impassioned agreement. 

Nor did the news they received from Richard that Addson 
Maitland had set out to fly to the Seychelles in search of Janet, 
and that when at Belgrade he had news that she w-as safe, instead of 
turning back had gone on to bring her home from Zanzibar, lessen 
the feeling of bitterness in the Forrest family concerning this gallant 

aviator. , 

When there was no longer any need for anxiety about Janet, 

these fond parents experienced a reversal of feeling no less marked 
than in Richard’s case. They behaved almost as though they were 
angry that she had been found, and could not find hard enough 
things to say about her for her foolhardiness and inconsiderateness 
which had heaped all this vulgar publicity upon them. She was 
the talk of the county. She was also the talk of England for a 
few days, but for them the county was a larger place than England, 
since it was their world. In those few days whilst her name was 
still headline news they all but disowned this daughter over whom 
a few days before they had been grieving and worrying. 

Terry’s relief was also mixed with a kind of anger, a resentment 
of the torment he had suffered over her, mingled with his old, 
innate, hostility to the publicity which attached to her adventures. 
He was at heart more of a Forrest than he dreamed. Nevertheless 
he did what his parents did not do—sent Janet a cable of congratu¬ 
lations on her safety. . . . 

Janet was pleased and touched by his message, but impatient 

to escape the feting at Zanzibar and to fly to Mombasa with Addison 
and get Richard’s letter. She was quite sure that it would contain 
nothing but love and pride in her, and hope for their future happiness. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WHICH DEMONSTRATES ANOTHER KIND OF HEROISM 

Janet and Addison had a tremendous reception in Mombasa, j 
beginning at the airport, where they were cheered, mobbed, inter- " 
viewed, photographed, stood in front of microphones, shaken hands 
with till their hands and arms ached, pestered for their autographs, 
and finally driven away in a luxurious ministerial car between 
cheering, waving crowds, for all the world, said Addison, as though 
they were royalty, or a pair of newly married film-stars. 

Their protests that they had no suitable clothes, also that they 
were exceedingly tired, did not get them out of the civic reception 
arranged for them in the evening, any more than it had done in 
Zanzibar. Addison had only the old tweed suit in which he had 
rushed out of his fiat. Janet had bought a few things on her arrival 
in Zanzibar, the suit in which she had flown from England being 
the worse for its immersion in the Indian Ocean when she had 
swum out between the two Seychellois to their boat. She had 
bought a white cotton dress in a European shop, and sandals and 
an Indian shawl in the bazaar. The shawl, with careful swathing, 
had served for evening dress when she and Addison had been the 
guests of the Commander at a dinner-party he had organized for 
them on the evening of their arrival in Zanzibar. Addison thought'*" 
lie had never seen her look more vividly beautiful, though all he 1 
had told her, when she had asked him anxiously if she would ‘do’, 
was that she looked ‘all right’. She arrived in Mombasa wearing 
the cheap ready-made white dress and a spray of red acacia, which 
she had pulled from a flaming shower cascading over a wall of 
sunbaked yellow mud, tucked into her belt. She"was hatless and 
stock mglcss, her feet encased in Arabian sandals. The horrors of 
her flight, and the shock of her crash, had drawn a few more lines 
under her eyes; she looked strained and tired, her eyes feverish, 
yet still for Addison she was the most beautiful thing in the creation 
ol God or man. He was not concerned with those physical attributes 
which drew admiring glances from the crowd; for him her beauty 
came out of her essential quality, the flame of her courage and her 
capacity to endure. Just as when he referred to his machine as 
beautiful he was not concerned with its shining, bird-like grace, but 

gine; not its outward appearance, but its > 
essential quality. She was magnificent, and he despised the loves 
the Richards—and the men in these cheering crowds—could offer 
her, for what did they know of the fine flame of her, what regard 
had their lust or their loving for that ? They could not reach it 
through her body, though her body housed it and out of its strength-y 
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i and hardlle ss nourished it, nor prison it on the domestic hearth 
. . . even though she herself be willing. 

. ^hen he g° ne aboard the ship at Zanzibar and gripped 
V ber.hand and bent a moment and kissed her forehead, he had 

uu J ° ver again the ernot ' ons Which had flooded him after 
she had made the beautiful landing of her first solo flight; a flood- 

i tide which had shaken him and left him inarticulate, but pride in 

her was it, and something for which admiration was too small 
a word. 

He had never loved anyone. He had had gusts of ephemeral 
passion for the odds and ends of humanity he found in the ‘ditch’ 
at Marseilles, in the back-streets of Algiers, along the docks at 
Port Said, Aden; in Oriental bazaars; behind Chinese water¬ 
fronts. Riff-raff; but it interested, amused, excited him. He 
delighted to find the savage beneath the civilized skin. But all this 
was a secret life in a secret world, and to be spoken of only in that 
world. Janet knew nothing of it, nor anyone who had not shared 
this life with him. Like Gauguin, he would declare, to say I love 
you would break all his teeth. The word stank in his nostrils. He 
despised it as meaningless, part of the sham and shoddiness of 
which civilization is composed. 

He made no attempt to define what he felt for Janet. But it 
bore no faintest resemblance to w-hat he felt for the riff-raff of his 
secret life. He would have vehemently denied that it was love. 
But men call God by various names, and some acknowledge the 
xistence of something, they know not what, and lease it at that. 

So they returned to Mombasa together, these two, and passed 
through Government Square packed with a cheering waving mob, 
and came to their hotel . . . and Richard’s letter. 

She took it up to her room, her heart beating heavily, sudden 
panic rushing up in her; supposing after all that it should not be 
the loving and hopeful letter she had until then felt quite sure it 
would be? Supposing Addison was right about absence? 

When they reached her door and Addison said, “I’ll leave you 
to read your letter in peace. Come along to my room when you’re 
ready and we’ll have some drinks to brace us for the evening,” 
she said quickly. “No, don’t go. Stay with me while I read it.” 

He looked at her, sharply. “Afraid?” 

“A little. Suddenly.” 



“AH right.” 

They went into her room and he closed the door, then went 
and stood over by the window, whose shutters were folded back 
y so that the hot bright sunlight poured in, with the noise of Mom¬ 
basa’s one main street. Down below, a crowd gathered round the 
hotel, waited patiently for Janet. 

He heard the soft creak of the dingy bed as she sat down on it, 
^nd the crackle of the slit envelope, the unfolded sheet. 
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He seemed to stand there a long time until her cry reached him. 

He turned to her, unstartled, without dismay. It was as though 
he had expected it. 

She held the letter out to him. Her lips moved, but he did not 
know what they said, or if any sound came past them. He took the 
letter and she sat rigid, her hands pressed to her face, and he had 
a sudden sense of anguish driving through her taut body like a 
sword, destroying her. 

When he had finished reading he put an arm round her and 
gripped her shoulder. 

“It had to come,” he said, and felt her body slump against 
him, all her first frenzy of resistance melted into a wild weeping. 

He walked back to the window and lit a cigarette and waited 
for the storm to pass. 

It was over in a few minutes. He remained staring down into 
the street, and her voice came to him shaky and thin. 

“Sorry, Addison. Only—it was such a shock. Silly of me, I 
suppose, but—somehow—I hadn't expected it. I don't know what 
to do.” 


She got up from the bed with its bedraggled blood-spotted 
mosquito-net and went over to the wash-basin. 

He said, whilst she thiew cold water on to her face, “About 
your marriage there's nothing you can do. It’s finished. Actually 
it was finished months ago. When you got back from Lapland.” 
His voice was curt. 


She said unsteadily, keeping her face muffled in the towel a 
moment, “I don’t feel—1 can go on.” 

He went over to her then, took the towel away from her, forced 
her to face him. His hands gripped her shoulders. 

“Donit be a fool. The ‘vast luxury of living'—remember us 
talking about it the day we planned the Seychelles flight ? And the 
unimportance of emotional relationships, and the cageless eagle 
spirit and the fascination of danger? And how long before that 
I said a time would come when you'd be ready for a supremely 
hazardous adventure I dreamed we might do together 9 ” 

cried, Richard ^ ^ against his s, ' oulder * Richard, her heart 

?n^t S h ld ’ dul J?’ ! re member. It seems a long time ago.” 

In other worlds; long ago. 

“It was over a year ago. Come and sit down.” 

He drew her down on to an old-fashioned sofa at the foot of 

the frowsy bed, took out his cigarette-case and held it out to her 
She took one, automatically. 

ciga^te h-Th , holding the match for her, then lighting his own 

lonaer^red^he'theTyou ^o^diTl^^ 'jZ'ZT" "° 

for some time. , don't* mean thaUVebeen depressed ZuUte-. 
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on the contrary. But I long ago reached the stage where I feel I’ve 
done pretty well everything of interest except deliberately set out 
on an adventure where the odds are heavily against coming through.” 
i She said in a low voice, “But if we do come through ?” 

“What we’ve been through may have changed our outlook. 
If it doesn’t—adventure’s horizon is boundless. All you’ve got to 
get into your head now is that you’re not going back to England. 
Not for a long time. If ever. In a few minutes we’ll go out and 
send Richard a cable that you quite understand and are changing 
your plans accordingly and don’t expect to be back in England for 
some time. I’d go and do it for you, only I don’t want you to 
settle down to an orgy of self-pity. From now onwards you’ve 
got to keep busy, doing things all the time, so that you’ve no time 
for thinking—or what passes for thinking. Brooding’s the better 
word. We’ll start off by going out and sending that cable, then 
we’ll come back and try and trim ourselves up a bit for the reception 
tonight. And we’re dining with the Minister for Defence, don’t 
forget. All the muddle and mess of your marriage is behind you 
—that’s what you’ve got to realize, my dear. It doesn't count. 
We’ve got bigger things on hand. Today and tonight we’re going 
through the social racket that’s expected of us, and tomorrow 
morning we make for Aden.” 

She pressed out the end of her cigarette. “And then ?” 

She thought, What does it matter where we go ? Why didn’t 
I crash into the sea instead of on to that God-forsaken island. . . . 

She heard Addison’s emphatic voice with its subtle vibration 
of suppressed excitement ... it had been like that planning the 
Seychelles flight that was to have got Richard back for her. . . . 
Addison’s voice going on, like the clatter out there in the hot bright 
street, like life itself. 

“When we leave Aden,” said Addison’s voice, “and head the 
machine towards Afghanistan we're two against the gods. If the 
gods are with us we’ll cross about a thousand miles of Arabia Deserta 
in one lap to the Persian Gulf. If we have to come down for any 
reason the gods stand a good chance of winning. But if we’re 
spared from death in the desert we’ll cross the Persian Gulf and go 
and have a look at the heavenly blues of Isfahan—more beautiful 
than Samarkand. It may be the last time we’ll look on beauty, so 
we owe it to ourselves. We'll leave the machine near the Afghanistan 
frontier and make a bid to cross Afghanistan by way of the Hazara 
Highlands to the North-West Frontier. It’ll be a forbidden and a 
dangerous journey. If we’re lucky we'll get through to Kashmir. 
If we’re not—our wings will be clipped for good. But until that 
happens—oh, my dear, what fascination of danger, what mingling 
of terror with delight!” He laughed suddenly, excitedly. 

“The mosques and gardens of Isfahan—turquoise and lapis- 
lazuli glittering between the cypresses! I saw them once when the 
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peach-trees were in bloom. It was all blossom and blue enamels. 
It makes something in you want to kneel down and pray, and some¬ 
thing in you chants all the time. How beautiful is Islam! You 
can see Isfahan and die content.” 

‘‘What chance have we got of—coming through?” 

“‘A chance. But they hate Britishers like poison in Afghanistan 
and on the North-West Frontier—and God knows they've reason 
to. I've known Britishers stoned in Kandahar. A good deal of 
the nature of our reception will depend on ourselves. We'll get 
into native dress if they'll let us live long enough. It’s an effective 
protest against the sahib business—allies you with the natives at 
once. Our trouble will be up in the hills, and the chance of an 
angry tribesman who has good reason to regard all whites as his 
natural enemies taking a pot-shot at us without giving us a chance 
to demonstrate that we’re English with a difference. It would be 
a jest ironic enough to make the gods laugh if a subversive pair 

like ourselves should d.e in the name of British Imperialism, don't 
you mink . 

r ^~j c s P ran S up laughing, and pulling her to her feet, took her 
face between his hands. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “my very, very dear.” 

• , c , ? ad . nev ® r heard such tenderness in his voice before It 
mNaded her desolation and filled her with new tears. 

Oh, Addison, ’ she said, “Addison !” and clung to him 

S.37S S=£s£3? 12 

didn’t want to go The fact rom.fne dnicd ’ No use saying you 
appointed you, and immediately 6 ^ y ° U w f nt ‘ Mama 8e dis- 
a way of escape, and vou seizVon ^ e,e Y restless -. 1 showed you 
woman would have been content iSk \ Y ° Ur ordlnar y domestic 
and attentive husband a charming h™* y °v had ~ a farming 

Vou couldn't accem the second bests an^ - Y ° U Wanted 
ordinary women arrant resignations that most 

^cov c i;ru;c a mnSeth S dS“ he Cr rf h - Y0U ’ d l011 ® So 

ThC " y0U lrKd ■« Sd^: andTLn', » . 
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How could you expect it to work—for you? You can’t keep an 
eagle in a canary’s cage. It either dies, or fights its way out. You 

► fought your way out. You spread your long-cramped wings and 
t tried the sky, and now you’ve escaped for good.” 

She said almost in a whisper, “If Richard had gone on loving 
me-” 

“You think you’d have been content? You like to think that. 
It’s your idea of yourself. The eagle wanting to be a little canary 
so that it can live with another canary and be happy—like all the 
others in the domestic aviary. If you’d stayed with Richard in¬ 
stead of going to Lapland he might have gone on being in love 
with you a little longer. But sooner or later your wings would 
have itched for the great wide lovely world outside the domestic 
cage, and you’d have gone off, and the same thing would have 
happened. If you’d had a man who’d loved you faithfully in 
absence you’d have gone off more and more, become more and 
more the lone eagle, and less and less the little domestic canary, 
and then it would have been you who would have decided that 
there was no longer any good purpose served in being legally bound 
together. You like to think you'd have stayed home with him and 
been content—especially if you had a child. We all have ideas 
about ourselves, and we invariably see ourselves as the thing we're 
not. What the psycho-analysts call wish-fulfilment. The woman 
who had it in her to make that epic flight to the Seychelles, my 
dear, has wings that only death itself can clip. In the end we can’t 

> escape ourselves, and the destiny we make for ourselves. Sorry to 
•i sound sententious, my dear, but it happens to be true.” 

He implanted one of his quick kisses on her forehead, then 
swung away from her. 

“Come. We’ve got a lot to do. There's a huge crowd down 
there in the street hungering for a glimpse of you. And we've got 
to get that cable off.” 

When they emerged into the bright sunlight of the street the 
crowd gathered round the hotel entrance and blocking the pave¬ 
ment, cheered. There was a general surge towards Janet, people 
shaking hands with her, clamouring for autographs, complimenting 
and congratulating her. 

A woman said emotionally, “This must be a wonderful day tor 
you, Miss Forrest!” 

Janet smiled, automatically. “Yes,” she said, “Yes,” and 
turned confusedly to Addison for help to extricate herself from 
the mob that pressed round her, but he was already swept away 
from her, and busy with autographs and hand-shakings himself. 

Wonderful day. Yes. Thank you so much. Epic flight. 
Addison had said that. The papers would be saying it. Richard 
would be reading it in London. Janet Forrest, my wife, you know. 
Legally bound together. No good purpose served. Thank you 
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for everything. Thank you so much. Life as a vast luxury. Fasci¬ 
nation of danger. Cageless-eagle spirit. Wings clipped for good. 

. . . It would hurt Terry terribly if anything happened. But Terry 
has Anna. You’ll get over it, dear. Everything passes. Anna 
would say that. And dear Fat Rosa. Be true to yourself, dear. 
She will be proud, reading the papers. Well done, Janet. Thank 
you. Thank you so much. And thank you, Richard’s mother. 
When you see lovely Persian things in the antique shops, think of 
me at Isfahan. The heavenly blue of Isfahan. Something beautiful 
to remember. Like Richard and May hurst, the honeysuckle tree, 
and moonlight on Chanctonbury Ring with Addison. And Terry 
and the Dublin Horse Show. Horses moving in sunlight under 
trees. The Monk waiting in his stall, ears pricked, alert, sensitive 
nostrils quivering. Take care of him, Terry. He’s so very sweet. 
There isn’t a swecter-tempered horse in all Ireland. Poor Terry, so 
worried about everything. But Anna will take care of Terry. You 
could sink into the comfort and common-sense of Anna like sinking 
into a soft, wide double-bed. But for Anna we could have run 
away together. Away from personal sorrows and the disaster we’re 
all heading for, all this doomed generation. Gone to Isfahan 
together. Escaped. Grown wings together and made a flight into 
the everlasting blue. The heavenly blue of Isfahan that you can 
look on and then die content. But no escape from thoughts and 
memories, ghosts and shadows. Glendalough lying in shadow; 
the dark edges of reality. Thoughts pressing against your brain. 
Bodies pressing against your side in the crush of living. Life as an 
adventure. A challenge to the gods. Addison with his voice 
quickening with half-suppressed excitement. Addison mute with 
admiration aboard the battleship at Zanzibar. The loyal friend 
with whom to take a last look at beauty and then face death. 
Addison whose flaming wings when he had crashed into the oldest 
oak at Connyham Park had been the prelude to living, and whose 
shining wings were now the prelude to what might be the last 
adventure ot all. Addison smiling at her across the sunlight—the 
hot bright sunlight of Mombasa. 

Slowly she made her way towards him, through a thicket of 
voices and hands. 

“Bravo, Miss Forrest!” 

“Good luck, Janet!” 

Thank you, she said, over and over again, and smiled. 

On the tdge oi the crowd somebody snatched the crushed red 
cacia ti om her belt for a keepsake. Somebody touched her, for luck. 

London — Suffolk—Cornwall 
May—Oct. 1936. 
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